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THE DAISY PUMP GUN 
50-shot repeater, same pump 
action as found in the highest 
type of modern hunting rifle. 

$5.00 


THE MILITARY DAISY 
50-shot repeater looks surpris- 
ingly like the guns our boys 
carried “over there” with a strap 
and removable bayonet. 

$5.00 
Other Models, $1.00 to $4.00 
Your dealer will show you the 
Daisy line, or any model sent 
direct from factory on receipt 
of price. 







We All Like The 


"J don’t ever worry none,” said the Old 
Scout, as he gazed reflectively into the fire, 
“about the boy that knows how to handle 
a gun and shoot straight. 

“There’s somethin’ about this game of 
marksmanship that brings out the best in a 
boy. I’ve taught a lot of boys in my time 
how to get the fine points of rifle shootin’, 
and you can bet your bottom dollar they 
wuz learnin’ a lot of other valuable things 
at the same time. 

“I’ve watched those same boys grow up, 
too, and the fellers that showed they wuz 
natural-born leaders at target-practice, 
showed they could lead in their grown-up 
pursuits as well. 

“An’ another thing. I’ve always been a 
little mite suspicious about the boy that 


Pacific Coast Branch: 
PHIL B. BEKEART CO., Managers 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








The Old Scout Says: 





Boy That Shoots Straight, 


Acts Straight, And Talks Straight” 


wants to go too fast. You know the kind 
I mean—wants to start right in with a 
high-priced huntin’ rifle, before he gets 
his groundin’ with a Daisy. 


“T’ve noticed this about the Daisy. Once 
a boy gets it into his hands, and tries a few 
shots, you can’t hardly get it away from 
him. No wonder. Did you ever see a 
purtier rifle than that Daisy Pump Gun? 
Looks just like the big huntin’ rifle that 
costs twenty times as much, and as fer 
straight shootin-— Here, just hand over 
that Daisy, and I’ll show you how. to hit 
the bull’s-eye every time. 


“You boys are certainly lucky to have a 
Daisy to start with. It’s taught over a 
million men how to shoot.” 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives: 
LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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‘Wesley Barry discovers 


there's no pencil like the 


Look for the 
—_ Ingersoll 


Ingersoll 


“The Freckled Faced Kid” 


“Wesley Barry 


starring in 


| jm of the Screen 


“The Country Kid” 
and 
“The Printer’s Devil” 
uses an 
Ingersoll Redipoint 
Pencil 


INGERSOLL —the Student’s Featherweight pencil—50¢ and up 


Your pencil is your principal working tool. 

If you want to know about the newest, simplest and 
best in pencils just look at the advantages to be had 
only in the Ingersoll Pencil which Wesley Barry is 
illustrating in his “‘movie’’ on this page. 

Then go to the nearest store showing ‘‘Freckles’’ 
and his Ingersoll Pencil chum in the window and ask 
to be shown why the very simplicity of the Ingersoll 
makes it cost less and at the same time makes it the 
most genuinely practical, always-on-the-job pencil 
there is. 

You’ |] notice the up-and-coming fellows in Pullmans, 
offices and high schools carry the Ingersoll with its 
push-back point, because with them there’s no time 
lost digging the lead out of the wood with a knife, no 
washingsmudged fingers, no soiled papers orclothing, 
no missing a thought on account of a broken lead. 
Show Dad the Deadly Parallel diagram below and he 
will realize that it is less expensive by the year to give 
you an Ingersoll pencil with its double length leads 
so that you need only change leads at 1 cent each 


instead of buying a new pencil for every two inches 


of lead used. 








THE DEADLY PARALLEL 
OLD FASHIONED NEW INCERSOLE 
PENCIL REDIPOINT 1. How Wesley learns that 
the old wooden pencil he has 
always used is as far behind 
the times as the horse car. 


NO STUB 


Cups NO WHITTLING 


WHITTLED Away 





ONLY USES LEADS 
2 INCHES LEFT FoR’ 
USEFUL WRITING 2 INCHES LONG 
cost LEADS 
5¢ COST 6 


EACH LEAD IN AN INGERSOLL PENCIL WRITES 
MORE WORDS THAN A LONG WOODEN 
PENCIL AND COSTS I¢ INSTEAD OF 54, 





MODELS:—The Featherweight Half-Dollar Ingersoll made 
of aluminum, engraved to give easy cant-slip grip, has exactly 
the same inside mechanism and quality as the silver and gold 
Ingersoll. Complete with clip or ring, eraser and extra leads. 
Long or short models 50c., 
The Dollar Ingersoll in rolled silver plate is aregular $1.75 value. 
Beautifully engine turned. Long, medium or short $1.00. 
The Junior—a beauty for girls, 50c to $2.00. Ingersoll Checker 
with thick colored crayons 75c. Other Ingersolls in sterling 
and rolled gold, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, and $5.00. Leads sold 
wherever Ingersoll pencils are sold, double lengths, 10 for 10c. 
Indelible Leads, double length, 10 for. 20c. Also thin colored 
leads for all Ingersolls. 
Ask for your Ingersoll in its box with red and white freckles, 
complete with instruction sheet. 
Sent Postpaid if not sold locally. Write for ‘Outline of history 
written with an Ingersoll Pencil,’’ free to students. 

SPecIAL WesLEY Barry SCHOOL MATINEE AND CONTEST 


“ Freckles’’ will shortly appear in a special school matinee of “ The Country 
Kid,” a Warner Brothers screen classic, at which pencil stubs will count, in- 
stead of money, for admission, Many theatres will pustidipate. A contest for 
students, with Ingersoll Pencils as prizes will be included. Ask at the Moving 
Picture Theatre for the matinee date and start collecting your pencil stubs 
now, Business offices will give you their old stubs if you show them the 
“Deadly Parallel’’ diagram. 


INGERSOLL REDIPOINT CO., Inc. 


1376 Quatity Park, Sr. Paut, Minn. 
New York City San Francisco, CAL. 


haley Bowsy 


INGE 2 SOLLPENCIL 





11. Watch for Wesley and 
his Ingersoll chum in the 
store windows. 














STARRING TOGETHER IN 


YGBR0) |The Country Mid” 


Warner Bros, ClassiCat the Screen 























2. Reloads with a pull and 
ush—no long winded turns 


ing. 


3. Ingersoll leads over 2 
inches long — about doub 
those of ordinary m 


pencils. 
& 
cd 
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4. Space for 15 extra leads 
— which will write more 


cils, 


S. End to end these 16 leads 
measure over @ yard no 
stubs, muss or sharpening. 


words than 16 long wood pen- 





6. Wesley says, “She turns 
out andin, Who'd want a fliv- 
ver that wouldn’t back up?’ 


7. The only pencil with 
“‘push back’? point which 
sheathes lead, saving broken 
points and punched pockets, 


eo. 


8. Freckle Face chucks 
the old wooden pencil and 
gets down to date with an 
lagersoll, 


10. Off to school with the 
pride of the pencil world. 
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See the World! BOYS’ LIFE SPECIAL! 














Want to be an 
Eagle Scout ? 


—_— 


READ THIS! 


To-day I am an Eagle Scout, Patrol 
Leader, Scribe, and one of the most up-to- 
date scouts in Troop 5. I can safely say 
that if it had not been for Boys’ Lire, The 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, I would not have 
reached the rank I have. 


I say this entirely without boasting, just 
to show how Boys’ Lire has helped me. 


As a patrol leader, I find out what other 
patrols are doing and what mine ought to 
be doing, new stunts for Patrol Meeting, 
etc. 


I CAN ASK QUESTIONS AND TELL 
MY TROUBLES IN DAN BEARD'S 
SCOUTING SECTION AND GET 
THEM ANSWERED BY THE BEST 
AUTHORITY ON SCOUTING AND 
ONE OF THE BEST SCOUTS IN 
AMERICA. 


As a scribe, I learn the Official News 
straight from National Headquarters. I 
get new ideas for keeping my records and 
so keep up with the times. 


As a plain scout I see what the other 
scouts are doing. I get new pointers on 
Nature, Bird Study, Craftsmanship and 
scouting in general. I read the “Think 
and Grin"’ Section, those columns of funny- 
bone ticklers. I get the latest prices on 
official uniform and equipment. 


I find out about the scouts of other lands 
in the World Brotherhood of Boys, and 
last but not least I get a lot of clean, peppy, 
wholesome stories, written by the best 
authors. in America, which every boy, 
whether he is a Boy Scout or not, ought to 
be able to read. 


AS FOR SCOUTS, I CAN ONLY SAY 
THAT BOYS’ LIFE IS TO SCOUTING 
WHAT TEXT-BOOKS ARE TO 
SCHOOL. “The Handbook for Boys” 
and Boys’ Lire going hand-in-hand, make 
a combination that can't be beat. 


I most emphatically recommend Boys’ 
Lire to every red-blooded American boy 
and guarantee that no real boy will ever 
regret (if he does he is not a real boy) 
subscribing to Boys’ Lire. 


Patrol Leader John M. Pittenger (Ohio) V you can make money in commission. 





Boy Scouts of America 
New York 


200 Fifth Avenue 


Enclosed please find $1.00. 
on the “ Boys’ Life Special.” 
me “* BOYS’ LIFE” for eight months. 








Excursion Ticket 


I want to ride 
Please send 
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8 MONTHS’ TRIP—ONLY $1.00 


OW would you like to hop off on an eight months’ trip that will include such places as 
Africa, the South Sea Islands, Asia, the South American Jungles, the Arctic regions! 
Suppose you could have flying with you, doing and showing thrilling things, such 

friendly heroes as Jim Morse, Johnny Kelly, Roy Blakeley, the bunch from St. Jo’s School 
—a crowd of fellows who would pack the whole eight months of the excursion with fun, 
adventure, thrills and valuable information, too. You can start now! A dollar bill 
puts the 8-copy-power BOYS’ LIFE telescope in your hands (an eight months’ BOYS’ 
LIFE subscription new or renewal) NOW. In the eight months’ copies you will find stories 
and articles and departments that will truly give you a wonderful world-wide trip in com- 


pany with the heroes of BOYS’ LIFE pages. 


Here Is What You Will Be Reading 


In addition, you will get all the special departments and 


These are just a few of the story “headliners”! 
The camping 


articles that make Boys’ Lire such a practical help to fellows like Eagle Scout Pittenger. 
articles alone will be worth more than the full subscription price. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN CITIES by 


George L. Knapp—lIt’s a serial tale of the ad- 
ventures of two Spanish boys with the famous 
Coronado Expedition, that came to America 
in the,early fifteen-hundreds to find the fabled 
cities before Coronado drove his little band of 
explorers northward and westward into New 
Mexico and Arizona among the Hopi and Pueblo 
Indians. .The story is crowded with narrow 
escapes, stirring adventures, treachery and other 
thrills that those Spanish explorers experienced 
back in the dawn of civilization in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


THE BEST SHORT STORIES OF THE 
YEAR IN BOYS’ LIFE—Boys’ Lire is 
brimming over with stories and they are, with- 
out doubt, the best short stories that ever have 
been written for boys. 

Read the scout stories written for Boys’ Lire 
by such writers as Joseph B. Ames, Brewer 
Corcoran and Paul L. Anderson. 


WILD WEST STORIES—that are all that 
they should be and so vivid and real that you 
can taste the alkali dust and hear the thunder of 
stampeding cattle, are being written by such 
experts as W. C. Tuttle, whose story, “ Border 
Bred,” will open in the Wild West number. 
Other bully Western stories are “The Night 
Herder,” by William Wells, and “The Coyote 
Kid,” a serial by J. Allan Dunn. 

There are humorous stories, too, such as 
“The Flour of Chivalry,” by Russell G. Carter; 
the Johnny Kelly stories by Wilbur S. Boyer, and 
“From the Ground Up,” by Francis J. Rigney; 
pirate stories, such as “Captain Kidd and the 
Fisherman,” by Edwin Cole; animal stories 
by J. H. Hull, Charles L. (“Grizzly”’) Smith, 
Leon W. Dean and James Ravenscroft; stories 
of adventure by Archibald Rutledge, John 
Beames, Thomson Burtis, Merlin Moore Taylor, 
John L. Considine, Mortin Parker, Barry 
Scobee and many others. 

Tell other boys about all this, and don’t miss 
a single issue yourself. 








BOYS WANT BOYS’ LIFE IN CAMP 


A Valuable Treasure Secret 


Here’s a valuable money secret for readers of “ BOYS’ LIFE”—it’s 
this: four out of five boys subscribe because they borrow 
or run across a@ copy in some way. Usually it’s a chum’s copy. 
How many fellows have seen one number of “ BOYS’ LIFE” through 
you? Just consider your dollar for eight monthly 
copies as an investment. You'll call it one of the best investments 
you ever made. First, you get all the pleasure and profit of reading 
the eight fine copies, and then, if you want to, you can put each 
copy to work as a salesman to get you an order on which 


Show them all! 


So So 


Right now is the time to act— 
while the chance to subscribe for 
BOYS’ LIFE at this 
price of $1.00 lasts. 
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WARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 


Born Nov. 2, 1865—Died Aug. 2, 1923 


Twenty-ninth President of the United States 


Third Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of America 


Warren Gamaliel Harding was one of the warmest friends the Boy 
Scout Movement had among Statesmen. He took every occasion to 
speak appreciative and encouraging words to scouts and their leaders. 
Almost his last message to Boy Scouts was given in person on the 
occasion of the presentation of honor medals to five Boy Scout heroes 
of Butte, Montana, when the President, congratulating them, paid 


tribute to the Boy Scout Movement in these words: 


“I am proud of you as commander-in-chief of the Boy Scout 
Organization; I am proud of you as President of the 
Republic, because you are a fine example and a fine inspi- 


ration to the young manhood of the Republic.” 


Warren G. Harding’s life exemplifies the opportunities that still ‘exist 
in our country for all boys. He began life as a farmer boy, was em- 
ployed for a time as a laborer, served his apprenticeship as a printer, 
and because of high ideals, hard work and faithfulness in his religious 
beliefs he achieved success. A study of his life by boys ambitious 
to make good and to serve their fellow men and their country, is well 


worth while. 
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a AXTER,” the coach said quietly, “take out your 
team.” 
Eleven men, clear-eyed, erect, swept upon the 
unmarked gridiron. The quarterback’s sharp 
voice cracked like a whip: 

“Six, eleven, twenty-one!” 

The men crouched low, muscles taut; and at the passing of 
the ball, leaped forward, moleskins swishing, cleated shoes 
digging into the soft turf of the field. Handford, the head 
coach, his lips half smiling, regarded them affectionately. 

“4 dozen wild-eyed bearcats—and the whole season be- 
fore us.” 

He watched critically as 
passed in review before him. 
ears: 

“Let’s go!” 

‘Get some pep into it!” 

“Signals!” 

They reached the distant goal-posts, turned, and pounded 
their way back to where the coach was standing. 


the smooth-working machine 
Harsh voices struck upon his 








‘ 


“All right!” he snapped. “Pass the ball around.” 

Shifting into circle formation, they shot the pigskin with 
gripping hands from one to another. 

Already the coach had decided upon the personnel of the 
team. There had not been any difficulty about it; eleven of 
the players were seasoned veterans, varsity letter winners 
with at least one year of campaigning behind them. Now, 
with the hardest schedule in the history of the college awaiting 
them, they were eager for combat. 

Raritan had never known a squad such as that. The men 
lived football, dreamed it, aie it. 

“Speed it up!” Handford called eagerly. 

They thrilled at the sharp command, and big Jim Roberts, 
left end, laughed aloud in sheer exuberance. The sun beat 
down upon them; their togs were heavy with sweat, but they 
reveled in action. The coach grinned. 

“Bearcats!” 

His keen eyes swept the laboring squad. He knew, to a 
dot, the weakness and the strength of each man. But what 
a team! What a team! 








By Earl Reed Silvers 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


The Line 


BOYS’ LIFE 


At left end, Jim Roberts, already an All-American. A 
giant of a boy; two hundred and ten pounds stripped, six 


feet three with his shoes on. 
At left tackle, Plug Reynolds, captain. 
sixty pounds of concentrated dynamite. 


lineman‘ nevertheless, the best tackle in the East. 
A man’s man, a leader! 
“Put him down in one spot,” 


wire nails, with a heart of gold. 
At left guard, Al Newton. 


Handford had said of him, “and he stays put. 


horses coukin’t move him.” 
At center, Fat Mason. 


A hundred and 
Too small for a 


Hard as 


A team of 


Two hundred and thirty pounds, 


as broad as a barn; jolly, easy going, except on the football 


field. There, on occasion, a raging demon. 
Flanking him on the right, Bull Robins. 


A lower jaw 


that stuck out an inch beyond resolute lips, shoulders that 


were weighted down with power, big hands like hams. 


The 


son of a millionaire, who looked like-a truck-driver. 


Beside him, Bill Evans. 


A junior who stood an even six 
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feet and weighed a hundred and ninety-six. A face like a 
Greek god’s, anda cleft chin. Rippling muscles which moved 
without effort. Tapering legs, and the arms of a Hercules. 

At right end, Joe Blanchard. A track man made into a 
football player. Solid, steady, stolid. The hardest tackler 
on the team. 

Such was the line, averaging two hundred pounds from end 
to end. Two hundred pounds of bone, and muscle, and grit. 


The Backfield 


At quarterback, Cliff Baxter, small, compact, a bundle of 
jumping nerves and throbbing energy. “When it comes to 
guts,” they all said of him, “that kid’s got it over the rest 
of us like a tent.” 

At left half, Steve Gallagher. An Irishman who would 
rather fight than eat. A born football man, with an instinct 
for ground-gaining. Blue eyes that looked straight ahead and 
never wavered. A face like a bulldog. 

At right half, Sam Schoonhoven, a Dutchman. He was 
heavier beneath the waist than above it; but he could run 
like a streak. He didn’t talk, he grunted; when excited, 
he stuttered unintelligibly. He never got hurt, never tired. 
“Cast-iron Sam,” the coach called him. “Every time he 
moves, he cracks.” 

At full, rounding out the backfield, Monk Gillmore. Two 
hundred pounds of rugged strength. A hard man to deal 
with; sulky, loath to exert himself, swell-headed. But he 
could hit the line like a charging bull seeing red. 

Such was the backfield. 

Such was the team. 

And the season just beginning. 
ship beckoned to them alluringly. 
and went out for it. 

“Nothing can stop us,’’ Plug Reynolds said. 

“You’ve got class,” the coach added. “And class is a hard 
thing to beat.” 


The mythical champion- 
They gritted their teeth 


T SIX o’clock the team filed into the field house. Per- 
spiration dripped from their bodies; Fat Mason looked 
as if he had been in swimming. 

““Gee!”? he said. ‘Ten pounds of me are out there on the 
field.” 

Mike Benson, the trainer, shuffled through the door; a 
barrel of a man, with feet like canal-boats. A sleeveless 
jersey disclosed his massive torso. 

They greeted him hilariously. 

They stripped, disclosing glowing bodies. From the 
direction of the shower room, water splattered. Handford, 
his elbow on the window-sill, waited for them to dress. At 
the sight of Bull Robins’ tweed knickers, he snickered. 

“From the neck down,” he remarked, “Bull looks like a 
young millionaire.” 


Robins accepted the comment in passive silence. Outside 
an imported car stood waiting, belonging to him. After a 


moment, he sighed. 

“T wish the season would begin.” 

Bill Evans hummed softly; something about “Hilda in 
Hululand.” His trousers, when he drew them over shapely legs, 
showed a rip under the knee. He was working his way through 
college, but he and Robins were chums, rooming together. 

“So do I,” he said. 

Handford smiled. Always, he reflected, they talked cf 
football. 

“Want any rub-down?” the trainer asked. 

“Work on Mason,” the coach directed. ‘“He’s hog fat.” 

The big center, grimacing, stretched face down upon one 
of the long tables in the corner. Mike Benson’s skilled fingers 
dug into him. 

“Have a heart!” 

The others, fully dressed, waited. The big moment was 
still to come. When finally Mason joined them, they looked 
up expectantly. Handford, rising, regarded them with eyes 
suddenly purposeful. 

“Men,” he said, and his voice was at once commanding, 
and appealing, and an inspiration, “we are about to begin 
another season. Prospects of victory stretch bright before 
us; we have now a team of potential champions. The mythi- 
cal Eastern championship is ours for the taking. Are we 
going to take it?” 

“Yes,” Plug Reynolds answered, exercising his prerogative 
as captain. 

“Only another brief word; our creed, our code—you all know 
it.” There was a moment of silence. ‘On defense, this: 

“Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther!” 

“On offense, this: 

“Three yards I must have, come what may; I will not be 
denied!’’ 

The coach’s voice rang like a clear-toned bell through the 
quiet of the locker room. Not a man moved. 

“T will not be denied!” 

The code of the team, their creed! 

“That’s all,”’ Handford said. 

But it was enough. They needed nothing else. 


()UTSIDERS stormed the citadel of the varsity, and fell 
back, repulsed. Handford urged them on, spurring the 
regulars to new effort. 


1923 


The scrubs fought back valiantly, with dogged courage, 
dragging their weary limbs from the mire of-defeat, setting 
themselves grimly for the acceptance of further punishment. 

But the varsity was all that counted; and the students 
knew it. They filled the gymnasium to overflowing on the 
night before the Wilmington contest. When the varsity 
came in, single file, they stood up and cheered for ten solid 
minutes. 

Members of the incoming freshman class regarded the 
team with wondering eyes. The president of the Senior 
Council walked to the front of the platform and made a 
speech about college loyalty and “the opportunity which 
now lies before you.” 

The freshmen, impressed, shifted nervously. 
man called on Coach Hand- 
ford for a speech, and the 
cheer leader popped up and 
raised his megaphone: 

“A long yell for Handy.” 

The football team added 
their own lusty voices to the 
volume of sound. Handford 
waited for silence, and when 
finally he spoke, a thousand 
undergraduates listened breath- 
lessly: 

“—. the will to win... 
giving our all to the college 

. not so much the winning 
that counts as the way we 
play the game . . . hard foot- 
ball but clean football... 
I will not be denied.” 

Straight stuff with a punch! 
A_ knockout of a_ speech! 
Monk Gillmore forgot his con- 
ceit and regarded the coach 
with worshiping eyes. The 
others cheered, wildly, hoarsely. 

“We'll now hear from Cap- 
tain Reynolds!” 

Plug stood up, indifferent 
to applause. Purpose marked 
the line of his mouth, the taut 
muscles of hisneck. He wasn’t 
an orator, he explained, never 
had been one. 

“Not much for me to say,” 
he mumbled. “Handy’s told 
you all about it. But we’re 
going through the season with- 
out defeat. They can’t stop 
us—Lavelette, or Pittsfield, or 
any of them. A team that 
won’t be beaten can’t be 
beaten.”” He looked around 
challengingly, daring anyone to 
oppose him. His body was 
as hard as carved marble. 
“That’s all, I guess,” he fin- 
ished lamely. 

Back in his seat, he 
wiped the perspira- 
tion from his fore- 
head. 

“Some speech!” 
Jim Roberts whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, you go to° 
thunder!” 

The gymnasium 
was in a_ tumult. 
Reynolds had put it 
across by the sheer 
strength of his pur- 
pose. 

“Rah, rah, rah! 
Captain Reynolds!” 

Songs followed; 
speeches by other 
coaches, by the pres- 
ident of the college 
himself. But it was 
football they wanted, 
football they clam- 
ored for. 


The chair- 


“Rah, rah, rah, 
Rah, rah, rah, 
Bow, wow, wow! 
Raritan! 
Team, TEAM, TEAM!” 
From across the darkened campus, the echo floated back 
to them: 
“Team, feam, TEAM!” 


| THE first four games, they ran roughshod over all opposi- 
tion. At the end of each succeeding contest, Mike Benson, 
his jovial face wreathed in smiles, noted the score on the sched- 
ule card in the field house locker-room: 

Raritan 76, Wilmington o 

Raritan 49, Hartmore o 

Raritan 63, Kempton o 

Raritan 34, Montville o 

Two hundred and twenty-two 
points, and their goal line not yet 
crossed! Only four first downs 
made against them, and all on for- 
ward passes! The college raved, 
and Handford smiled grimly. 

Sporting writers descended upon 
the campus in a body, christened 
the team “The Scarlet Scourge” 
and made much of them. The 
papers were filled with stories of 
their prowess; their pictures, their 
system, their fighting spirit. They 
feasted their eyes upon the cap- 
tions: 

“In the Van for the Eastern 
Championship!” 

“You’re right we are,” Monk 
Gillmore said. 

“Handford’s Scarlet Scourge; a 
He-Man Team!” 

They grinned at that, tickled 
over the name. 

“Plug Reynolds, the Fighting 
Captain of a Fighting Team!”’ 
















































“Humph!” Reynolds grunted. 
The others chided him. 
“Bull Robins, Who Would 


Rather Play Football than Eat!” 
“How do they get 
that way?” Bull 
asked. 
“They never saw 
you at the training 


table,” Evans told 
him. 
The locker-room 


reeked with the smell 
of liniment. Bill 
Evans stood up and 
stretched muscled 
arms lazily. 

“We sure are sit- 
ting on top of the 
world,” he said. 

But the next day, 
in scrimmage, Monk 
Gillmore sprained his 
ankle. 

“Out for three 
weeks at least,” Ben- 
son announced. 

They accepted the 
verdict somberly, a 
sense of tragedy 
heavy upon them. 

Jack Goodman 
went in at fullback; 
and although he 
lacked Gillmore’s 
natural ability, he 
was the best man 


available. Hand- 
ford, his eyes 
thoughtful, waited 
for the Winston 
game. 


“On Saturday,” he told the trainer, 
“we'll see whether the team has 


The college band x . class or not. If they’re thoroughbreds, 
struck up the tune, they’ll scrap harder than ever; if 
and a thousand they’re not, they'll slump. Keep 
eager voices joined , , your eyes open.” 
intherefrain. When Robins leaped high a But they met the test without 
the last notes had ti yy) “aad P flinching, grimly, with undaunted 
died away, the cheer me, courage. Twice, Schoonhoven ran 
leader played his WwW % the length of the field for touchdowns; 
trump card: oes: \ >) 7% Reynolds played like a man possessed; 

“A long yell—and make it a good one—for the : fm | the line charged low, the backfield 


TEAM!” : 
All other cheers paled into insignificance: 


worked in unison. The score was 


forty-two to nothing. 
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Tn the field house, Handford grinned his relief. 
“Nothing can stop us now.” 


Bt the hardest part of the schedule was yet to come; three 
more games, and two of them with Lavelette and Pitts 
field. They had figured it all out: one of the three colleges 
would be the ranking team of the East. Lavelette had beaten 
Hale, Pittsfield had won from Hartford and Kingston. 

“It’s time,” Handford told them on Monday afternoon, 
“that we let up a bit. We're in danger of going stale. No 
practice for the regulars for two days.” 

Nevertheless, they haunted the field; all except Robins, who 
was wise enough to stay away. But when they reported again 
on Thursday, they half killed the scrubs. There was no 
holding them. 

On Saturday, Handford sent Reynolds, Robins, and Roberts 
down to Eastville to watch Lavelette play Pittsfield. They 
saw there a battle of giants, apparently their own equal in 
strength and skill. Pittsfield won, seven to nothing. 

“That’s the one team,” Plug announced, “that stands 
between us and a championship.” 

“ And they’re good.” 

“They’ve got the stuff all right.” 

Handford listened quietly to their report, his blue eyes re- 
garding the squad before him. Men, all of them, eager for 
the test! His shoulders straightened. 

““\ hard fight,” he said, “and a long one. Two weeks of 
getting close to the ground, and digging. Are you ready for it?” 

“Yes,” they answered. 

“Let’s go!” 

On Monday they battered the scrubs into submission; on 
Tuesday they spent long hours in signal drill, perfecting their 
formations, building their offense around the towering figure 
of Jim Roberts. On Wednesday the college marched in a body 
to the field, crowded into the gaping stands, and cheered: 


“ Rah, rah, rah, 
Raritan! 
Team, TEAM, TEAM!” 


Loyalty in that cheer, and confidence, and faith! Bull 
Robins, kneeling on the cleat-torn ground, wondered if they 
would yell just as staunchly in defeat. 

But defeat was something not to be thought of. Lavelette 
had been beaten, could be beaten again. And Raritan was 
going to do it! 

Handford, warning them against the danger of overconfi- 
dence, grew suddenly critical. Nothing that they did was right. 

“You're losing your pep,”’ he rasped. “Get in there and 
dig!” 

They swept down the field for a clear gain of thirty yards. 

“On Saturday you won’t be playing against a scrub. Who 
put lead in your feet, Schoony?” 

“ Blub-blub!” Schoonhoven blubbered. 

“Oh, so that’s it, hey?” Handford concealed a grin by a 
pretense of severity. “Try it again.” 

Jennings, of the scrubs, cut around behind the line and 
tackled hard. The coach’s voice snapped harshly. 

“Where was the interference? You’re rotten, all of you.” 

“Six-fifteen-thirty-eight!” 

The ball sailed from Steve Gallagher’s hands into the wait- 
ing arms of Jim Roberts. A perfect forward! 

“Try it again!” the coach directed. 

No praise, no commendation; only criticism—and endless 
work. At six o’clock, the team would have fought its weight 


in wildcats. 
“That’ll do for to-day. 


Robins?” 


“Ves, sir!” 

“You'll be playing against Schmidt, an All-American guard, 
on Saturday.” 

“T know.” 

“Think you can handle him?” 

“Yea, oe” 

“Not afraid, are you?” 

“re 

They walked to the field house together. Robins’ muscles 
hardened, and his big jaw stuck out aggressively. 

Afraid! 

He snorted openly, and Handford grinned. 

“A few more like you,” he remarked quietly, “(and we could 
lick the world.” 


HE entire college followed the team to Eastville, charter- 

ing a special train for the trip. The squad arrived early, 
taking taxis to the Maxwell House, where they had engaged 
rooms. It was eleven o’clock when they arrived, with three 
long hours of waiting before them. 

They slumped down in cushioned chairs in the spacious 
lobby, somber-eyed, making no attempt to conceal their ner- 
vousness. Bull Robins, restless and unhappy, regarded his 
team-mates with curious eyes. 

Plug Reynolds looked straight ahead, his perpetual frown 
accentuated, his hands quiet. 

Beside him, Baxter crossed and recrossed his legs; stood up, 
sat down again; walked across the floor, and returned to his 
place. 

On the next chair, Al Newton, the stoical, read “Western 
Stories,” and seemed to enjoy it. 

Joe Blanchard and Jim Reynolds conversed in lowered tones 
of football. 

Fat Mason yawned, stretched out his massive legs, yawned 
again. 

Bill Evans yawned. 
their eyes lingering on Bill’s even features. 
them, yawned some more. 

Steve Gallagher opened a newspaper, read the sporting page, 
folded up the paper again, walked to the door and looked out. 
His fingers were twitching. 

Jack Goodman’s face was set in a sheepish grin. He threw 
one leg over the arm of his chair, glued his eyes upon it, and 
continued to grin. 

Schoonhoven slept. 

Robins, envying him, walked across the room and picked up 
the paper Gallagher had discarded. 

“Raritan is favored to win,” he read. “Their goal line has 
yet to be crossed, their record is clean. But they’ll know, 
before they finish, that they’ve been in a battle.” 

“You're right we will,’”’ Bull muttered. 

After an endless interval, Mike Benson appeared from 
somewhere upstairs. 

“Dinner!”’ he announced. 

They rose in quick relief and filed into the dining-room. 
A slab of roast beef, some potatoes, and a glass of milk were 
placed before them. Schoonhoven grumbled: 

“Fine grub for a full-grown man!” 

The rest ate quietly, without enjoyment. 

“Upstairs!” Handford ordered. “And let Mike strap you.” 

The monotonous winding of gauze around ankles and wrists! 
Benson’s pointless jokes, and the droning voice of some 
alumnus who had played football back in the nineties. Robins 
escaped as soon as he could and went down to the lobby. 

The place was filled with students. One of his own class- 
mates pointed him out to a companion and commented 
audibly: 


Two girls passed through the lobby, 
Evans, ignoring 
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“Left guard on the varsity. Some jaw, hey?” 

He wandered around aimlessly. Wouldn’t the game ever 
begin? 

The clock on the wall pointed to one-thirty. Handford 
came down, followed by the squad. A big bus waited at the 
curb. 

The coach and the trainer herded them in, the engine 
throbbed and they bumped forward. Crowds gazed at them 
at the entrance to the field. Small boys danced around them. 

“You're going to get beat! You're going to get beat!” 

The old familiar smell assailed them: in the locker-room. 
An assistant manager handed out their togs, which had 
been sent ahead by express. The feel of rough cloth against 
their skin comforted them, quieted their jumping nerves. They 
dressed hurriedly, eager for combat. When they were ready, 
Handford addressed them. 

“Don’t underestimate this team you’re going up against. 
The game isn’t going to be any tea party. But we can win it 
if eleven men get in every play. And remember our creed, 
our code.” 

No eloquence, no long line of meaningless words. They were 
grateful for the coach’s brevity. 

“All out!” Reynolds called. 

They followed him through the narrow door to the chalk- 
marked field. The south stand rose, cheering wildly: 

“Team, team, TEAM!” 

“Signals!” Baxter, snapped. 

They swept into motion, their nervousness gone. 

A fat official in heavy white flannels and a blue sweater 
wabbled toward them and called for the captain. As Reynolds 
stood up, the team broke formation and passed the ball 
around swiftly from one to another, reveling in the feel of it. 
After a time, Reynolds came back to them. 

“We lost the toss,” he said, ““and Lavelette’s receiving.” 


HEY lined up, waiting while Jim Roberts balanced the 

ball carefully on a high mound of dirt. At Reynolds’ brief 
nod, the whistle blew piercingly. They leaped forward, like 
so many wild animals given unexpected freedom. 

Schoonhoven made the tackle, bringing his man to earth 
on the twenty-yard line. 

“Signals!” 

Three plunges at guard gained a bare five feet. 

“Kick formation!” 

The stands roared: 

“Block that kick! Block that kick!” 

Bull Rollins met the charge of Schmidt, the All-American 
guard, and heaved him aside. A halfback, barring his way, 
found himself helpless. Robins leaped high and slightly to 
the left. The ball struck him squarely in the neck, stunning 
him. 

“BALL!” 

They fought then for its possession, piling upon it in a 
struggling, straining heap. ‘The referee, jerking them away, 
found it cuddled lovingly in the grasping arms of Bill Evans. 
He stood up and flipped his hand in the direction of the 
Lavelette goal. 

“ Raritan’s ball, first down!” 

On the sixteen-yard line! Sixteen yards! 

“Let’s go,” Baxter rasped. “‘ Signals! 
sixteen!” 

Gallagher knifed his way through tackle for five yards. 
The machine sprang into motion. The team fought forward. 
Schoonhoven, squirming through center, made it a first down. 

Six yards away, the uprights loomed. 

“Signals!” 


Eight-twenty-one- 


(Concluded on page 54) 
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He took “record pictures”? at the state farm 


HAVE met a good many queer people in my time, but 
the queerest is the bright boy who won’t go to college; 
the boy who thinks he is too poor. 
I was one of those who had to get out and scrabble 
to work my way through college, and in my scrabbling I met 


a good many other boys who had to lean on something besides * 


l'a’s pocketbook, and I never felt sorry for them because I 
have observed a queer thing about boys who have to spit on 
their hands to go through college. 

It all reminds me of an old man I once knew. He was from 
a bare and wind-swept mountainside in New Hampshire. 
He was a poor man, he had always been a poor man; he had 
never been to college and had never seen a city; but often it is 
from such simple people that one learns most. They have 
their noses in the soil. The ground became so poor that he 
could not farm it and he had to make ax handles. He was 
very proud of his ax handles—people from long distances 
away sent for them. They brought a higher price than other 
ax handles. He had built up quite a little business for them. 
One day he told me how he made them: 

“When I want to get a good ax handle,” he said, “TI first 
go out and look for the right kind of tree. I don’t go to the 
middle of the forest where the trees are tall and straight and 
sheltered—instead of that I go to the top of some knoll where 
the wind blows hardest, and then I take a tree that stands 
alone—one that is swept by every wind that blows, one that 
is bent and twisted and strained. I cut down that tree, but 
I don’t make my ax handle from the middle. I take it from 
the outside—there the fibres are long and flexible. Then I saw 
it off at the right length, split the wood and begin work— 
I know that ax handle is going to come through.” 

His story of how he found his ax handles didn’t make much 
of an impression on me, at first. In one ear and just ready to 
pop out the other, when something made it linger. And 
then time went by. I grew older; I began to know more 
about the world. I had seen a good many people start up 
the rugged road of life . . . and I had seen a good many fall 
out of the procession. 

I never once connected the simple old New Hampshire man 
with the snappy college boy. I never once thought of a boy 
who fired a furnace for his room with a bleak and wind-swept 
hill in New Hampshire. At this time I believed that college 
was a place for rich men’s sons; I thought that if your father 
didn’t have a roll there wasn’t a chance for you to carry a 
banner and whoop your throat sore for somebody in a pair 








Some pressed clothes 





of padded pants. I 
didn’t know that a 
poor boy has just as 
much opportunity as 
one born half way 
between a stock cer- 
tificate and a quar- 
terly dividend... 
it all depends on the 
kind of hickory he is 
cut from. 


K NEW = some 

real pieces of hick- 
ory in the University 
of Missouri, where I 
went. They had 
many and _ unique 
ways going through 
college. There were 
a lot of common 
ways—anyone could 
follow them. One 
was to open up a laundry route. It consisted of getting 
a bag Monday morning and going from door to door collecting 
laundry. On Friday the bag would come around again, but 
this time it carried neat and respectable bundles. The boy 
gathered in the money, retained some of it for himself and 
sent the rest to the laundry. It was a common way— 
it didn’t show any originality. It didn’t have the sparkle 
of creative genius. ’ 

There was one boy I admired. He was Oscar 
E. Riley. He used his head. He didn’t get his 
mother to sew up a laundry bag for him and rush 
for the nearest door bell. Instead, he looked 
around to see what he could do best of all. But 
there wasn’t any one thing that he shone at; 
he wasn’t a gold dome among a plateau of slate 
roofs. He turned himself wrong side out and took 
stock. If there was one thing that he could do 
better, possibly, than another, it was to take 
pictures. 

It was a hobby of his; he liked to ride it, liked 
to fumble around in dark rooms with queer kinds 
of liquids which made his fingers look as if some 
strange and unfathomable disease had fastened 
itself upon him. So when he arrived at the uni- 
versity he went to the Y. M. C. A. employment 
bureau and also carried an ad in the local paper 
that he knew more about a camera than did 
George Eastman himself. At last he connected 
up and it was a funny connection. It was a call 
from the Department of Agriculture—they wanted 
to know if he could make “record pictures.” 

Oscar had never heard of “record pictures,” 
but he didn’t let his eyes give him away. He 
didn’t blink any more than Tutankhamen. He 
managed to give them the idea that he simply 
loved to make “record pictures” —that if he didn’t 
make one or two a day he felt miserable clear to 
the ground. He got the job—and began to wonder what it 
consisted of. He was given an 8 x 10 camera and with that 








in one hand and a tripod in the other started for the state 
farm. 

There was a stone marker in the ground, on the farm, and 
he was told to set up his camera with a weight suspended from 
the center of the tripod. This had to be exactly over a cross 
in the stone marker. 


Close to the ground in front of him was 
a string between two 
stakes. A steer was 
brought out and lined 
up parallel to the 
string and Oscar 
pushed the bulb. The 
“record pictures” 
were to show how 
much the animal 
grew fed on different 
kinds of food. By 
means of a ruler and 
fractional mea- 
surements the prog- 
ress of the steer could 
be determined by 
this method as well 
as by weight. There 
were other pictures 
of stock to be taken 
—hogs, sheep, horses 
—and there were pic- 
tures showing the 
growth of grain. 


les 









He had to make ax 
handles 
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Oscar went through college with a camera. Later he went to 
Japan, traveled over the world and is now an honored and 
respected citizen. Taking pictures is still his hobby, but 
there is one queer thing about Oscar. When anybody asks 
him to take his picture and he leads him out im the yard, 
it becomes a bit embarrassing—absent-mindedly he begins 
to look for the string! 


WASN’T so bright as Oscar was. I didn’t know enough to 

look around and select something that I could do better 
than could other people. I went through college on plain, 
every-day muscle. I dug post holes. I heard there was a job 
open on the state farm digging post holes—and I had grown 
up with post holes. I hurried out and applied for the job— 
but I need not have hurried. Other people knew what dig- 
ging post holes meant. If there is hard work in the world it is 
digging post holes—at fifteen cents an hour. If there is any- 
thing that breaks your back and makes you think that the 
government is going to the dogs, it is shoving a spade into the 
ground and pulling it out again for the best part of a day— 
and then get only a dollar out of it. But I had to have that 
dollar—my stomach didn’t care anything about high aspira- 
tions. I simply had to keep the spade busy. Later, however, 
I got a job corresponding for a newspaper—I didn’t get much 
more out of it, but it beat pushing a spade. 

Strange and unique were some of the ways that the boys 
used to work their way through college. Most of the boys 
had some money, but 
not enough to carry 
them through. They 
had to roll their dough 
thin. The most com- 
mon way was to fire a 








man’s furnace for 4 
room. That kept the 
money from getting 
away so fast. Some of 
the boys made firing 
furnaces a profession—went from house to house shaking 
down and throwing on. Some pressed clothes. I have heard 
that Frank Vanderlip, the great banker, used this method. 
But, so the story goes, he found that the pressing was taking 
up too much of his time and so he invented a method of his 
own. He cut some heavy sheets of cardboard, and on going 
to bed at night he piled the boys’ trousers under his mattress 
and slept the sleep of the just. Next morning, all he had to 
do was to brush them off, hang them neatly on his arm and 
go out with a cheerful air and a pocketful of change. 

There were other ways. My room mate posted bills. He 
had a long-handled swab with a washer of rubber around it, 
a step-ladder and a bucket of paste. Of a morning he would 
start out and by the time other persons were about, the town 
glistened with strange and startling announcements. But 
there was one bad feature about it; the rubber washer did not 
always keep the paste from running down the handle—and 
we had only one towel between us. 

Another strange genius I knew—his name was Bridger, but 
no relation to Jim, the scout who led the pioneers across the 
plains. He invented a most amazing concoction of his own. 
He made his extra money washing windows, but the little 
college town of Columbia was full of window washers, so he 
experimented around and brought forth some sort of frothy 
substance and a wonderful talk. He had cards printed with 
his telephone number; he went to the good housewives, shook 

(Concluded on page 30) 

























LTON FLETCHER, naturalist, was facing a problem. 

A letter from Rangoon in Burma lay on his desk, in 

the airy palm-thatch bungalow on an island off the 

coast of Borneo which Mr. Fletcher had bought for a 

permanent home. The letter came from the National Museum 

in Washington and recommended a certain Mr. Carrolton 

Kershaw, aged eighteen, as an entomological assistant. It had 

been enclosed with a letter from Kershaw himself, now in 

-Rangoon after a return from a butterfly and beetle trip up in 
Tenasserim. 

Mr. Fletcher studied it awhile and then raised his voice to 
call in his other assistant, John Evans. 

“Oh, John!” he sang out, “come in here a moment.” 

There was a sound of a heavy body getting up from a bench 
in the bungalow laboratory. Heavy treads creaked across its 
bamboo floor. Then a tall and somewhat stolid youth stood in 
the doorway of the office. “What is it, Mr. Fletcher?” he 
asked. 

John Evans was scarce nineteen, but he looked a man. A 
certain forcefulness of character, an air of manliness, as one 
who could not be trifled with, already was settled on his long 
and rather solemn face. Only his Welsh black eyes told of the 
humor and whimsicalness of his Celtic descent lurking behind 
that solemn mask. Evans was a dry joker, when you got to 
know him. 

“This Kershaw’s coming down on the next steamer, Evans,” 
said Fletcher. “I cabled him last night. The young fellow 
does not say much about himself in his letter. Dr. Henshaw 
recommends him highly. You know we need a first-rate 
entomologist here, but we need an all-around man as well. 
What do you make out of these letters?” 

Evans strode over heavily and picked up a letter in each 
paw. He read them both over slowly, carefully. 

“ Modest gink, anyway!” he grinned slightly. “Gentleman; 
and well educated, too. You can get that from his style.” 

“Not enough for us! We need courage, first and foremost,” 
remarked Mr. Fletcher. He had plenty of courage himself. 
His steady gray eyes and seamed face, tanned a leathery brown 
from years in the tropical jungles, told you that. There was a 
lean and muscular body to back it up, too, and his wrists bore 
white scars from a Malay kirss. . . . 

“We can do better than that, John,” he smiled. “Let’s have 
those letters.” 

He paused a moment, running them over. 

“To begin with his name: Carrolton Kershaw. Southerner, 
I'll bet! I take it the young fellow’s full of Southern dash and 
chivalry.” 

“ Hope he isn’t so idealistic as to be foolhardy,” put in Evans. 
“The trouble with these Southerners!” He came of iron-hard 
Pennsylvania Northern stock himself. 

“ An entomologist—that means he does not care much about 
taking red-blooded life,”’ argued Mr. Fletcher, not replying to 
Evans’ observation. “Still, if he spent any time in Tenasserim, 
he’d have had more than one row with tigers and leopards. 
That country reeks with them.” 

“T suppose he’s cut his eye-teeth on big game; but butterfly 
hunting in Borneo’s something else again,” grinned Evans. 
“We have a few specialties of our own. Wild elephant, 
and hamadryad cobra, rhino and friend Orang-utan, you 
know.” 

“Well, modesty, and chivalry, and a taste for entomology 
are all right—but we’ve got to try him out on something, first, 
before the next big trip, eh?” yawned Mr. Fletcher, stretching 
lazily under the waving punkah which swung in a great brown 
curtain overhead, “—Come in!” he called out in answer to a 
faint knock. 


pe NtaaED Sapit Kuching (Cat’s Leg), the native *Dyak 
hunter. He wore nothing but a blue lacery of tattooing 
and a chawat or loin-cloth, besides which he was always dressed 
in a warped but merry smile. He had probably bitten the 
kampong cat’s leg for a first infantile exploit and so got his 
name. Sapit’s English was always a sketch: 

“Litty jungly man, him come, Tuan,” he announced. 
“Catch’m bonehead,” he went on to explain, translating liter- 
ally the Malay éudang kapala, head of bone—a skull. 

“Must have caught you, then!” grinned Evans. “Fetch him 
Cat’s Leg!” 

Sapit salaamed and went out. Presently he returned with a 
Punan headhunter in tow, a creature almost white with the 
cakes of his own camp-fire ashes, in which he slept, and bearing 
a long umpitan or blow-gun over his shoulder. The Punan pre- 
sented a large brown skull and held out his hand for back- 
sheesh. 

“By George!” exclaimed Mr. Fletcher, eyeing the skull 
with the most marked interest. “Where did you get that, 
boy?” 

“Him find’m near Pa-au,”’ volunteered Sapit, as the Punan 
could make nothing but gargling noises like an ape. 

“That’s up beyond Martapura in East Borneo,” the man 
mused. “How you call him?” he asked the Punan. 

“ Babi—Itam—Besar!” he pronounced slowly. 

“Babi (pig)—Itam (black)—Besar (great), that’s Giant 
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Black Boar. ... Great Joshua, Evans!” exclaimed Mr. 
Fletcher, “‘there’s only one skull of him in all the world, and 
that’s in the Charlottenburg Museum in Berlin! Scientists 
conjecture he must be as big as a Jersey cow, judging from that 
skull.” 

But Sapit was shivering all over and eyeing the skull fear- 
fully as this colloquy was going on. His knees actually quaked. 

“No! Him muchee dam liar!—That’s Nedumah!” he 
gasped. “No go hunt him, marster!” he begged, his face gone 
white with fear. 

Mr. Fletcher guffawed. 
jeered, looking up jovially at Evans. ‘That’s the fabulous 
monster, John, which has spoiled so many trips for us. Don’t 
we know it! There are whole sections of Borneo where neither 
Kenyah, nor Penyabong nor Penihing will hunt because of 
Nedumah. So this is him, eh, Sapit?” 

The native nodded lugubriously. “Tuan, the sumpitan dart 
is nothing to him. The sharpest parang makes but a scratch. 
The best hurled spear is but a straw in the wind. To see Nedu- 
mah is death. Thou knowest, Tuan.” 

“So I have heard!”’ remarked Fletcher drily. He pulled a 
big silver ryksdaaler out of his pocket and handed it to the 
Punan. 

“You guide us to this country, boy?” he asked in Malay. 

There was a look of interrogation on his face, so Sapit trans- 
lated. The Punan nodded. 

“Suda! (All right!) You keep him at the quarters, Sapit, 
until we are ready to go,” ordered Fletcher. The natives both 
salaamed and went out. 


HE two white men examined the great brown and weath- 

ered skull curiously. This wild boar was almost new to 
science. What was known had been conjectured from the 
defective skull preserved in the Charlottenburg Museum. The 
present one was not much better. Some native had taken out 
the tusks for ornaments and thrown the skull away. No hu- 
man hand had slain him, for there was not a mark of a weapon 
on the bone. The Punan, wandering nomad of the jungle, had 
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found it and brought it here to the naturalist, for he had a 
standing order out for such things. 

“Must be at least seven feet long and weigh some six or 
seven hundred pountls, judging from this skull,” declared 
Mr. Fletcher. “Look at the tush holes! They must be regular 
ivory swords! Well, we’ll have to go in from Martapura and 
get one! This skull proves that they still exist, aside from the 
stories of the natives. The Giant Black Boar, eh? Largest of 
the world’s pigs.” 

“Some swine, sir!”’ grinned Evans. “Good thing to try out 
this Kershaw on, eh? If he has all those fighting ancestors, 
he’ll need ’em for this brute!” 

“Ra-ther!” exclaimed the man enthusiastically. 
just that, Evans.” 

Mr. Fletcher was one of those happy mortals who know 
exactly what they want and have it. After knocking around 
the West and East Indies for some years he bought this island 
off the East Coast of Borneo and settled down. The island 
itself possessed all the necessaries for a home. Of its own 
bamboo had been built this bungalow. Fletcher had his own 
banana and yam gardens, his own cocoanut and papaya 
grove. In a small harbor enclosed by coral reefs floated his 
sailing proa with a number of canoes hauled up on the sand. 

The bungalow was headquarters for his collecting trips. 
Here he had his library and laboratory. Generally two young 
white assistants and a couple of native hunters worked with 
him. A constant correspondence with the museums at home 
and in England came and went, via proa to Banjermassin, the 
nearest port on the Borneo mainland. 

A week later Kershaw came over from Banjermassin. A 
native proa dropped anchor in the lagoon and a canoe put out 
from her with a white man seated amidships, surrounded with 
duffle-bags, coolie trunks and gun-cases. Evans and Mr. 
Fletcher stood on the verandah watching him leap out on the 
sand and come up toward the bungalow, followed by the na- 
tives carrying his baggage. A tal! and slender youth, they 
perceived, all bone and muscle. Keen greenish-gray eyes 
glinted at them under the shade of a white and bowl-shaped 
India topee. A soft white collar and smart necktie, a white 
linen jacket with open lapels, gave him a certain aspect of 
effeminacy and dudishness compared to the stiff white military 
collar and blouse worn under the Equator. Still, the eyes were 
those of a fighter. 

“Looks smart, and rather civilized!” purred Evans softly 
under his breath. “ He’ll shed that 
collar before he’s been here long! 
India and Burma dress more than 
we do down here.” 

They themselves wore the white 
duck blouse, mostly unbuttoned. 
There was nothing underneath but 
a lean and hairy chest, and the 
neck flapped wide open except 
when the chill of night made one 

hook up the military 
collar. The only 
wear for torrid days 
under the Equator! 


“We'll do 


ERSHAW came 
up the veran- 
dah steps. 

“How are you, suh? 
—Mr. Fletchah,” he 
greeted the man. 

“You are Ker- 
shaw, eh?” said Mr. 
Fletcher. “Meet my 
other assistant, John 
Evans.” 

The two youths 
struck hands. There 
was a wiry strength 
in Kershaw’s grip 
that pleased the 
slow-witted and un- 
imaginative Evans. 
However, he was yet 
to be tried out before 
one could accept him 
as a pal. That grip 
spoke of eagerness 
and intensity, but it 

Pe might mean nervous- 
ness, too, a_ thing 
that Evans hated. 
He had no nerves 

himself. Kershaw seemed a likeable enough chap. 

“You’re just in time, Kershaw. Entomology, of course, but 
on the side, for we’re going on an expedition after Babi Itam 
Besar.” 

“Gre’t Black Pig, eh?”’ Kershaw said, showing that he under- 
stood Malay. ‘‘Newanimai? J never heard tell of it befo’.” 
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“Almost,” replied Fletcher. ‘‘One skull in a Berlin museum 
Ever hunted pig?” 

“Yes, indeedy! Piney hawg, in No’th Carolina.” 

“Come and have a look at this one,’’ said Mr. Fletcher 
grimly. He led them in the laboratory where the skull of 
Babi Itam Besar lay on a table. 

““Gre’t Casar’s Ghost!” exclaimed Kershaw, staring at the 
huge skull. “‘He must be big asacow! The biggest one I shot 
in No’th Carolina was six feet long and weighed two hundred 
and sixty pounds. He had tushes that long,” he added, ex- 
tending his middle finger. 

“Real wild boar?” questioned Mr. Fletcher. 

“Yes, sir. They were brought over in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
Some of their descendants have been running wild ever 


time. 
since. Long black hair. Long tail, like a mewl. Run like a 
deer. Fight? Gosh-all!—Lick a bear!’’ 


“Pikers, though, compared to this baby,” said Evans. 
‘What do you shoot : 
*em with?” 

“Solid ounce ball 
in twelve-gauge shot- 
gun. You don’t see 
the creature until 
you're right on him. 
No rifle can stop him 
at that range.” 

“Aw, come off! 
I'll back my Win- 
chester .405 any 
time!”’ jeered Evans. 
“And wait till you 
ee Mr. Fletcher’: 
.500 Rigby! Any- 
how, noshotgun with 
Babi Itam Besar! 
He’d take it in his 
tushes and spank 
you with it!” 


R.FLETCHER 

silently laid a 
.500 caliber elephant 
cartridge in Ker- 
shaw’s hand. A great 
long brass thing, it 
was, with a conical 
lead bullet; some- 
thing that appeared 
to fit in some species 
of naval gun. 

‘Elephant, rhino, 
tiger, lion — good 
medicine!” he re- 
marked. “TI suppose 
you ran into Stripes 
up in Tenasserim?”’ 

“T reckon so, suh! 
But Spots is the real 
swine! They were a 
nuisance!”’ said Ker- 
shaw with an annoyed expression. “I had to have a gun- 
bearer along all the time to carry my .377 Holland. You 
chased a butterfly—and caught a leopard, I swear!” 

“Better take the Holland this trip,’ advised Mr. Fletcher. 

“T’d rather not, if you don’t mind, sir,’’ demurred Kershaw. 
“Tf we are going after a boar as big as a cow I want a bullet 
that weighs an ounce. Something to slog him and knock him 
down. My rifle bullet only weighs 300 grains.” 

“But your shotgun hasn’t penetration enough,” objected 
Mr. Fletcher. ‘“‘How do we know this boar hasn’t thick 
shoulder plates of bone under his hide? You’ve got to shoot 
through that.” 

“They have, sir,” came back Kershaw earnestly. “Those 
No’th Caroli-pigs have ’em, an inch and three-quarters thick. 
\s to penetration, I’ve fixed that. Special shells, suh! Four 
drams of powder, cramed in behind the ball. ’Deed and I’d 
rather take the shotgun, suh! You can depend on what you 
know about.” 

The others shrugged their shoulders and Evans stole a 
look at his chief. Stubbornness was another trait of 
Kershaw’s character. ‘Stuntiness,’’ too. He preferred his 
own ideas to the things made and accepted by big-game men 
as the best for the purpose. They both felt that a free-thinker 
and an innovator like this was an uneasy companion in the 
relentless jungle. But, if he had courage, too, besides a keen 
and independent mind, it would really be splendid. The fel- 
low who would not accept things as they were but was always 
striking out for something better had at least the courage of 
his convictions. Evans disliked the type himself. His own 
mind moved slowly, with a certain mental laziness and inertia. 
He preferred to hold fast to what had already been tried and 
proven. And this chap needed proving, a whole lot, he felt. 
Well; Babi Itam Besar could do it! 

The expedition set out in Mr. Fletcher’s proa next .day. 
Across to the mainland she sailed under her huge mat lat- 
teens, then up the Barito, to turn at the mouth of the gliding 
waters of the Martapura and nose her way upstream. Enor- 
mous tapangs and ironwood trees rose on either bank, forming 
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a green roof over the stream like cathedral arches. Up in it 
climbed to sunlight long black Ilianas and creepers, hanging in 
vast festoons. Feathery-fronded nipa palms grew out of the 
brackish water along the banks. Crocodiles pushed their bony 
snouts across the sliding glassy waters. 


HE proa had doused her sails and her crew were rowing. 

They met many long canoes resembling crude gondolas with 
their high upcurved bows and in them paddled Dyaks under 
wide parasol-shaped straw hats. Malays sculled languidly 
from house to house along the river-bank in small dugouts. 
The explorers were now in jungle clothes, high-crowned khaki 
pith helmets, khaki shirts and knee-breeches, spiral woolen 
puttees, stout boots. Brass cartridges gleamed in rows around 
their belts. Kershaw’s alone were paper, red Winchesters, 
from which the lead crown of a solid ounce ball projected. 
They passed the town of Martapura and its diamond diggings 
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and continued upstream to the Dyak kampong of Pa-au, 
and here the proa landed at a straggly wharf of piles and floats. 

The kampong was just up the bank, a long log house on piles 
which raised it twenty feet up in to the jungle. Over it all was 
an immense attap roof, covering the Jong corridors of commu- 
nity. rooms and the main street of the village. The kapala 
entertained them at the head-house and a number of bearers 
and a train of prick-eared and shaggy dogs were engaged. Mr. 
Fletcher did not tell them what they were going for. At the 
first whisper of Nedumah not a Dyak would have ventured it. 

Out into the jungle the Punan led the way. There were 
miles of footpaths, of bamboo runways across swamps of 
lalang grass, of swinging bridges made of one slender length 
of bamboo hung by coir rope suspensions from the trees. 
Gradually these evidences of Dyak industry died out. The 
jungle grew wild and mountainous. 

Kershaw looked longingly at more than one green-winged 
Brookeana butterfly winging through the forest, but this was 
no time for entomology. A rare proboscis monkey was seen, 
its gray body and long red nose peering down at them from 
high up in the tree-tops. Gibbons whirled off in troops, their 
long hairy. black arms swinging them in amazing leaps. 

Then the Dyaks began to hang back and to murmur. They 
were not going further, they told Sapit Kuching. This was the 
country of the Punans, and of something infinitely worse, too— 
Nedumah! 

“How much further is it, Sapit?’’ asked Mr. Fletcher exas- 
peratedly, ‘These swine will be no good at all to us, except as 
bearers and’skinners. They’ll all run, first sign of—trouble.”’ 


APIT and the Punan exchanged grunts. The latter 
pointed to a saddle ahead in the mountains and made a 
sign of going over it. Then he waved his hand to signify that 
there it would be “finish.” 
“Allright. Get ’em as far as the saddle, anyway,” said Mr. 
Fletcher to Sapit. ‘‘We’ll be on our own, after that.” 
Sapit expostulated vigorously with the Dyaks and they 
moved ahead reluctantly. Arrived at the saddle the valley 
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beyond fell away precipitously in white limestone cliffs and 
rock slides. A vast swamp: below was filled solid with huge 
tapang trees, their crowns one billowing mass of green foliage. 
Areca and sago palms dotted the hillsides; they had not a 
chance down there. 

The Dyaks halted. Their faces said they would go no 
further. ‘‘Nedumah’s country down there! No go!” said one 
of them explanatorily. 

“Very well, stay here, then!” said Mr. Fletcher cheerily 
“Only, don’t run! We'll send back Sapit when we need you. 
Come on, boys!”’ 

Sapit was shivering violently as he went down with him, 
driving the dogs before him. “Me prenty takut (afraid), 
Marster!” he whimpered. “Me go die!”’ 

““Not a hope!” jeered Evans, slapping him on the back to 
cheer him up. ‘We won’t let Nedumah bite you! Plenty 
gun!” He tapped his own rifle barrel, a cheerful young cannon 

with a knockout 

punch, reassuringly. 

“When ‘me see Ne- 

dumah “coming, me 

no stop—me run!” 
the native insisted 
stubbornly. 

“All right, boot! 
Swarm up a vine, 
any old thing, but 
we need you to look 
after the dogs now. 
They won’t mind 
us,” said Evans urg- 
ing him along. 

Kershaw, the other 
unknown quantity, 
had given no sign of 
his own attitude so 
far. The Southern 
youth went quietly 
along, his eyes every- 
where, studying in- 
terestedly this Bor- 
neo jungle which was 
all new to him. 
Nothing seemed to 
escape his attention. 
A keen observer, 
Mr. Fletcher decid- 
ed, as he watched 
him quietly. 

They all slid down 
the hillside and soon 
had entered the 
swamp under the 
tapangs. A great and 
gloomy cathedral of 

‘ mighty trees was 
this! The tapangs 
rose a hundred and 
fifty feet to their 
crowns, great gray 

factory chimneys of trunks, buttress roots spreading in con- 
torted folds forty feet across the base and rising twenty feet 
above a man’s head before they joined the main trunk. No 
underbrush grew down here. 

Tree ferns and begonias usurped the black soil. A few llianas 
ascended, here and there; judging from their size and thickness 
they must have grown up with the trees themselves. Cer- 
tainly no new vine could start down here and ever hope to 
reach the sunlight far above! 

Presently Mr. Fletcher stopped, bending over a line of 
tracks in the soil. 

“They’re here, all right!” he remarked grimly. ‘“ Babi Itam 
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Besar! 


HEY were curiously small, for a bear as large as this one 

was supposed to be. Kershaw studied the cloven prints, 

with the pairs of dew-claw marks in big points behind each. 
Disappointed ejaculations came from him. 

“Right smart small, aren’t they!” he exclaimed. “This- 
yeah track’s no bigger than a piney hog’s at home, I’d swear!”’ 

Mr. Fletcher was occupied in digging into the soil with his 
boot-toe. ‘‘I wouldn’t be so sure of that!’ he demurred. 
“This soil is hard and firm. The track argues a long-legged 
animal of great weight, which can run fast. Look at the depth 
of those prints in this earth!” 

“Well, let’s put the dogs on it,” said Evans, who preferred 
action above all things. 

The leading dog, a hard bitten old sinner named Sufi, was 
put to the track. He snuffed it a moment; then his yellow eyes 
looked up into theirs inquiringly. His tail was drooping, and 
he looked unhappy. As for the other dogs, their tails were 
between their legs and they cringed as the men urged them on 
with encouraging cries. Instinct told them that those tracks 
spelled death, evidently. You might as well order them after 
a Bengal tiger! 

But Sufi finally plucked up courage and started along, snuff- 
ing, the rest following reluctantly. These dogs did not bark the 

(Concluded on page 29) 











N ENTERING newspaper work at fourteen, which is 
five or six years before the average young fellow has—or 
ought to have—an opportunity to be even the cubbiest 
of cub reporters, Bob Farson had two things in his favor. 

He knew baseball, and his father had been a newspaper man 
before him. 

For twenty-three years the elder Farson was a gifted edi- 
torial writer on the staff of the New York Evening Star; and 
when he died Bob’s mother soon realized to her sorrow that 
she could never hope to send the boy to college. 

This realization, her slender income, and Bob’s earnest 
pleas to be allowed to go to work all had their weight; and 
when Bob burst in 
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a fact comforting to New York fans, but to Bob it was some- 
thing of a mockery. 

In the days that followed—September days—he was called 
upon to face a real test of character. That test was to stick 
uncomplaining to his job while his friends, his office associates, 
everybody, it seemed, made jubilant and excited preparations 
to witness the coming contests. 





on her one afternoon 
to announce that 
Nedling, an old friend 
of his father’s and 
Baseball Editor of 
the Evening Star, 
would, with her con- 
sent, make a place 
for him in his de- 


partment, she felt 
that she had to 
yield. -In this de- 


cision she was influ- 
enced by recalling a 
statement of her hus- 
band’s that, next to 
college, a metropoli- 
tan newspaper office 
was perhaps the best 
place in the world 
for a thinking 
boy to get an edu- 
cation. 

That Bob was a 
thinking boy his 
friend Nedling, the 
the editor, had dis- 
covered quite by 
chance one day when 
Bob dropped in on 
him for a_ chat. 
When, to Nedling’s 
astonishment, a few 
questions revealed 
that Bob had a fund 
of accurate informa- 
tion about the big 
leagues and _ their 
players that would 
have done credit to 
many sports writers, 
he surveyed him 
critically for a mo- 
ment and then made the momentous suggestion about the job. 

“‘But,’” Nedling cautioned him, noting Bob’s eagerness, 
“don’t get the idea that you are going to be a full-fledged 
writer from the start. Because you aren’t.”’ 

“T won't, sir,” Bob hastily assured him. 

“For a long while,”’ continued the editor, “‘ you will be little 
more than a copy boy. But we all loved your dad here, and 
when the chance comes for you to show what’s in you, you 
can be sure I'll send you over the top.” 


EPORTING for work on a Monday morning in June, Bob 

was soon impressed with the truth of what Nedling had 

said. He ran errands, filled paste-pots, clipped marked news- 

papers carried copy and proofs toand from the composing-room 

where the iron fingers of the linotype machines clattered all day, 

and—once in a great while—had a modest little item turned 
over to him to write. 

Such is the irony of life that, although he was connected 
with the sporting department of a great newspaper, he 
never had time to go to a ball game. Twice Nedling gave him 
passes to see either the Giants or the Yankees play, but each 
time something came up in the office to prevent his going. 
Once he was almost sent out to help one of the younger sports 
writers cover a game; but a thoughtless assistant editor 
asked for some batting averages of years gone by, and Bob, 
who had come to be something of an office encyclopedia in 
such matters, had to spend the afternoon getting up the 
required facts. 

As the summer drew to a close and with it the seasons of 
the National and American leagues, Bob had to admit to him- 
self that, while he had learned a lot, he certainly had not found 
journalism—his end of it, in any event—a very thrilling pro- 
fession. In a few weeks the World’s Series would be on. The 
Giants seemed unshakable as National League leaders, and, 
barring a terrific slump, would win that race hands down. 
This would insure part of the Series being played in the city, 
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said nothing about his predicament. Possibly he had steeled 
himself by recalling Nedling’s first warning about newspape! 
work not being all fun and glory, together with his own reply, 
which was, in effect, that he understood. 

He did understand, but, gosh! it was hard. At quitting time 
Tuesday afternoon, as he turned to tell Nedling good-night 
on the eve of the great closing game, Bob had to fight with all 
his inward strength to keep from showing the disappointment 
that he felt. And then suddenly Nedling was speaking. He 
was addressing him, Bob. 

“By the way, Bob,” Nedling was saying, “I want you to 
give us a hand on this World’s Series game to-morrow.” 

Bob’s face went a 
little white as he 
swept off his cap and 
faced the editor. 
“Yes, sir,” he man- 
aged to gulp. 

Nedling spoke rap- 
idly, but clearly: “I 
want you to go up to 
the Polo Grounds 
early to-morrow 
morning and_ tele- 
phone in something 
about the scenes at 
the gates. It looks 
like the last of the 
Series and the crowd 
will be a whopper.” 

He paused a mo- 
ment, swept the boy 
with his critical grey 
eyes, and went on: 
“Young Smithson, 
who has been doing 
this early morning 
stuff, is sick, and I 
haven’t got a spare 
man for the job. 
You can do it, I’m 
sure.” 

“Yes, sir,” gulped 
Bob again. 





“If you've been 
reading the paper, 
you know about 


what we want,”’ con- 
tinued Nedling— 
“how many waited 
all night at the gates; 
how the leaders got 
their places, the jam 
at the bleacher en- 





Mechanically and vaguely he continued to fill paste-pots 


The Giants took the National League pennant, and easily, 
as had been foreseen. In the American League an amazing 
thing happened. Contrary to all the dope, the Washington 
team startled the youngest and oldest inhabitants by a re- 
markable string of victories toward the end of the season and 
finished, not in the second division where for years they had 
reposed, but at the head of the column, pennant winners for 
the first time in the history of baseball! 

Instantly the country went baseball-mad. The Evening 
Star went baseball-mad. Nedling went baseball-mad. In 
such circumstances it was not surprising that Bob Farson, 
young and inconspicuous staff member that he was, should be 
forgotten and ignored. They even forgot to toss him the 
marked newspapers to clip. Mechanically and vaguely he con- 
tinued to fill paste-pots and carry copy. 

Every day he hoped, of course, that Nedling would emerge 
from his baseball-trance long enough to tell him to take an 
afternoon off and see at least one game. He might even hand 
him a pass. But Nedling, ordinarily so kind-hearted and 
thoughtful, had too much on his editorial mind. And no 
wonder. The games were running to a tie. They were tied! 
The best four out of seven games decides the World’s Series. 
And Washington had taken the first two games, New York the 
third, Washington the fourth, New York the fifth and sixth. 
Tied with three games each and four necessary to win, the 
last and deciding contest—barring a tie game—would be 
played in New York next day. 


I TEXT day would be Wednesday, Wednesday and October. 

Indications were that it would be a wonderful Wednesday, 
wonderful from a weather standpoint, and, for the fortunate 
thousands who would journey to the Polo Grounds, wonderful 
in other ways. But for: Bob, destined to report for work as 
usual, it would not be wonderful at all. Ft would be terrible. 

You are not to construe it that Bob uttered these thoughts. 
All through the ordeal (for him) of the World’s Series he had 





trances, and all that 

sort of thing. Here’s 
three dollars for expense money. Better be at the grounds at 
six o’clock. Needn’t thank me. Good luck.” 

Bob took the proffered three dollars and drew a deep breath. 
He had hardly breathed while Nedling was speaking. 

His instructions over, the editor again bent over some 
copy he was editing. From his standpoint a tiny cog in 
his World’s Series newspaper machine had been mended. 
That was all. 

But how big it all was to Bob. Heart beating high, eyes 
shining, the money crushed in his hand, he took an eager step 
toward the desk. 

Nedling continued to bend over his copy. For perhaps a 
quarter of a minute he worked in silence; then, raising his head 
to emit a cloud of pipe smoke, his glance fell on the waiting 
boy and a shade of annoyance touched his face. 

*‘ Anything wrong?”’ he inquired. 

“No, sir,” said Bob. “I thank you very much, but—but—I 
thought maybe you had forgotten——” 

Nedling frowned. “I told you never mind the thanks.” 
This a bit sharply. . . . ““And what have I forgotten?” 

30b hesitated; the color crept toward his blond hair. 

“What is it?” cried Nedling, puzzled. 

“Why, I haven’t got a ticket,”’ the boy blurted out. 

“Ticket!”’ Nedling fairly shouted it. ‘My dear boy, you 
don’t need a ticket. Your work will all be outside the 
grounds before the game is called. Ticket! Great uns! 
We’re using all our working seats in the press-box, and we 
even had to turn down a request for passes from one of the 
directors.” 

“Oh,” said Bob blankly. “I didn’t understand. You see, 
I thought that to report about the crowds properly I had to 
go in.” . 

‘Not a bit of it,” Nedling interrupted cheerfully. “You 
just hang around the gates and follow instructions. When the 
game starts youll be through. Then, if you want to, take the 
rest of the day off.” 
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B°2 backed away from the desk in a daze. His chance—the 
chance he had hoped and waited for—had become sud- 
denly a tragedy. By a stretch of the imagination he could 
classify himself as a part of the corps reporting the game, but 
in this mere fact there was for the moment little consolation. 

He could, he told himself as he walked away, spare the money 
for admission to the bleachers, yet he realized that by the time 
the game had started and his duties at the gates were done 
every inch of space would be taken. He would have about as 
much chance of getting in as he would of pitching the game! 
This would be equally true of the vantage points about the 
grounds, Coogan’s Bluff and the rearing heights of the elevated 
structure and near-by buildings. There, as he knew, the rag- 
tag and the bob-tail and ardent fans lacking the: admission 
price, would foregather in vast and stubborn numbers hours 
before the first ball was pitched. 

Bitter in his disappointment, Bob made a moody journey 
homeward. After dinner, however, he found his spirits reviv- 
ing. He was proud that Nedling had placed on his shoulders 
even so small a share of responsibility. He was conscious also 
of the fact that the editor had not meant to be heartless or 
callous. The calm way in which he had resumed his work 
after giving Bob his instructions was proof of this. In the 
absorption of the moment it simply had not occurred to him 
that, without a ticket and with that great throng yelling within, 
Bob would find his vigil a cruel one. 

As Nedling had so emphatically announced, tickets were at 
a premium. Speculators were demanding exorbitant rates 
for such ones as they had been able to corner. Thousands of 
fans, to whom time and money alike were abundant, would be 
unable to see the game. Hundreds of these, ordinarily patrons 
of the box and grandstand seats, would have to accept the 
bleachers as a last resort. As Nedling had put it, the crowd 
would be a whopper. , 

Knowing baseball as he did, no one appreciated more than 
Bob the importance, from a news standpoint, of the game to 
be fought out next day. Washington, he reasoned, would de- 
pend on the smoky speed of her great pitcher, young Johnson 
Walters, while the home team, come what might, looked to the 
hard-hitting Huff to knock at least one home-run and break 
up the game. 

Bambino Huff! Huff, the Great Circuit Clouter!. Huff, the 
Incomparable! 

Versed in the lingo of the professional game, Bob could see 
in his mind’s eye a hundred headlines proclaiming the past 
achievements and mighty prowess of the great batter and left- 
fielder. 

‘And he'll do it,’ thought Bob as he turned in that night. 
“He'll knock Walters out of the box. The Giants win.” 


HE stars were still blinking and the milkman making his 
rounds when, having left home breakfastless, Bob boarded 
an elevated train in lower Manhattan next morning, bound 
north for the last stop and the home of the Giants. It was still 
dark on the streets—too dark to read—and Bob didn’t unfold 
the morning newspaper he had purchased at Brooklyn Bridge 
until he took his seat in the car. For the next thirty minutes 
he would read what the sporting specialists had to say in 
advance of the great game. 
With a thrill of interest he held the paper under the light. 
The next moment he winced as if in pain. Shrieking at 
him from the front page were these headlines: 


GIANTS LOSE HUFF 
FOR BIG GAME TO-DAY 


GREAT BATTER SPRAINS WRIST AND CAN Not PLay 
IN DEcIDING WoRLD’s SERIES CONTEST 


EASY FOR THE VISITORS 


WitH WALTERS IN FINE Form, Experts PREDICT ViCTORY 
AND WoRLD’s PENNANT FOR WASHINGTON 


Bob read the headlines twice to find the hidden joke. 
Surely it was a hoax. But the second and third readings were 
as sober as the first, so he bored into the article below as a 
further test. 

The first paragraph told him the whole distressing truth. 
Huff was out of the game. He had slipped on a rug in his 
apartment, and had fallen on the hard floor, twisting under 
him his famous right arm.. The swelling was not great, nor the 
pain severe, yet physicians, hastily summoned, had warned 
him that to play that day might mean a ruined arm for life. 

Bob read the account down to the last word before he threw 
the paper from him with a groan. Whatever resentment he 
had felt at the incomplete part he was to play in covering the 
game was now swept away. He was sorry for Huff, sorry for 
the Giants, sorry for the thousands of fans who, counting on 
the great batter for victory and the world’s title, would groan 
just as he had. He wondered how Walters, the Washington 
pitcher, would feel with the man he most feared thus dramat- 
ically eliminated by a freak of fate. “He wondered whom they 
would send in as Hufi’s substitute. And he shivered to think 
of the substitute’s feelings as he stepped to the plate under 
the eyes of forty thousand-fans, all expecting him to fill the 
shoes that Huff had so suddenly left vacant. 

- At 155th Street Bob left the train and stepped out on the 
station platform, high above the curb. As he descended the 
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long incline of iron-shod steps to the avenue which marks the 
eastern boundary of the Polo Grounds dawn was just breaking. 
Mist hung over pavement and sidewalk; and the scarred face 
of Coogan’s Bluff was almost hidden. 

The boy walked swiftly toward the bleacher entrances. 
Here a bedraggled crowd was gathered. There were in the 
throng about two hundred blear-eyed men and boys, and they 
were talking in rough whispers, although there was no need for 
silence. Many of them had newspapers, and about each paper 
was a little group. Before Bob came up to them he knew what 
they were reading and why they were talking in such low 
tones. They were discussing the accident to Huff. Whisper- 
ing was natural. One little chap was on the verge of tears. 

Squatting around a bonfire in the road this crowd of the 
faithful had waited all night long in order to be among the 
leaders in the line that would surge into the bleachers when the 
gates were thrown open. A few were messenger-boys employed 
to hold places by enthusiasts who had been unable to get 
grandstand seats in the advance sale. But mostly they were 
fans in the rough, keen for the excitement of a night of it, 
willing to endure real hardship if need be. Ten sleepy police- 
men paced up and down the sidewalk. They would be replaced 
later by two hundred picked men who would handle the great 
throng to come. 


pe TERPRETING Bob’s approach as the advance guard 
of new arrivals, the crowd of all-nighters bestirred itself and 
formed, two abreast, a straggling line leading back from the 
bleacher ticket windows. With no attempt at thrusting him- 
self into the column, Bob obtained the names of the leaders; 
questioned a policeman as to whether anything of special 
interest had happened during the night, then went to an owl 
dog-wagon across the way and telephoned his office. 

“Do they know about the accident to Huff?” asked the 
re-write man at the other end of the wire. 

“Yes,” said Bob. “They got it in the first editions. Every- 
body was talking about it in whispers when I got here.” 

“Great stuff!’’ exclaimed the re-write man. “‘ Faithful 
fans,’”’ he improvised glibly, “ ‘wait all night at Polo Grounds 
and talk in whispers at dawn as news of mishap to Huff is 
broken.’ ”’ 

“One kid was almost crying,” added Bob. 

“Bully!” cried the voice. ‘‘ You'll makea star reporter yet. 
You’ve got an eye and an ear for the dramatic.” 

“And, Mr. Wilder,” broke in the boy. “‘What’s the latest? 
Can’t he possibly play?” 

“ Afraid not,” said the voice. ‘Doctors all say no. Poor old 
Huff paced his room all night. Swears if he can’t play he 
won’t go near the grounds. Fierce,isn’t it? . . . Call up again 
when you’ve got some more dope. Watch out for the 
human-interest stuff.” 

The click of the receiver told Bob that the 
re-write man had. gone to his typewriter to 
polish up the first instalment of the early story. 

When the boy reached his 
post again more policemen 
were arriving, and down the 
stairs from the elevated sta- 
tion recruits to the bleachers’ 
line clattered in growing 
squads. Rasping protests at 
the bad luck of 
the home team 
thrust themselves 
above the hum of 
conversation. 
“Gee! what a 
crime.” “Holy 
cat, the Nation- 
als won’t do a 
thing to us.” 
These and other 
phrases crackled 
in the air. 

And still the 
crowd came. The 
sun rose; the 
mists cleared 
slowly. By half- 
past seven o’clock 
nearly a_ thou- 
sand were in the 
bleachers’ line; 
Eighth Avenue 
was getting 
jammed. In great 
numbers came 
the street fakes, 
h oarse-voiced, 
ware-laden. In 
packs and on lit- 
tle stands their 
offerings smote 
the nose and eye. 
Hot coffee and 
sandwiches 
tempted those 
who had missed 


Bob was across the room at the telephone 
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breakfast, among them Bob; the appeal of popcorn and 
peanuts was more general. “Pennants of your favorite team” 
cluttered the drooping shoulders of seedy ne’er-do-wells; but 
sales as yet were light. Bleacherites do not buy pennants, as 
a rule. These were for the later arrivals—the more aristo- 
cratic holders of box and grandstand seats, among them 
pretty girls in furs—remember it was October—with escorts 
whose spending money for the day was not all in small silver. 
And then there would be the Washington delegation and they 
would need flags to make a splotch of color in the stands. 


EANWHILE the bleachers’ column crept further and 

further along the fence, lengthening ‘steadily like a gigan- 
tic snake growing fantastically from the head backward. 
Bob kept rough count. There were twelve hundred in the 
line, he estimated, when it surged suddenly forward. The sale 
of tickets had begun. 

Nearly two hundred policemen were on the scene now, 
prodding the line where shoving caused a bulge. As they did 
so the human snake would shorten spasmodically at the head, 
only to take on added length at the tail. Men to whom the 
work had become second nature were dealing out tickets with 
the rapidity of magicians, raking in the dollars that fell before 
them like hail. 

With whoops of delight the vanguard of fans poured through 
the clicking turnstiles and clambered to points of vantage off 
right and left field. It was nearly six hours before the game 
would be called—but what is six hours to a bleacherite? 

Bob telephoned his office that the bleachers were open and 
repeated that the dirge of the day was the mishap to Huff. 

“All right,” said the voice at the other end of the wire. 
“Just keep an eye out for anything big from now on. The 
desk says you may beat it when the grandstand mob gets well 
started. They’ll begin to come before noon.” 

“ Anything from Huff?” asked Bob. 

“Nothing new,” said the voice. ‘‘The team’s gone up; but 
he’s so broken up they couldn’t drag him out of his room.” 

Standing by a friendly policeman, Bob Farson kept his vigil. 
At twelve-thirty the bleachers were packed, and the grand- 
stand crowd was at full tide. Looking strange in their street 
clothes, the players of both teams passed the boy and went in 
to warm up. A little later he saw McGraw step from his 
automobile at the curb, and as the manager turned to give 
directions to the chauffeur, Bob caught a glimpse of his face. 
He looked as though he hadn’t slept all night. 

A crowd quickly gathered about the manager and followed 
him to the gate. 
Who would bat 
for Huff? a dozen 
voices asked. 
McGraw only 
shook his head. 

Half an hour 
passed. The 
rushing crowd be- 
gan to dwindle. 
Nearlyforty 
thousand specta- 
tors had already 
passed through 
the turnstiles. 
Bob realized that 
his work wasover. 
He shut his eyes 
and leaned 
against the fence. 
Inside he could 
hear the steady 
tramp of feet as 
the multitude 
found seats. He 
was sick at heart. 
The fence boards 
throbbed under 
his cheek, and he 
wondered if it 
were caused by 
something inside 
him or by the 
vibrations set up 
by the crowd. 
By and by a 
policeman 
touched him on 
the shoulder and 
said: 

“Say, kid, why 
don’t you go up 
on the bluff? You 
can’t see nothin’ 
through this 
fence.” 

Blindly Bob 
turned south and 
walked down the 
avenue. To his 

(Concluded on 
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He urged me on, even taking hold of me with that. claw of his 


IS appearance shocked me. He was not much over 
sixteen, I knew, though mature for his age, but he 
had the seamed countenance of one who had seen 
the horrors of the damned. He could not sit quietly 

in a chair, but would repeatedly jerk his head around involun- 
tarily, “to see the crawling thing,” he explained, “that I have 
a dreadful feeling must be close behind me.” 

This story he told me less than a year ago, told it to me 
because he had stumbled upon me in his aimless, needless, 
terror-stricken flight to escape from—his imagination. I, his 
former teacher, was the first person he ran into that he knew; 
and he simply had to blurt it all out. I remember him in 
school as a boy with a remarkable gift of expression, a vocabu- 
lary far beyond his years, who might have made his mark in 
a literary career. He may, yet! Who knows? At any rate, 
I know of no other youth of his age who could have described 
his experience so vividly. 

I kept him for a time at my Lake George cottage, and a 
neighbor got him a job. Never would this tale have been 
told for publication had it not been for the pleasant surprise 
I received the other evening when I read the headlines of my 
newspaper. That boy, who seemed a few months ago a ner- 
vous wreck, afraid of a shadow, a few days ago gave an ex- 
hibition of heroism— Hold on! Telling that first would 
spoil thé other story, which had better be recorded as nearly 
as possible in the words he used in relating it to me scarcely 
twenty-four hours after the thing happened. 


w= my mother died [he began] I left my stepfather 
without ceremony and started north, not caring where 
I landed so long as I got a job or meals enough to keep alive 
and a place to sleep. In plain words, I was a tramp, so far 
as the law looked upon me. In Albany the police ran me in 
within two hours after I walked into town. This scar across 
my chin was the cause. They then 
let me go with shakes of the head 
after trying a false mustache on my 
face. At Mechanicsville they nabbed 
me again and notified Albany that 
they had the man with the scar. 

One of the force from Alt jny who 
had looked me over before came out 
on the next train, and when he saw 
me he bawled Mechanicsville police 
out as a bunch of rubes and I was set 
free. That wasn’t enough. Schenec- 
tady paid me the compliment of 
giving me a bed and three meals free, 
only to turn me loose after a telephone 


conversation with Al- 
bany. Only this time I 
learned why I was such 
a celebrity. An Albany 
bank had been robbed 
of a nice fat sum in cash 
and securities. The 
thief was an employee 
with a black mustache 
and a peculiar scar on 
his chin. My scar 
matched his, so it seems, 
and though I was only 
a boy, I was so big that 
the detectives could not 
get it out of their heads 
that perhaps I was the 
culprit in disguise. 

Not wishing to spend 

half my hours behind bars, I 
took to the most unfrequented 
roads when I left Schenectady, 
and turned my coat collar up 
and drew my chin down into it. 
It was somewhere south of 
Schenectady that I ran across 
the man with the wooden 
hand. 
His auto had gone back on 
him, and I stopped to watch 
him, with the idea of bum- 
ming a ride. He was tall and 
skinny with a bushy, sandy 
beard. At first he was grumpy, 
making no concealment of the 
fact that he wished I’d go along 
and mind my own business; yet 
when I let drop the information 
that I was not a native but a weary traveler, his interest was 
awakened and he soon drew out of me my story. We worked 
at that machine for over two hours, and that is when and 
how I found out that his right hand wasn’t all his. At length 
the motor started. 

‘Jump in, if you have nothing better to do,’’ he suggested. 
“T’ll show you how to make up for lost time.” 


E CERTAINLY made time. I never rode like that 

before and hope never to do so again. Over the worst 
roads imaginable we careened, always off the main thorough- 
fare, I suppose, though I have no idea where we went. After 
a time we began going up into the mountains, banging, 
jolting, leaping, climbing at a pace fio sane man ever at- 
tempted before. How that car hung together I cannot 
understand. 

As we tore across a bridge and shot up along a hillside he 
leaned over and spoke. 

“Towpath just beyond here—narrow spot—room for one 
vehicle—cliff to left, precipice to right—no rail—man drove 
off one night—into river—picked up five miles below.” 

The next moment I wished he had kept that yarn to him- 
self. We skidded along that towpath most of the time trusting 
to luck and two wheels. The glimpses I got of the river far 
below didn’t reassure me. 

Half an hour further on we turned to the left and bounced 
up a narrow road which, from the grass in the center and the 
ruts and stones, I judged was little used. We had met scarcely 
anybody in our whole journey, an indication of the kind of 
roads he had selected. 

The sky was growing lighter when we stopped to get out and 
let down some bars, which he put up behind us. The machine 
then crawled slowly up into the woods for another half mile 
before coming to a standstill for the last time. 





I found the balt of cord and by its aid found the narrow opening 
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By Wilbur S. Boyer 
Illustrated by John R. Neill 


‘*We made fairly good time,” said he, smiling at me. I 
can’t say that at any time I liked his smile: he seemed to be 
making fun of me. ; 

The back of that auto was loaded with a large coil of inch 
rope, a lantern, and some old clothes. ; 

‘‘Somewhere in these woods,” said he as he donned the 
rough clothes, ‘there is a cave that I have often wished to 
visit. Now, thanks to that confounded auto, I have very little 
time to spare, but I’m going to see what’s down there. Join 
me?” 

“Sure!” said I; for now that the ride was over, the chance 
for adventure got me. 

The ground in the woods was marked here and there with 
great funnel-shaped holes some thirty or forty feet deep. He 
exhibited remarkable powers of detection when he picked out 
almost at once the particular one of these funnels that had 
at its bottom a black hole twenty feet in diameter leading 
straight down into the earth. 

“Here’s the spot,” said he. 

Tying the rope to a tree, he threw the rest of it down the 
hole and, lantern in teeth, started down. When his halloo 
came floating up from the depths I followed. 


EVENTY feet down a rope swinging and bumping 

against the cold, wet sides of that shaft was no joke; and 
the farther down I got the colder and damper it seemed. I 
landed on the ledge beside him. Still we were not at the 
bottom. With the rope to steady us, we slid and scrambled 
down a decline nowhere less than forty-five degrees from the 
horizontal and in places perpendicular, until after a particu- 
larly difficult drop he announced that we were at the bottom, 
two hundred feet below the sunshine. 

He stooped down and crawled under a ledge and I followed. 
It was a nasty, wet hole. The rubble forming the floor was 
cold and slimy. The sides of the passage were damp, the top 
dripped over me, the water soaked through the knees of my 
trousers; and all was inky black except for the puny lantern 
light, of which I now could get but a glimpse between his legs 
and which seemed merely to make the darkness more intense. 

The thrill that had caused me to jump at the chance of 
adventure up there in the sunlight amid the trees, down here 
oozed from my finger-tips as they came in contact with clammy 
rocks that reminded me of a corpse I’d helped drag from the 
East River a month before. I tried to shake off the feeling. 
I should have funked then and there had I not been more 
afraid of being left in the dark than I was of what that sickly 
glimmer might lead me into. 

The roof came near the floor, as if to squeeze us in its piti- 
less jaw. He got down on his stomach to wriggle through an 
opening, and suddenly all was black. I followed frantically 
and found myself crawling into water, and bumped my head 
against something. 

It was a relief to hear his voice: “It’s a boat. Press it 
down and crawl in.” 

I saw a streak of light not two inches wide between the roof 
and the top of the board. This board I pulled down until I 
was able to squeeze into the skiff, not without causing it to 
ship some water. It was a flat-bottomed affair, which he 
assured me, on the authority of a “History of the Border 
Wars,” an old volume he had read, had been built over eighty 
years. It smelt as if it had been dead that long—the musty 
smell of a sodden wreck. 

We lay on our backs in the slimy bottom and pushed our- 
selves along by putting our hands on the ceiling. Later we 
could get to our feet; and after fifteen minutes of winding in 
and out on a stream not ten feet wide, we reached the end. 
Bats by the hundreds haunted this passage, flying about us, 
striking our faces and hitting against our bodies and offending 
our nostrils with an indescribably unpleasant odor. 

We left the boat and waded a way. I stepped into a quick- 
sand and yelled for help; but he had gone on rapidly and left 
me in semi-darkness. Luckily it was only a couple of feet 
deep and I was able to pull myself 
out and hurry after him. 

I was angry with him for not com- 
ing back. 

‘Softly, friend,” said he; “I was 
around a bend and did not hear you.” 


ET he had been near enough for 

me to get some reflection from his 
light! I did not argue. Something 
in his voice and in the cold steel of 
his eyes convinced me that his state- 
ment was meant to end the matter. 
I was scared—scared now by the man 
himself. Yet he urged me on, even 
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taking hold of me with that claw of his and pushing me 
along. 

Sometimes we crawled, sometimes waded in water so cold 
as to congeal the blood, at others climbed over immense lime 
formations that must have been accumulating for thousands of 
years; yet always our path went down, down, down! deeper 
into the bowels of the earth. And I got to thinking of the 
sunlight and a couple of bluebells that I’d noticed right at the 
brink of the hole. 

At length we came to a hole smaller than any we had yet 
gone through. He got down in the slime and wriggled along, 
shoving the lantern ahead of him. I followed. It was a 
tighter squeeze for me, but I managed. 

We came out upon a narrow shelf which encircled a pit of 
repulsive blackness—a blackness that seemed to have body 
to it, so if you dropped into it, it would fold and wrap about 
you like a horrible strangling black jelly. 

The other edge was barely visible, a hundred feet away; 
but the depths absorbed the light and cut off vision of what 
lay below. Into my mind flashed the words of a preacher I 
once heard: ‘The great, silent, unilluminable Darkness of 
the Hereafter lies at the feet of the living and man stands 
poised at the brink till Death pushes him in.” The jagged 
wall behind us, pointing upward, ended in blackness—the feeble 
rays of our single lantern revealed little of the mystery there. 

These were the things that forced themselves upon me at 
first; but I drew back with a start when a ghostly shape to the 
left caught my attention. It proved to be a snow-white rock, 
doubtless fallen from the impenetrable gloom above. Six 
feet tall and four feet thick, it stood at the edge as though 
poised for its leap into the abyss. 

I turned to look at my companion. He had carefully laid 
down the ball of cord that from the place where we had left the 
long rope he had been unwinding behind us as a trail, even 
from the boat. One look at his face showed me that he was 
working under some strain of suppressed emotion—in the 
light of things that followed I'll now say, a mixture of emotions. 
His eyes had an unnatural glare, his teeth an unnatural set, 
like those in a skeleton. 

“Tt’s HELL!” he exclaimed in a rasping whisper; and my 
heart leaped to my throat when the black cavern above and 
helow whispered back, “Hell! hell! hel/!//” and a thousand 
little echo demons broke out in uncanny, senseless whisperings. 

[ hid my face, until he held up the lantern and drew my 
hands down roughly with that claw of his. One look at my 
countenance was enough, for he let out one derisive, “‘Ha!”’ 
as if he enjoyed my terror. 


HE voice above repeated it sharply, clearly; when, as at 
a signal, the fiends of the depths took it up and the 
cavern was filled with diabolical laughter. I sank back upon 
the ledge, my legs too weak to sustain my weight. Nor do 


I think my companion was wholly unaffected by the weird ° 


spell, though he knew it was only the echoes. 

In the light of what I know now, I believe it was with the 
desperate bravado of cupidity that he unwound a light but 
strong rope from his waist and tied it around that ghost rock 
by the edge. He drew a revolver from his pocket and held it 
to my head. 

“Don’t look over the edge if you value your life!”’ he 
warned, and the echo devils gibbered at me menacingly. 

He let himself over the ledge into the pit, the lantern in 
his teeth, and left me alone. And I was in darkness! a faint 
glimmer on the opposite side of the pit, that was all! In 
another instant, that was gone. 

I stood it as long as I could—the silence, the inky black- 


ness of the living tomb—then, unable to endure it, welcoming , 


whatever fate disobedience might bring, I felt my way blindly 
to the spectral rock, seized the rope where it rounded the 
back, and leaned over. 

At first I could see only a pool of water forty feet below. 
I looked still closer to the wall on my side. Can I ever blot 
out the sight! He was standing on a rock that rose from the 
pool and had just taken from the water a dripping bag. But 
what caused me to cry out in horror was the sight of a ghastly 
face staring up at me from the pool at my companion’s feet. 

It was a man’s face, fearfully distorted by a look of hate, 
terror, and despair. He had a black mustache, and an old 
scar just like mine was across the chin, Dead, without a 
doubt—do not ask me how I know—I’ve seen corpses in the 
water before—and by whose hand I knew as I saw the coun- 
tenance my guide turned upon me when my yell startied him. 
A satanic countenance that damned him, even as it con- 
demned me. 

Call it telepathy, call it what you will—in that infinitesimal 
fraction of time when our eyes met, the whole revolting 
picture was engraved indelibly on my mind. It may be but 
the product of my imagination. Yet I saw two figures on the 
shelf which I now occupied—they quarreled—the one with 
the bag refused to give in to some demand of the other; 
whereupon they struggled—that horrible wooden hand may 
have dealt the blow—the man with the bag crumpled up and 
toppled toward the pit—the other tried to catch him to obtain 
possession ‘of the precious bag—he failed—the man with the 
bag plunged into the blackness; and the other threw himself 





down to peer over the edge into the swallowing darkness and . 


curse in baffled, impotent rage. 
I'he cave-fiends had scarcely begun to repeat my cry when, 
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quick as a flash, he snatched out his revolver and fired at 


me, even as he leaped for the rope. 


I threw myself 


back, unharmed, feeling the rope tighten as I did so; but 
I gave such a violent shove that the ghost rock, under 
our added weights, swayed, then toppled over the edge, 


carrying with it the rope. 


NE blood-curdling scream joined the din of shots and 

cries, to be cut short by a sickening thud. The light 

went out. Isank upon the narrow ledge in a pandemo- 

nium of yells and shots and screams cut short and the 
nauseating crunch of rock meeting flesh and rock. 

I must have lost my senses; for the next I remember I 
was just a brain flooded with agonizing thoughts of the 
situation. There was I, in the bowels of the earth, in a 
darkness indescribable, between me and the open air 
a route the contemplation of which appalled me. 

I had no matches. He had matches; but there was no 
way of reaching him, even if I could have screwed up the 
courage to go near what was left of him. This last thought 
led to its fellow: was he dead? dying? or would I, if I lay 
there, soon feel his claw on my throat? The thought 
brought my body to life. Trembling and, I must confess, 
whimpering, I crawled toward the exit, came upon the 
precious ball of cord, and by its aid found that narrow 


opening that led out of the rotunda. 


Down I dropped 


and started to wriggle through on my stomach, my nerves 


and muscles in a panic. It grew 
smaller and smaller, and tighter 
and tighter, till at length I stuck. 

With terror-stricken frenzy I 
tried to dig my toes and fingers 
into the bottom of the tunnel. 
But the water had done its work 
well here in wearing this passage, 
the floor was as smooth as a slab 
in a morgue, with just a slimy 
ooze to cover it, while the sides 
had a_ tantalizing roughness 
reminiscent of maple-sugar. 

I could feel my hair stand on 
end just as positively as I could 
feel my whole insides churning 
and swelling. My flesh was 
shaken with the chills of mental 
agony. In one instant my mind 
must have been flighty, for I was 


in my grave, buried alive, and ; 


striving to burst the iron-bound 
coffin that crushed my chest and 
bruised my back; but the next I 
thought I heard a groan in the 
rotunda behind me. ‘Then there 
came over me a sensation as of 
some Thing creeping.in after me, 
breathing stealthily. I kicked 
and shrieked and tried to back 
out; but when I found I could 
not budge either way, I fell to 
crying, begging the Crawling 
Thing to have mercy. ‘Then I 
fainted. 

When I came to, it was with 
the first thought that it was all 
a: hideous nightmare—a feeling 
that was at once dispelled by the 
chilly, damp reality. A peculiar 
calm took possession of me. I 
found myself incapable of any 
more emotion. My mind had 
reached the limit. Thoughts of 
my late companion and the grew- 
some deed in the pool had no 
terrors for me. I calmly figured 
out my predicament. And at 
once common sense solved the 
riddle. Moving not a foot to one 
side I found I 
could force 


my body 
through the 
opening. 


Why de- 
scribe that 
return jour- 
ney? Ididac- 
complish the 
impossible. I_ 
came out of 
that tomb 
over a_ mile, 
withouta 
light, follow- 
ing that deliv- 
ering cord. 
Bruised and 
(Concluded on 
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n’s face fearfully distorted 











F ANY man thinks that all the free public land is gone, 
he ought to be in Boise, Salt Lake City, or one of the 
other western capitals when Uncle Sam’s surveyors start 
out each spring to do their annual bit in reducing by 

some thousand acres the vast unsurveyed public domain of 
the United States. Even with the passing of the big mule 
teams in favor of the swifter but less romantic trucks, the 
atmosphere around the federal buildings is surcharged with 
the excitement of making up the crews, overhauling the 
equipment, and getting under way for what is the western 
surveyor’s “big league season.”’ 

Excitement is not confined to the vicinity of the surveyor- 
generals’ offices. Throughout the West are scattered groups 
of homesteaders—some of them pioneers in their counties— 
who hope each spring that this year will bring the surveyors who 
will make a deed to their place possible. For, until a township 
has been surveyed—at least in 
part—the settler, who has 
carved out his little ranch in 
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that they knew how to do specialized work which they could 
not adequately describe on paper. 

Many former assistants to these men took the examinations 
and passed. Recruits came from the college ranks. The clos- 
ing down of mining districts, sawmills, and irrigation projects 
furnished many excellent chainmen, axemen, and moundsmen. 
The service kept the fine traditions of the old school, but im- 
proved the quality of work tremendously. 

“Nowhere in our federal service,” a well-traveled politician 
once told me, “have I seen a finer personnel than you get in the 
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the mining camps of Idaho, Nevada, and other western States 
—an unmitigated nuisance. 

A favorite trick, on the arrival in camp of a “ Washing- 
ton guy,” was to have him help “hitch up.” If a mule 
knocked him for a goal, it was seen at once that extreme 
caution was necessary. “Don’t make him climb cliffs, use 
an axe, or ford a river,” was the verdict. If he hitched 
the traces before fastening the neck-yoke to the collar, 
each seasoned chainman wagged his head and murmured 
sadly, ‘Solid ivory. Don’t let him touch the transit.” 

By common consent, the one job at which the unwelcome 
guest could do the least damage was flagging. If he got lost, 
an axeman ora moundsman could be sent to take the line- , 
point. Bitter experience had taught the western men that 
axeing would ultimately mean a cut foot. Mounding would 
result in the “north” on the brass cap facing east or west. 
To have the easterner do 
chaining work would, everyone 








virgin timber or on the rim of a 
treeless desert, has only a 
squatter’s right to his land. 
After the survey, he can make 
formal application for his 
patent. 

The work of the General 
Land Office, that bureau of the 
Department of the Interior 
which attends to dividing each 
township into thirty-six square 
miles, is directed from Wash- 
ington. Eastern and southern 
surveys are ordered and super- 
vised from the national capital. 
In the West, each surveyor- 
general has much leeway in 
forming his crews and directing 
the work which must be done 
within his State. 

The honorable record of the 
General Land Office runs back 
almost to the time of George Washington, and ante- 
dates that of any other surveying corps. The forma- 
tion of the Union made it necessary to dispose of the 
lands owned by those colonies whose western 
borders extended almost indefinitely into the wilder- 
ness that was later to be known as Ohio, Tennessee, 
Indiana, and other States. Naturally, on the for- 
mation of the Union, a special bureau had to be 
organized for this work. The purchase of the Louisi- 
ana territory vastly enlarged the bureau’s scope. 
When the Lewis and Clarke discoveries and the 
Mexican cession of Pacific coast territory extended 
our national boundaries to the western ocean, the 
General Land Office found itself facing an immense 
job. Millions of acres needed surveying under great 
natural difficulties. In many sections of the West, the first 
men to set foot were the surveyors authorized by this bureau 
to set stakes and mark the outlines of Uncle Sam’s property. 





R years the contracting system of surveys was fol- 

lowed. Some grizzled old surveyor would present a bid 
or agree to the Land Office’s price for making a survey of 
certain townships. Once his bid was accepted, this chief 
of party would assemble his crew, buy teams, wagons, and 
supplies, and disappear for months into a territory occupied 
only by Indians and wild animals. His work done, usually 
a federal inspector would check some of his lines to make 
sure ,the work had actually been done. Later he received 
his pay. 

The old method had the advantage of developing individual 
initiative, but it placed a premium on hurried work. Section 
corners in the early days were made of notched stones, marked 
stakes, or earth mounds with adjacent pits. Frequently these 
corner marks were poorly set: in the course of a few years they 
disappeared. The chains used in those days were made of 
links; as these became worn they lengthened, thus giving “long 
miles.’’ Often it was alleged that no corners were set, and that 
notes were taken from horseback. 

In western Kansas, early settlers claimed that surveys had 
been made by tying a red rag to the rim of the wagon wheel and 
counting the revolutions made by the wheel as the wagon was 
drivén along the section-line. By knowing the circumference 
of the wheel, approximate miles were marked off, and a marker 
tossed out to be set by the moundsman who was “lined in” 
by the transitman, a mile away. 

Some years ago the contracting system was replaced by civil 
service. Men who wished to handle transits or to head parties 
for the government had to pass an examination. Though their 
qualifications might be excellent, these men often were unable 
to pass a test which included knowledge of trigonometry, the 
surveyor’s manual, and physics. Sometimes these men were 
given “temporary appointments”—a recognition of the fact 







was sure,mean that he’d for- 
get to take the correction, 
and thus get a corner mis- 
placed; or perhaps he’d over- 
look a kink in the crisp, steel 
chain, and the crew would 
have to stand idle while an 
experienced head-chainman 
mended broken tape. 

In contrast to the Washing- 
ton acquisitions, there were 
men who made the General 
Land Office service their life- 
work, 


N THE Salmon River coun- 

try in Idaho, I worked one 
summer in a double crew (two 
transitmen, ten assistants, a 
cook, and a _ mule-skinner) 
whose cook was a remarkable 
example of this. He was a 
man who, while only twenty- 
three years old, had been sup- 
porting his mother for years. 
He drew sixty dollars a month and 
his board; other than this, he had no 
compensation except the pleasure of 
his work. But Bill, the cook, was 
always ready to hustle through the 
breakfast work and wield an extra 
axe on line when the crew was in heavy 
timber. When a polaris observation was 
taken, or instruments were being tested, he 
was always on hand to observe how the 
specialized work was done. 

After three years as a cook, Bill was given 














A surveyor’s camp alongside an irrigation ditch—note the full- 


grown coltonwood in deseri country. Usually surveyors try to put 
up a temporary flag-pole. No camp is regarded as complete until 
the flag is flying. 

Testing the Solar Transit—The G. L. O. surveyor’s transit 
must be kept in careful adjustment. It is backed by polaris 
observations. The Solar attachment is on the left-hand standard. 
By means of small arcs on it, for latitude and the sun’s declination, 
true north is found. 

A “single crew”’ on the move across the Utah desert. Forty miles 
south of the D. & R. G. R. R. 


field branches of the General Land Office. The forest rangers 
are the only group on land to equal them.” 

This politician overlooked one small fly in the ointment. 
Either he forgot or he knew nothing about the ‘“ Washing- 
ton guy.” 


OME years ago it was traditional in each surveying camp 
that room must be made for at least one tenderfoot from 
the valley of the Potomac. The lure of the surveyors’ camps 
had traveled as far as Washington; many chief clerks, secreta- 
ries to Congressmen, and others in the national capital had 
relatives or young friends who were anxious to serve in the 
West under the red-and-white banner (that is, on the flagging 
job) of the G. L. O. surveyors. 

One man, now a southern Senator, sent out a son who 
proved a problem from start to finish. Frequently an official 
standing high in the Washington scheme of things felt that this 
broad, fine life was just the thing needed to develop his 
growing heir. Requests for jobs at the Commissioner’s 
office were numerous enough to make the placing of Wash- 
ington-selected youths a grievous matter to the western 
transitmen, who liked to build up their crews from ex- 
perienced men capable of making mileage records. While the 
Washington fellows were not a bad sort, they were—in the 
eyes of men brought up in the timber, on the ranches, or in 





a chainman’s job: an increase in rank, per- 
haps, but with no increased pay. After two years of this 
work, the proud moment came when he left Boise with his 
own instrument and his own crew. To-day he is one of the 
most valuable men in the service: he knows the work from 
digging holes for section corners to figuring declinations of the 
sun. He can buy toa nicety the provisions needed by fourteen 
men for three months and ten days: he can mend tape, repair 
instruments, pack horses, and cook for a crew. And the 
finest thing about him is his attitude toward his job. 

“Doctors bury their mistakes,” Bill used to say, “but us 
guys leave ’em standin’ for all the world to look at. Let’s set 
the corners as close and as solid as we know how.” 

There are hundreds of men like Bill in the service. No man 
who has caught its spirit and learned its traditions will send 
any other sort to join it. 

Six years ago, I was holding a State land office position 
(one of those jobs which lie in the wake of the pioneer days: 
a job of sorting and interpreting the musty records of the 
old-timers who did the actual surveying) when a grocer’s 
boy came to see me about getting a “‘surveyor’s job.” He 
didn’t know the difference between a picket and a chain, but 
he had heard a little of the service and the West—and he 
was ambitious. 

To his request I gave a noncommittal reply. I decided to 
watch that young man. He appeared to be industrious, con- 
scientious, and rugged. I wrote Frank Spofford of the Boise 
oflice, and asked if he could place the young man. In my letter 
I showed that I understood exactly why no supervisor wanted 
to appoint unnecessarily a prospect interviewed only by mail. 
The Idaho man replied that a job was waiting for my 
friend. 

The grocer’s boy departed from the old home town, ac- 
companied by my war bag, bed-roll, and hobbed shoes. 
He was also accompanied by written instructions, among the 
first of which was: “At the end of the first hard day on 
line, offer to carry the transit back to camp. And, doggone 
(Concluded on page 51) 
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HE squirrels of the Pacific Northwest are by nature 

an industrious little people, but since the Great 

War they have been called on for greater effort and 

they have responded nobly, giving the fruits of 
their labor to a worthy cause. We cannot say, however, that 
they have given up a greater part of their winter food supply 
without a murmur, for they do not do things that way. There 
has been much chattering, scolding and fussing along with the 
hurrying, scurrying and working. 

The horse was one of the first animals called into service in 
the recent war, and the dog acquitted himself with high honors 
on the field of Flanders. Before Peace was finally declared, 
nearly every animal that claimed the friendship of man had 
been called upon to do its bit, from the cow with her milk and 
butter to the hen with her eggs. Many animats gave up their 
lives for food, clothing, and shoes. Numbered among these 
were the people of the wild, but the frisky, light-hearted little 
squirrel escaped the draft. 

It did not occur to anyone to enlist Chatterer, but after the 
cuns had ceased devastating the country and the work of 
reconstruction had begun, he was called into service and there 
was a great mobilization among the fuzzy-tailed foresters of 
the Pacific Coast from Canada to California. 

The Great War wiped out over twenty-three thousand 
square miles of France’s forests and woods. Some of the trees 
were mowed down by gun-fire, even their roots being blasted 
from the earth; others were used in trench and road building, 
in addition to the normal consumption. Aside from the beauty 
of these woodlands, there was their utility, as nearly a million 
French people were dependent upon them for a livelihood, 
and it was important that they be replaced as soon as possible. 

There are many trees that make rapid growth, but for this 


replacement one is needed that not only grows quickly but will 
ibe useful for lumber and other commercial purposes at ma- 


turity. The French government found such a tree in the 
Pacific Northwest—Douglas Fir, the great lumber tree. It is 
in gathering the seed of this tree for reforesting France that 
our little foresters will do their bit in reconstruction work. 


HE work of collecting thousands of pounds of forest tree 
seed just ben they are ripe requires a large force. of men 
in addition to the hundreds of little four-footed woodsmen. 
Careful organization and painstaking supervision of every de- 
tail are necessary. Although cones are borne every year, heavy 
crops are irregular, usually three to four years apart. The 
crop is estimated some time before it is ready to gather, and 
suitable preparation made to handle it. 
The seeds are found between the scales of the cones, which 
are two to three inches long and grow pendulous from the 
branches of the fir trees. They are of a russet brown color, 
and, as they come from the cones, resemble the wing of a large 
flying ant, but after the wing has been removed the seed itself 
is smaller than a grain of rice, and very much lighter. 

The trees from which the cones are to be gathered are from 
two hundred to three hundred feet high and measure three to 
fifteen feet in diameter. It is not practicable to climb them to 
secure the cones, nor dees it pay to cut them down for this 
purpose, and it-is not always possible to follow logging opera- 
tions. But the squirrels can easily get over a tree and cut off 
the cones, which fall to the earth where the men can gather 
them. 

When the seed is ripe and plump, but just before the cones 
get dry and open up to shed their seed broadcast, the squirrels 
scamper over the tall trees and with their sharp teeth cut off 
every cone that contains good seed. From a full bearing tree 
they will be able to cut three to four bushels. With these ener- 
getic, hurrying, scurrying little laborers working long hours— 
darting here, dashing there—it is not long before the ground 
under the trees is covered with fresh cinnamon-brown cones. 

When most of the cones have been cut down, the volunteer 
foresters transfer their operations from the tree-tops to the 
ground and commence the task of stowing away the cones. 
But they are not being stowed away for re- __ 
foresting any denuded spots in France or ir seed as they 
America—unless the inside of their little ©?” pce ra 
stomachs would be considered in America— jon te pee) 
for that is what they are stowing them away Petes py toe 
for—to cover the bare spots in their appetites sise 
and the denuded portions of their empty little Photo by Author 
insides during the winter. 

Although the seeds are so small and so 
light that it takes over forty thousand of 
them to weigh a pound, the squirrels are able 
to extract enough of them to ease the gnawing 
pain of hunger. 

The cones are not just thrown haphazard in 
piles or stuffed into hollows, but are carefully 
packed in an orderly array, row on row and 
tier on tier. On finding a cache, one would 
never guess the actual amount stowed away 
so closely below. It is not uncommon to 
find from eight to twelve bushels in one hiding- 
place. 


‘sters of the Tree-Tops 


The caches are cleverly hidden and it takes an experienced 
eye to detect them. Well-chosen places are employed, such 
as hollow logs, under stumps, and between fallen trees, where 
they will keep well during the winter. In dry countries they 
choose moist places where the cones will not dry out and spill 
the seed. e 

After long days of hard work with much fussing and chatter- 
ing, when all the cones have been harvested and carefully 
garnered by the little volunteer foresters, then the paid for- 
esters and hired cone-gatherers come in. 

Trails have been made, camps established, strings of pack- 
horses and thousands of big bags made ready. Farther out, 
where roads are passable, horses and wagons are ready and 
great drying sheds await the cones. Hundreds of woodsmen 
with big sacks on their backs are soon combing the forest, 
all looking for squirrel caches. Every eye and nerve is bent 
on spotting a hoard of cones, which is ruthlessly confiscated 
while the enraged owner hangs from a low limb or trunk of a 
tree and screams his protests and sputters his maledictions on 
the pillager. 

By taking advantage of the squirrel stores, a man is able to 
gather twelve bushels or more of cones a day, each bushel con- 
taining about one and a quarter pound of seed, valued at 
$1.85 to $3.25 a pound. While we must give the squirrels 
credit for their effort in securing seed for reforesting purposes, 
still, if they are left to their own devices, without the interven- 
tion of man, they are a detriment to the forest. 

As the bags are filled they are left beside the trail for the 
men with pack-horses to pick up and take to the roads where 


Douglas squirrel gathering cones 
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A Pacific North- 
west Forest showing 
Douglas Fir. Note the three men at 
base of fir tree 
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the wagons wait. If the men with the pack-horses are slow in 
coming they are liable to find only empty bags, for the out- 
raged little foresters will cut open the sacks and carry the 
cones away to hide them again where they may never be found. 


HE wagons haul the cones to the drying-sheds and storage 

bins, where the cones are dried and the seed shaken out and 
cleaned. It is necessary to employ cats as guards around the 
storage sheds to prevent raids on the cones by the original 
owners. 

Although the woodsmen gather all the cones they can find, 
our little foresters are not left destitute. Sciurus douglasi, or 
Douglas squirrel, as he is so fittingly named, is a shrewd little 
party. His faculty of perception and sense of foresight is 
developed to a marked degree, and because ‘“‘his eyes are 
larger than his stomach,” he usually puts away far more than 
he can ever eat-in a season. In underground dens and under 
the overhanging banks of streams he has stowed cones where 
even the trained eye of the woodsmen could never penetrate. 
Besides, it is not possible to cover every inch of the territory 
and many stores are left unmolested. 

While the seekers of the cones may not be able to find these 
well-hidden supplies, Sciurus is able to locate them with un- 
failing accuracy even under the deep snows. A pile of scales 
and cores from cones near a hole in the snow indicates where, 
with the aid of that unexplainable divining-rod of his brain, 
he has located one of his food lodes and has sunk a shaft down 
to the treasure. 

Even though his entire harvest of cones be taken, he is far 
from being down and out, for being omnivorous, he will live 
on insects, mushrooms, maple tree seed, fruits, vegetables, bird 
eggs and, sad to state, will even eat the young birds. Occa- 
sionally he will take his life into his hands, or paws, and eat 
the bait from some trapper’s snare. 

On “off years,”’ when the trees produce only a few cones and 
to remain in the tall timber means starvation, the whole tribe 
will make their way out of the deep forest and travel on until 
they come to the settled districts. 

These trips are made as far as possible through the tree- 
tops, and at about the speed a man would make on foot 
through the brush under the trees. Open places are avoided 
because of the danger of traveling on the ground, where 
many enemies lie in wait for such little voyagers. When 
compelled, however, to cross stretches of open country, they 
will dash from the cover of a friendly bush to the protecting 
shelter of some rock, eluding the sharp eyes and talons of 
hawk and the claws and fangs-of coyote or weasel. 


5 ew aas they find a suitable place which promises plenty 
of food they establish winter headquarters and from this 
base make raids on the ranches, carrying away grain, seed, 
fruit, and vegetables. 

If not compelled to move, Douglas squirrels will live out 
their lives in the same tree, building their nests inside the tree, 
if it is hollow, with the entrance through a knot-hole, or 
fashion a nest of twigs in the crotch of the tree. The nest will 
be lined with moss and the soft inner bark of cedar. The 
family will consist of Daddy Squirrel, Mama Squirrel and 
three to seven baby squirrels. They will harvest the seed 
crops of various trees surrounding their home, dry mush- 
rooms, and gather other edibles which they will stow away in 
their bins for winter use like any industrious husbandman. 

Sciurus douglasi is not all hard work, however. He also 
believes in play and is certainly a rollicking, dashing, 
noisy playfellow. With shining eyes and flirting tail he will 
dash across an open patch of light, flash up the trunk of a tree 
and leap recklessly across to a swaying limb with merry 
abandon, as he pursues or is pursued by another equally viva- 
cious playmate. ° 

While he chatters and scolds, he is not quite as noisy as his 
red cousin whom he resembles in many ways. His song is 
so musical that it could easily be confused with that of 


some forest bird, there being at times a touch of sadness in 
the soft cadence. 


Like all the dwellers of the great coniferous 

forests of the North Pacific Coast, he is darker 

las fir see@— than his kin of the open country, his coat being 

\% size dark brown with red underneath. - He is 

Photo by Author known in different localities as pine squirrel, 
drummer and chickaree. 

The Douglas squirrel is distinctly American, 
having no near kin among the squirrels of the 
old world, and American-like he is very inde- 
pendent. He is only half the size of the well- 
known gray squirrel, but what he lacks in size 
he makes up in energy. 


UT in the deep forest of. the Pacific 

Northwest the day is done. On a limb 

hundreds of feet above the ground sits our 

tired little forester. It has been a hard day, 

for since early light he has been cutting cones 
(Concluded on page 41) 











OE CULLEN was working for a forestry badge, and 

Bob Carter, of his superior knowledge, was helping 
him, for Bob had gained his badge in forestry some 
months before. Of course, Joe was doing the work 
himself, but Bob, as patrol leader, was advising, lecturing, 
and, in general, educating his second in command, so one fine 
August morning the two set out from Lockport to cross the 
mountain and find a clump of ironwood trees which Bob knew 
of, over on the southern slope of the Second Mountain. 

By eleven o'clock they had crossed Lockport Mountain, 
going on a long slant to the southeast, and were angling along 
the crest of the Second Mountain, preparatory to dropping 
down the slope. It was a heavenly day, and song-birds 
twittered and chirped in the trees; a great hawk, ominous, 
threatening, drifted on moveless pinions across the sky; a 
downy woodpecker hammered and thumped; and a nuthatch 
scampered, head downward, about the trunk of a tree. 

On the forest floor, too, affairs were going busily on; a fox 
slid off like a flitting shadow from the boys’ approach; a porcu- 
pine grunted and rattled as he moved toward a great hem- 
lock; a weasel bounded in sinuous, undulating leaps across 
their path; and a five-foot streak of black lightning shot into 
the brush so quickly that the scouts’ eyes barely caught the 
flicker of the racer’s tail as it vanished. 

Presently they stepped out into a small clearing some fifty 
vards across. The trees had evidently been cut at least two 
seasons before, since weeds and brush had grown up all over 
the open space. A small single-roomed log cabin stood on the 
far side, and from its stone chimney a faint curl of blue smoke 
wafted lazily into the air, going straight up into the stillness 
until it thinned out, dissipated, and was lost in the streaming 
sunshine. 

“Hullo!” said Bob, “there’s someone living in Mulroon’s 
old shack. It belonged to an old chap who got soured on 
towns,” he explained, “so he came up here and built him this 
He died a couple of years ago, though, 


place. 
Let’s 


and the place has been deserted since. 
see who it is.” 

The scouts started across the clearing, but 
stopped as an angry snarl of voices came from 
within the cabin; evidently two men were 
quarreling, and violently, for the voices rose 
and fell angrily, in fierce contention. The 
boys drew back, hiding in the underbrush on 
the edge of the clearing, but watching the 
cabin. Presently the wrangling stopped, as 
the heavy, booming voice gained dominion 
over the thinner, snarling one; for a time there 
was silence, then two men stepped from the 
cabin and started off in the direction of Mar- 
tinville, some five or six miles away to the 
northeast. 

The appearance of the two bore out the 
sound of their voices, for the leader was a huge, 
burly man, well over six feet in height and 
scaling a good two hundred and twenty-five, 
with a sinister, cruel face that was bloated and 
inflamed from disease or drink or both, while 
the other, much smaller, owned a pinched and 
narrow countenance whose close-set eyes and 
furtive, slinking aspect brought forcibly to 
Bob’s mind the weasel he had seen a few min- 
utes before. The bigger man carried a rifle, 
a Winchester repeater, lever action, and setting 
a round pace he led the way into the woods. 

When the forest had closed behind the men, 
the boys stared open-eyed at each other. 
asked Bob, and 


You recognized them?” 
Joe nodded. 

“‘*Lefty Burke and Slinky the 
answered Joe, quoting a reward notice that 
had been posted on the builetin board in the 
“Say, 


Gun,’” 


Lockport post -office some day s before. 
Bob, couldn’t we nab them somehow? They’re 
a menace, all right—and besides, there’s a 
thousand dollars reward!” Joe was trembling 
with excitement as he spoke, but Bob, cooler 
and more far-sighted, shook his head. 

“Have Joe!” he remonstrated. 
“Those fellows are killers, both of them; they 
were in for life, and they shot up three deputies 
when they broke out of the pen. And did you notice Burke 
carried a rifle? You read the account of the escape; that’s the 
gun he took from the guard he threw off the prison wall! 
Do you want to tackle that pair? We haven’t even got a 
pop-gun! Have sense!” 

“Couldn’t we trap them, somehow?” 

“How?” asked Bob, drily, and Joe shook his head, replying: 

“T don’t know.” 

“No more do I,” Bob went on. “No, Joe, the thing for us 
to do is to make tracks for Martinville as fast as we can, and 
telephone the sheriff; tell him what we’ve seen, and let him 
do the rest; it’s his job. Maybe he can use us for tracking 


sense, 





eed and Cont: 





or scouting, or somehow, but . well, I don’t yearn to 
tackle that pair all by my little lonesome!” 
“T guess you’re right, at that. Well, let’s go.” 


WINGING about, the scouts were just moving off when 

the sound of a child crying came to them and they stopped. 

The noise came from the cabin, and the boys looked at each 
other in dismay. Finally Bob spoke. 

““There’s something wrong, and I’m going to investigate,” 
he said. “Yes, I know it’s none of my business . ... but 
they may be torturing the kid; they’re just the sort—plain 
devils from the pit, both of them. Come on, old top!” 

“ Aren’t you scared?” asked Joe. 

“Scared?” was the response. “I’m so scared I’m sick at 
my stomach and my knees are shaking and it’s all I can 
do to keep my teeth {rom chattering. What’s that got 
to do with it? I’ve been scared before, lots of times! 
Come on!” 

Silent, slow, and cautious, choosing their steps with care, 
the two crept around through the brush till opposite the win- 
dowless side of the house, then dashed across the open space 
and flattened themselves against the wall. 

Through chinks between the logs they could see the squalid 
interior with no living occupant except a tow-headed boy of 
ten; a nice-looking youngster he was, and well-dressed, and 
the scouts were horrified to see that he was chained by one 
ankle to a staple driven deep into a log of the wall. 

He was crying bitterly, his choking sobs interspersed with 
cries of “Mother! Mother!” and Bob was further shocked 
to see a large blaek and blue spot on one cheek. Bob at once 
hurried around to the door of the shack, Joe close at his heels, 
and, lifting the latch, marched in and hailed the boy. 

“Here, Kid, what’s the matter? Cut the weeps and tell us 


about it; maybe it’s not as bad as you think, after all; most 
Only quit crying; you want to be a Boy Scout 


things aren’t. 





“* Hullo! Someone living in Mulroon’s old shack” 


when you get bigger, don’t you? And scouts don’t cry; 


better begin practising up!” 

The boy looked up, evidently startled at Bob’s appearance, 
but was reassured by the friendliness of his manner and by 
Joe’s grin, as well as by the sight of the uniforms. Choking 
back his sobs, he answered: 

“T want my mother!” 
“Well, all right,” said Bob. “ Buck up and tell us about it, 
and we'll see what we can do. Whois your mother? What’s 
her name? And what’s yours? And- where do you live? 
And what’re you doing here? Shoot!” 


“My name’s Donald MacEwan,” came the reply. “My 
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mother’s Mrs. Angus MacEwan, and she lives in Ewanville. 
So does my dad, too. «L was out playing with some other boys, 
yesterday afternoon, and two men came along and grabbed 
me and put me into a car and brought me up here. We were 
having a sort of picnic over at Irving’s Hill,’”’ he explained. 
“And they drove the car into a ravine and covered it with 
brush and made me walk miles and miles to this house. They 
beat me, too, to make me stop crying.” And the youngster 
raised his hand with a pitiful gesture to his bruised cheek. 
“Here, too.”” And pushing back his sleeve he showed red 
and angry welts on his arm. 


T WAS a plain case of kidnapping for ransom; Angus 

MacEwan was a New York millionaire who had built 
a magnificent house a little way out of the village; Bob did 
not know him personally, but had often heard of him. 

Probably these two escaped convicts had had the idea of 
holding the boy as the price of pardon or immunity. But 
as the youngster’s story progressed, as Bob became aware of 
the savage brutality of the men, the scout’s gorge rose. And 
before Donald had finished Bob’s fear had gone—replaced by 
a cold rage, a seething fury that showed no outward sign save 
glowing eyes and compressed lips, but that would have sent 
Bob cheerfully and unhesitatingly to fight a wounded wild- , 
cat with his bare hands. He was what Sid Dalton called 
“cold mad.” 

“All right,” said Bob, in a flat and toneless voice, sternly 
repressed. “All right; home we go.” And he turned to 
examine the fastening of the chain. But it was welded cold 
around Donald’s ankle, and the staple was driven too deep 
into the hardwood log to be freed without special tools. So, 
motioning to Joe, Bob stepped outside to where a short piece 
of log was used for a chopping-block. With great effort 
for it was a ponderous chunk—the scouts rolled this into the 
cabin, Bob returning for the axe. 

“Put your foot up here,” he said, and the 
boy obeyed. Arranging the chain in a favor- 
able position, Bob whirled up the heavy axe 
and brought it down with all the strength of 
his back and arms, and the chain, cleanly 
severed, sprang in two, leaving about a foot 
of its length still attached to the boy’s leg. 

“Come on, Kid,” said Bob. ‘Let’s make 
tracks before those men get back. Or, rather, 
let’s clear out without making tracks; we 
don’t know how soon they may show up. 
Come on!” 

The three left the cabin, heading for Ewan- 
ville, a good twenty miles to the southwest, 
and Donald kept up bravely. Bob and Joe 
helped him over the rough going, encouraged 
him, whistled—under their breath—lively 
tunes, “Yankee Doodle,”’ ‘“‘The Girl I Left 
3ehind Me,” “Dixie’”—good marching music, 
all. And throughout Bob walked “with his 
chin on his shoulder,” for he feared the return 
of the kidnappers. Presumably they had 
gone to some house in the direction of Martin- 
ville to buy or steal food, and there was no 
telling how soon they might come back, find 
their captive gone, and take up the hunt. So 
he hurried as much as possible, though often 
and more often obliged to stop and let Donald 
rest; the boy’s strength was rapidly becoming 
exhausted. 


A BOUT mid-afternoon, some half the dis- 
+ tance to Ewanville having been covered, 
the three were sitting on a log to let Donald 
rest. Bob and Joe were far from tired, for 
they had done nothing out of the ordinary for 
them, but they were discussing various matters 
as they sat. 

“T wish we’d brought something to eat,”’ said 
Joe. “Of course, figuring to stop and get din- 
ner at Prince’s, we naturally didn’t—but I wish 
we had; I’m getting empty; my stomach’s 
flapping against my spine! Bob, let this be a 
warning to you; always carry food along!” 

“Shut up, idiot!” grunted Bob. “I’m 
thinking.” 

“Gee! Does it hurt? 
Joe; the irrepressible. 
dangerous, you know.” 

“Can the chatter! Look here, Joe, I’m worried. Suppose 
those men take out dfter us, they can catch up with us, easy. 
But if you went on alone: they’d never overtake you before 
you made town. Now, how about if Donald and I hid out 
here somewhere? We'd be all right, even till morning; I 
could put up some sort of shelter, and as for food—well, it’s 
uncomfortable, but we can live for a week or more without 
eating, you know. It wouldn’t do us any harm. And you 
could turn out a crowd of men with guns, and come back and 
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You want to be careful!’ answered 
“Anything unaccustomed’s apt to be 
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get us; I’d guarantee to hide so these kidnappers wouldn’t 
find us if they hunted till there’s skating in the Sahara Desert. 
Good scheme? All right; get going; Donald and I'll hide out 
right near here, where we can hear you shout when you come 
back—no, too late! My gosh!” 

For to Bob’s ears had come the sound of hurrying footsteps, 
of snapping twigs and cracking bushes, of oaths and curses. 

“Get moving!” he cried, leaping to his feet. ‘Snap into 
it; hide out; don’t try to outrun them; I’ll try to hold them 
here. Take a roundabout way; blind your 
trail all you can—they most likely can’t 
follow it anyhow; they’ll stick to this woods 
road we’re on. Cut in farther down; I'll 
hold them till you’re out of sight. If I 
don’t hold them—good-by! Move!” 

“T hate to leave you—”’ began Joe, but 
Bob broke in: 

“Go! Don’t stand there talking! Move! 
It’s orders; go!”’ 


NS peearone Donald’s hand, Joe dove into 
the brush beside the track just as the 
men broke into sight fifty yards away, 
running. Bob, taking his stand in the 
middle of the road, confronted them, heard 
with dismay the shout which announced 
that they had seen him and braced him- 
self. He was a strong and sturdy chap, a 
good boxer and wrestler—but what could 
he do against a giant like Burke? And he 
had no weapon, while Burke had a rifle— 
and would use it. Hopeless! But he 
must hold them till Joe and Donald got 
clear; after that—well . .. and he stif- 
fened himself for the shock. 

Burke, leading, stopped for a moment 
at sight of the uniform, then, seeing no one 
but a boy in front of him, came on again, 
with a volley of oaths and curses that made 
Bob shiver. 

“Tt’s all up!” thought Bob, as Burke halted within twenty 
feet and leveled his rifle, grinning cruelly, an evil, one-sided 
snarl contorting his features. 

But before the convict could press the trigger—if, indeed, 
he had not merely meant to threaten—Bob stooped sud- 
denly, came upright, gripping a stone the size of his fist and 
hurled it. 

Now, Bob was pitcher on the school team, and was noted 
both for his tremendous speed and for the accuracy of his 





- ONG pants on the campus make a difference,” re- 
marked the boy as he glanced down at the half- 
size stovepipes that encased his lower legs. ‘‘I 
wore short ones when I entered the University, 

but the other freshmen thought me a kid. Of course I am 

about four years younger than most of them and am not very 
big, but long pants help.” 

Fifteen years old and a freshman at New York University! 
A prodigy, you say? All brains and no brawn? All mind and 
no body? That?s where you are mistaken. Listen to the 
description of young Talbot—Olyphant M. Talbot is his full 
name. He is medium size for his age, well built, and has a 
healthy, ruddy face. His all-round development is most 
interesting, and though he may be a bit handicapped in par- 
ticipating in University athletics because of his size—as any 
boy competing with grown men is bound to be handicapped— 
yet it is certain that he will be eligible and welcome to take part 
in all other activities. And, without a doubt, he will be 
‘Johnny on the spot” for he is-not in the least a “bookworm” 
—even if he did do in seven and a half years what most 
boys take twelve for. 

Football is a favorite game of young Talbot’s. But he has 
been so busy skiing and snowshoeing and enjoying other out- 
door sports in winter that he has not had time to play basket- 
ball. In spring and summer he prefers fishing to baseball. 
But who wouldn’t if they could spend their summers in the 
Catskill Mountains, as he and his mother have done! At 
Roxbury, New York, he has fished and learned of the lessons 
and secrets of the woods. Who can say but what occasional 
association with John Burroughs, the grand old naturalist of 
Roxbury, added much to the boy’s interest in nature’s ways? 
He remembers Burroughs chiefly for the stories of animals the 
naturalist told him. 


UT how does it happen that a boy apparently “just like 
other boys” should be four years ahead of those boys, 
you ask? It is young Talbot’s opinion—and he has opinions 
of his own even though he denies having any views on prohibi- 
tion—that his rapid progress has been due to the school which 
he attended. It helped, no doubt. Along with forty-five other 
boys at a private school in the hills of Connecticut, he’worked 
and played. And doubtless such a school afforded a wonder- 
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control, for the way he could work the corners of the plate— 
and Burke was only twenty feet away. . 

And Bob put into the effort every atom of his trained 
strength and skill, of his young vigor; summoning his 
reserves of energy, he threw with all his very might, with 
a force he might put out once in a game, not more. 
With a fearful crunching sound, the missile struck full at 
the base of the man’s breast-bone, whirling him completely 
off his feet to fall in a crumpled heap on the forest floor, 
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The man’s hands shot skyward 


the rifle falling from his nerveless hands, exploding harmlessly 
in the air. 

The pain of a knockout blow in the pit of the stomach is 
sheer agony—a violent shock to the largest nerve-center— 
and is accompanied by a frightful sensation of breathlessness 
and utter paralysis. So, writhing and twisting in agony, the 
convict lay gasping for breath, while the other criminal, 
astounded, taken aback, stood for a moment uncertain what 
to do. In that instant Bob leaped forward, caught up the 


ful opportunity to study and learn, just as the country round- 
about, the hills and streams and woods, permitted of skiing 
and snowshoeing and fishing and helped to build him up 
physically. But those other boys did not finish four “years 
to the good”—so there must- be another reason—an innate 
one. 

As further proof that innate ability, not environment and 
advantages, was the chief factor, there is the story of another 
boy, also at New York University. This boy—who, by 
the way, sticks to his short pants—finished the public schools 
of Newark, New Jersey, far ahead of his years. His 
name is David Gladstone. While he has had the interest of his 
family in his progress, he has not had active assistance. One 
might almost say he had helped them. His vacations he has 
spent at home, keeping house for his father while the rest of 
the family were away at summer resorts. 

Because of different environment, probably, David has not 
taken part in outdoor sports and games. And, perhaps as a 
consequence, he is not as well developed physically as young 
Talbot. But for recreation he has had a hobby—and that 
hobby is chess. For two and a half years he has been devoted 
to chess, playing not only direct opponents but exchanging 
moves by mail with members of the Correspondence League. 
And, so expert is he, he was chosen a member of the University 
Chess Team soon after entering. 

Gladstone doubts if his chess playing has been of any direct 
value in his school work—and yet he does admit that he led a 
class of seventy-five freshmen in trigonometry “ because chess 
is something like ‘trig.’”” In addition to freshman studies and 
his “passion for chess” he has been chosen a member of the 
University Debating Squad, a group of nine students picked to 
represent the University. From this it may be judged that 
he has a quick, ‘keen mind—a well ordered, analytical mind 
that can plan campaigns on the chess board, grasp and digest 
information of the classroom or book, and organize and present 
facts in the heat of debate. 

So there they are—two boys of about the same age and 
of fairly equal abilities, although different—with years to 
the good! And one won his education in the public schools of 
a city, the other in the ideal surroundings of a private school 
in the country. No argument for either private or public 
school “‘fans” here, is there? Although only the age of boys 
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gun, pumped a fresh cartridge into the chamber, arid turned 
the muzzle on him. The man’s hands shot skyward and he 
quavered, terrified: 

“Don’t shoot!” For Bob presented no amiable figure as 
he stood crouched slightly, the cocked rifle gripped in un- 
wavering hands, his jaw thrust forward, his eyes glinting 
behind narrowed lids. For perhaps five seconds they eyed 
each other, then the man’s gaze shifted and Bob snapped: 

“Turn your back!” 


HE convict obeyed, whereupon the 

scout walked over and thrust the 
muzzle of the rifle against his spine; the 
man shivered, but held his place while 
Bob searched him for weapons, finding 
none. The first man, the one who had 
been knocked out, was then searched, and 
being found unarmed was ordered—by 
now he was sitting up—to get up and walk. 


“TI—I can’t!” gasped the convict. 
“T can’t!” 

“You only think you can’t!” snarled 
Bob savagely. “Better try it!” And 


he prodded the man between the shoulders 
with the muzzle of the gun, whereupon the 
convict, white to the lips and shaking, 
cursed horribly and struggled to his feet. 
“And cut out that language,” snapped 
Bob. “I don’t like it. And anyway, 
I’m the only person around here who’s 
entitled to talk.” 

He blew several short blasts on his 
whistle, and in a few seconds repeated the 
signal, waiting till Joe and Donald ap- 
peared from the bushes in which they had 
taken refuge. Joe was evidently puzzled, 
but trusted his leader, and a grin of de- 
light spread over his face as he took in 
the group and realized what had hap- 
pened; he had wanted to try to capture 
the convicts, from the first. 

“You old son-of-a-gun!”’ he exclaimed, and thumped Bob 
on the back. “Decided to take ’em into camp, after all, 
did you?” 

But Bob was too anxious to respond to any humor; he 
wasn’t quite sure yet that he wouldn’t find himself in the fix 
of the Russian who caught a Tartar—and the Tartar wouldn’t 
let him go! However, he meant to do his best, and was about 
(Concluded on page 41) 
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who are so foolish as to be quitting school on finishing the 
seventh grades, thinking that they know enough if not all, 
Talbot and Gladstone are positive individuals. They use their 
heads sixty minutes out of every hour awake—and probably 
their subconscious minds are clicking along overtime as they 
sleep. It is only necessary to talk with them a while to know 
that they have fairly good ideas of the world about them, and 
that they pretty much know their own minds. 


OTH Talbot and Gladstone have been interested and 
active in dramatics. It is their opinion that this 
training helps in standing up before their fellows of the 
classroom and in “facing the world” outside. And that 
world outside the classroom, their future: it is evident 
that they are working toward definite goals. For each there 
is a job ahead for which he is fitting himself. 

Talbot believes that he wants to become a doctor and he 
figures on studying for years to that end. Gladstone is divided 
in his mind between law and journalism, but he has an idea 
that he will study law and then go into journalism, thus 
combining his two ambitions. They can both mix and 
talk with older boys or men as easily as with boys of their 
own age and yet they retain the fresh enthusiasms and in- 
terests of boys. 

As to reading and languages, Talbot holds records. He 
remembers distinctly reading stories in the ‘ Youth’s Compan- 
ion” when he was six, before he went to school at all. This 
accomplishment—and probably much of the credit for his 
work in school and general development—he owes to his 
mother. She taught him to read and gave him the start in 
learning that enabled him to use his mind to such good ad- 
vantage later. When he was nine years old he began the study 
of Latin, completing two years, and he has also had two years 
of Spanish and three years of French—seven years of foreign 
languages at the age of fourteen. 

Years to the good! Why? Surely, when we consider it 
carefully, accomplishment,has rested with the boys themselves. 
The will to do has won. For with entirely different environ- 
ment and advantages they have far exceeded the average. 
To all appearances just like other boys of their age, some in- 
nate ability plus the will to do has given them “‘years to the 
good.” Here’s to them! 
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OM sat with his eyes fixed on Andy’s face, and 
his mouth open in astonishment. 


“You mean,” he gasped, “that Jake Rogers—our 


guide—is an outlaw 





his uncle. ‘We've no real proof of it. And you aren't going 
to put him ashore, then?” 

““Not until we reach a town, at least,”’ said the older man. 
‘Surely we could not set a man down, afoot in the wilderness, 


merely on suspicion!” 





—one of the river-pirates?” 

‘“That’s jest what I mean,” 
repiied the smaller boy. “‘He’s 
not only one of ’em, but one o’ 
the worst. I seen him stick a 
knife clean through a feller, up 
at Chillicothe, onct, and when 
he’s drunk he don’t keer fer 
man nor devil. Br-r-r-r-r—got 
a blanket I could wrap up in?” 

Tom went silently below and 
brought up a bearskin, which 
the shivering Andy threw over 
his shoulders. When the boy’s 
teeth no longer chattered he 
began in a whisper to tell the 
story of his adventures. 

“T got acrost to Wheelin’ all 
right,” he said. “‘Shot a turkey 
an’ et that fer three days. 
Then I fixed me up a little 
shack in the woods, just uphill 
from the sycamore cove. I was 
havin’ a fine time there, all by 
my lonesome, when one day, a 
week ‘fore you was due, a 
flat-boat full o’ men come to 
shore. I didn’t see ’em till 
they was right on top o’ me. 
Fust thing I know I heard a 
voice say, ‘Hello, thar’s Andy!’ 
an’ here come a feller named 
Bije Carey, that used to know 
me down-river. Him an’ his 
crowd o’ roughs had jest left 
Wheelin’ bound fer Cincinnati. 
That cove’s a sort o’ hang-out 
fer ’’em. ’Course they didn’t 
know ’bout my runnin’ away from Black Carnahan, but 
they made me come aboard with’em. I figgered I could meet you 
down here further, so I cut them marks on the tree, while we 
was all settin’ around onthe bank. You found ’em, didn’t you? ? 

“Yes,” said Tom. “I thought we’d meet you here. But 
how’d you get away from their boat?” 

“Swum,” answered Andy, laconically. “Jumped over- 
board opposite the p’int, up yonder. Got my rifle a leetle 
wet an’ so I didn’t have nothin’ to eat fer a day, but since then 
I been gettin’ on fine. 

““Now, Tom, what do you figger this man Rogers is doin’ 
aboard your boat? He must be up to some game or other, 
’cause he ain’t no reg’lar pilot—no more’n I be. Ye’d better 
tell yer uncle, an’ we'll all watch him. I'd ruther hev a 
rattlesnake aboard, myself.” 

Tom considered a moment. “I'll tell Uncle,” he replied, 
“though he’s mightily set in his opinions and he thinks a heap 
of Rogers as a pilot. But you and I can keep our eye on him. 
I believe he’s up to something, myself. I can remember a lot 
of things he’s done that seemed a little queer. You'll have to 
keep hid, though. If he saw you, he’d know we were on to him.” 


T WAS not until the small hours of the morning that the 
boys completed their plans. Then Tom stowed his friend 
away in a snug nest behind some bales of goods in the hold, 
and after giving him a ration of hard-tack, roused Brad 
Bunker to take the morning watch. 

The young Pennsylvanian slept no more that night.: As 
he went forward to his blankets, he glanced down at the 
snoring pilot. Rogers’s hat had fallen off in his sleep, and he 
lay with the left side of his head upward. And Tom’s eyes, 
accustomed to the dim starlight, could see that under the 
lank hair there was no ear, but only a hideous scar. The boy 
shivered as he lay down and from that time onward until 
dawn his thoughts circled feverishly about the sinister figure 
of the steersman. 

When morning came, Tom wasted no time. Immediately 
after breakfast had been eaten he came to his uncle, in the 
cabin, and told him of Andy’s presence in the boat. When 
he came to the river boy’s identification of Rogers as a member 
of the Wilson gang, Ezra Lockwood shook his head incredu- 
lously. “The lad’s imagination has run away with him,” he 
said. “‘Earless Jake’ he may be, and, too, the boy may have 
seen him in bad company. These river men are a wild lot— 
even the best of them. But to say that he’s no pilot is foolish. 
He’s done well by us so far, at least. Then, too, the fellow 
knows the Colemans—brought ’em down last year. What 
would your Andy say to that?” 

“ Rogers only says he knows the Colemans,”’ Tom reminded 





Tom was forced to be content with this answer, though he 
could not escape a feeling of uneasiness. The day went by for 
the most part uneventfully. One incident broke in harshly 
on the serenity of their progress, however, and it left an 
increased sense of foréboding in Tom’s mind. 


T WAS early afternoon, and the boy was fishing over the 
side. They had passed Maysville, on the Kentucky shore, 
and were moving steadily down with the current. “General 
Wayne,” the pilot’s pet raccoon, which had been given quarters 
on a square board at the top of the stubby mast amidships, 
descended from his perch with a rattle of his chain and started 
toward a bone, left on the deck by Cub. 

The dog was lying asleep not ten feet away and something 
woke him just as the marauding ’coon reached his property. 
He jumped to the attack like an angry whirlwind, and caught 
the “‘General’’ before he could regain his pole. The fight was 
fierce but short. Though the ’coon lived up to his name as a 
battler, he was no match for the savage terrier. By the time 
Tom got to the scene the mélée was over. Cub had broken 
his adversary’s back. 

Behind him the boy heard a wild scream, and turned his 
head in time to see Jake Rogers hurtling over the edge of 
the afterdeck toward him. The man’s face was twisted 
horribly and he had a long knife in his hand. Tom rose from 
above the dead ’coon and braced himself to meet the on- 
slaught. But no attack came. The pilot checked himself with 
an effort, and forced the lips over his clenched teeth into a twist- 
edsmile. Slowly he put the knife back intoitssheathat his side. 

“T’'li—I'll—well, nev’ mind,” he said hoarsely, and with 
this strange speech he clambered back to his oar, barely in 
time to keep the boat from swinging sidewise. There was a 
hint of ferocity held in leash in the man’s manner that gave 
Tom a creepy sensation. 

He settled down by the rail and fished the rest of the after- 
noon. His line, at least, was in the water, but the hook was 
unbaited. In his mind the boy was busily turning over the 
events of the month that had passed since his party crossed 
the mountains. 

Many little happenings which had seemed odd at the time 
now came back to puzzle him. There was the evil-faced 
Indian in the canoe, for instance. If, as Tom had begun to 
suspect, the waving of the redskin’s paddle had been some 
sort of signal to Rogers, it seemed quite probable that the two 
had plotted together before—in Pittsburgh, perhaps. He 
thought of Rogers’s first appearance at the wagon-camp, and 
his suave talk of the Colemans. Then ina flash he remembered 
the conversation around the supper table at the tavern in the 
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Had Ezra Lockwood spoken of the Colemans? Tom thought 
that he had. And the Indian had sat there listening, but— 
yes, the surly inn-keeper had given him a look of some sort— 
he recalled it all now. And in the night the blanketed figure 
had vanished—not without some assistance, for the door had 
been barred again from within. 
Was it possible that the Ger- 
man, who had seen his uncle’s 
fat wallet, had sent the Indian 
with a message to confederates 
at the head of the Ohio? The 
longer he thought, the surer 
Tom became that there was a 
plot afoot to rob them. 

At last he could stand it no 
longer. He hauled in his line 
and started to go aft. The sun 
was setting in the big trees on 
the Kentucky shore, and Tom 
saw that Rogers had already 
swung the nose of the Phoebe 
Ann in toward the left bank 
for the night landing. 

The place where they moored 
was a small, deep cove, over- 
hung by huge oaks. It was 
nearly dark under the trees, 
but a cheery campfire was 
soon blazing, and preparations 
for supper went forward apace. 
Tom stole back to the boat, 
once all were gathered around 
the fire, and pulled Andy from 
his hiding-place. 

“While we are at supper, 
take the rifle here, and slip 
ashore,” Tom whispered. 
“Wait for me up the bank a 
little way, and J’ll bring you 
something to eat.” 


HILE the meal was in 

progress, Tom managed, 
unobserved, to slip some bread 
and meat into a leather pouch, and when the rest of the party 
climbed back aboard the boat, he took his own rifle and an 
axe and stole off in the direction of the spot he had indicated 
to Andy. 

The river boy was waiting for him. Ravenously he 
attacked the food Tom had brought, and as he ate, Tom told 
him what had happened that day. 

“T heard the racket when that dog o’ yourn killed the 
coon,” Andy whispered. “Lordy, boy, you was close to a 
goner! Earless Jake would ’a’ stuck ye with that knife 
quicker’n chain lightnin’, only he’s got somethin’ up his 
sleeve. I never seen him hold back thataway before.” 

“‘He’s planning some kind of deviltry—I’m sure of that, 
now,” Tom answered. ‘“‘And I can’t convince Uncle Ezra. 
It’s up to you and me, I guess, Andy. Come on up the bank a 
way and we'll make some plans of our own.” 

They stepped noiselessly along under the trees till they 
reached a place where they could talk without being heard. 
Cub came close behind, and when they seated themselves on a 
fallen tree-trunk, he trotted about near by. 

The boys had not been in the place more than five minutes 
when the little dog suddenly jumped close to Tom’s knee, and 
stood rigid, his head turned in the direction of the landing. 
The hair was rising along his spine, and a faint premonitory 
growl shivered in his throat. 

Both lads rose, alert to catch whatever sound of warning 
had already reached the terrier’s ears. The wind was from 
behind them, and blew down-river toward the boat. They 
could hear nothing but the sigh of the breeze in the pine 
branches. 

Cub’s hearing was keener, however. He started forward a 
few steps, his growl growing louder. Then with a bound he was 
off, down the shore, and almost at the same instant the boys 
heard a yell, half smothered by the wind. 

“Come quick,” said Tom, and started at a run in the 
direction of the boat. As they drew close to the landing, the 
sound of a shot reached them, followed by a man’s hoarse 
scream of pain. There was a confused sound of scuffling, and 
then a great shout, in a voice that both boys recognized as 
that of Rogers, ‘“‘We’ve got ’em all—shove off!” 

Tom sprang down upon the bank with his rifle half raised. 
The keel-boat’s mooring had been cut, and now she floated 
clear of the shore, and was just beginning to catch the current. 

“Stop or I'll shoot!” cried Tom, and at the same instant 
took aim at the dim shape of the man by the steering-oar. 
There was no reply. The woods echoed to the report of the 
boy’s rifle and the helmsman let go his sweep with a snarl of 
anguish. A spattering volley from half a dozen guns answered 
Tom’s fire, and a storm of oaths came over the water. Andy 
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stood beside his friend, and he too brought his rifle to his 
shoulder, but Tom checked him. “Don’t shoot wild,” he said. 
“You might hit some of our own folks!” 

A moment later the boat slid out of sight past the point 
that formed the lower side of the cove. 

Tom’s rifle-butt dropped to the ground with a thud. He 
passed his hand aimlessly across his face. “Well,” he said at 
length, in a dull voice, ‘‘we were too late, after all. Andy— 
tell me—what’ll those devils do to my Aunt and Uncie?”’ 

“Jiminy, Tom, I don’t know!” choked the smaller boy. 
“Sometimes they hold ’em prisoner fer a long time. Some- 
times they—well—never mind—we got to git out o’ this now. 
They might land a couple o’ men to come back an’ pick us off. 
Le’s go up river a ways.” 

They went back along the shore, heavy of heart. Cub, 
running by Tom’s side, whimpered a little in sympathy, 
and tried to shove his cold nose into the boy’s hand. At 
length Andy, who was in the lead, stumbled out of the under- 
brush into a little open space with a knoll in the middle. 

‘They won’t come up’s fur’s this,” he said. ‘’f‘des, this 
moss is too nice an’ soft to pass by. I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night, nor all day to-day, neither. Come mornin’ we kin tell 
better what to do.” 

This logic met with no objection from Tom, who was him- 
self so weary he could hardly stand. They tumbled into the 
deep carpet of moss on the knoll, and, lying close together for 
warmth, were instantly asleep. 


OM struggled upward out of an abyss of sleep and lay, 
semi-conscious, wondering what made his legs feel so stiff. 
Without opening his eyes he put out a hand and fumbled 
about beside him. Funny—the deck felt wet—had it rained, 
he wondered? The happy singing of the thrush that had 
first wakened him had a fair-weather sound. Was it daylight 
yet? They would be starting down the river soon 
In a flash he remembered where he was, and sat bolt upright, 
his eyes blinking in the morning sunlight. Beside him, in the 
little glade, Andy still stumbered, his mouth peacefully open, 
and a half-smile on his freckled face. Tom wouldn’t wake 
him yet. He got to his feet and looked around him. The dew 
was heavy in the moss, and it was sleeping there without 
blankets that had stiffened him. A dry branch in the- thicket 
crackled and Cub came trotting into the open space. The 
little dog seemed to care nothing at all for their predicament. 
He dashed to Tom’s side with a cheerful greeting of tail- 
wags and wet kisses. Tom rolled him over in the grass and 
started down to the river-bank, a score of yards away. 

A douse in the cold water raised the lad’s spirits wonder- 
fully. The sun came up, and with it a little breeze that ruffled 
the river pleasantly, and as he sprang up the bank once more, 
Tom was actually whistling. 

From the ground near where he had slept he picked up the 





axe, thrown down in dejection the night before. The feel of 


the ash helve in his hand was good. Going into the brush, 
higher up the bank, Tom soon cut half a dozen dead birches 
into firewood lengths and carried several armfuls down to the 
knoll. Then he took his rifle, loaded it carefully, without 
spilling a grain of the precious powder that filled his big 
powder-horn, and stepped off into the woods. 

Cub, though not a bird-dog, had been taught by many 
hunting-trips with his master that he must not bark. Now 
he trotted quietly ahead, and before they had proceeded a 
quarter of a mile he flushed a cock-partridge. The bird flewafew 
yards and sat stupidly ona pine limb. Probably he had never 
seen a dog or a man before. Tom fired, deliberately, as 
usual, and the partridge dropped, scarcely fluttering. With 
the plump fowl swinging from his gun-barrel, the boy went back 
to camp. 

A cheery sight welcomed him at the edge of the cleared 
space. Dry sticks were snapping in a tidy little blaze 
and Andy, standing bare- 
headed near by, was humming 
a river ditty as he shaped a 
rude bucket out of birch-bark. 

“Gee!” he cried, hungrily, as 
he caught sight of Tom’s 
trophy. ‘‘Got a pa’tridge, did 
ye? [ heard the ol’ gun shoot. 
Come on—clean the little 
feller, an’ I'll cook ye the best 
breakfast in Kaintuck!”’ 

There was no flour for pan- 
cakes—no coffee nor tea— 
nothing but the fat little bird 
which soon sizzled above the 
fire, spitted on a green stick. 
Yet these two wilderness-raised 
lads found their meal a deli- 
cious and satisfying one. Andy 
had in a pocket of his coat one 
of the little leather sacks of 
salt that woodsmen of that 
day often carried, and with 
this they seasoned their break- 
fast. Tom had brought 2 
gallon of muddy water up from 
the ‘river in the birch-bark 
dipper. 





“We'll go to the spring, down by the landing, after this,” 
he said, “but river-water won’t hurt us this morning.” 

They picked the bones of the partridge and sat down on 
the river-bank to consider their case. 

“Now, Andy,”’ said Tom, “‘s’pose you were Earless Jake. 
What do you reckon you’d do with Uncie Ezra and Aunt 
Phoebe?” 


A= scowled and drove his long hunting-knife into the 
sod, speculatively. Finally he answered, “Wal, if I was 
that mean cuss, which I ain’t, I figger I’d tie ’em both up in the 
hold o’ the boat, an’ put fer ol’ Jericho Wilson’s cave. Onct 
I got down thar, I wouldn’t be ’fraid o’ nothin’. I’d keep ’em 
prisoner a while, ’cause I’d cal’late that folks as well fixed as 
them would hev friends back East willin’ to pay fer ’em. 

“ As fer you, Tom,”’ Andy added with a grin, “I reckon if 
I was ol’ Jake, I’d say to myself, ‘Huh! That ’ar leetle 
varmint! He’ll starve to death in a week!’” And the 
red-haired lad rolled agilely out of the way, as Tom’s hand 
descended. 

The bigger boy laughed. “At that,’ he said, “I believe 
you’re right. Jake never did seem to make much account of 
me. He’ll figure I’m as good as dead already.” The thought- 
ful look gave place to a gleam in Tom’s eyes, and he sat up 
straight in the sunlight. “All right, Andy,” he said. “We’re 
going to show that low-down cur! He doesn’t know that 
there’s two of us, remember.” 

Tom stood up and squared his shoulders as he looked down 
the river. His mouth was set in a grim line. “How many 
days will it take ’em to reach Jericho Wilson’s cave?” he asked, 

“Let’s see,’ Andy pondered. “One to the Licking River, 
an’ Cincinnati, one, two—three more days to the Falls, then 
maybe a day waitin’ to go down. After that, four days or 
maybe five to the Wabash. Jericho’s hang-out is close below 
—only three or four hours, say. Ye can call it ten days, 
ordinary goin’. If they was to travel nights they could cut 
that to less’n a week, but I don’t see why they should be in 
much of a hurry.” 

“Good,” said Tom. “We'll say nine days, to be on the safe 
side. Now, Andy, I mean to catch that boat before it reaches 
the Wabash. There’d probably be another keel-boat or broad- 
horn along here within a couple of days if we wanted to wait, 
though I don’t think this is a regular landing-place. But 
they wouldn’t make any better time than Jake and his crew. 
We’ve got to go in our own craft, and go night and day, if we 
hope to overtake the Phoebe Ann. 

“‘ Andy, did you ever build a canoe?” 

“Nope,” said the river boy. “But I’ve seen ’em built— 
birch-barks an’ dug-outs both—an’ oh, boy, I sure can paddle 
one!” 

“Same here,’ Tom nodded. “I’ve been looking around 
and there don’t seem to be any big birch trees along this part 
of the river—nothing but these little gray birches. And then, 
even if we found a good canoe tree, it takes time to get the 
pitch and the lacings in shape to use. No, Andy, it’s got to 
be a dug-out, and we’ve got to get to work on it in an all-fired 
hurry!” 

“‘Come on,”’ said Andy, “I seen a big gum tree up the shore 
this mornin’,’’ and jumping to his feet he started off at a trot. 
The tree to which he led the way was over three feet in diame- 
ter and tall and straight of trunk. The new leaves coming 
out on all its branches bore witness to its soundness. ‘‘She’ll 
be heavy and full of sap,’’ said Tom, “but it’s the best we can 
do, this time of year.” And even as he spoke, his free-swung 
axe bit deep into the wood. 


| eee nearly two hours the light chips flew and the sharp 
ring of steel on wood sounded through the forest, as first 
one boy and then the other took his turn at the deepening “scarf.” 

At length Andy, looking aloft, gave a warning shout, “ Here 
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she comes!’’ and Tom, with a final mighty stroke of the axe, 
sprang nimbly to one side. The huge tree tottered slowly, 
swaying toward the river, then gathered momentum and 
came down with a roar of rending fibers and a jarring crash 
as it struck the earth. 

“Don’t look much like a boat, does she?” grinned Andy. 
“Here, Tom, lend me the axe, an’ while you figger how long 
to make her, I’ll go cut us a couple o’ wedges an’ a 
spud.” 

Tom sighted carefully along the fallen trunk, noticed that 
there was a knot about twenty feet from the base, and decided 
that the place to cut was just below this protuberance. Andy 
soon returned with several roughly shaped wedges of white 
oak, which he proceeded to finish with his hunting-knife, and 
Tom, taking the axe once more, fell to work chopping the 
great trunk in two. 

They labored without pause till it was long past noon. 
Then Tom straightened up and looked at his calloused 
hands. . 

“That'll do,” he said. ‘“There’s less than a foot left in the 
middle. . We can burn that through while we’re getting some 
dinner.” 

He threw a few handfuls of dry chips and twigs in a heap 
under the nearly severed tree, and put one hand into his 
pocket for flint and steel. A delighted grin overspread his 
face. ‘Gee, what luck!” he cried. “I was just wondering 
what we’d have to eat. Look here, Andy—the fish-line 
I was using yesterday—I stuck it in my pocket when we 
landed. Boy—I’ll have a catfish out of water in three 
minutes!” 

He was almost as good as his word, for an hour later the 
boys had dined, rested, and were ready for work once more. 
As Tom had prophesied, the brisk little fire had burned away 
the remaining wood between the tree-trunk and what the boys 
already called their canoe. 


Now came the long, difficult process of splitting the green 
wood. Tom had helped his uncle get out timber from 
the time he could swing an axe, and Andy was no less an 
adept, although he did not possess Tom’s strength. Grad- 
ually, inch by inch, they drove their oak wedges deeper into 
the widening cleft that ran along the log, till at last the two 
halves separated cleanly and fell apart. 

Andy grinned as he wiped the sweat from his forehead with 
one ragged sleeve. “Pretty stuff, ain’t it?” he said, looking 
at the straight, fine grain of the wood. 

The rift had been purposely made three or four inches to 
one side of the log’s center, so that one part was slightly thicker 
than the other. It was to this larger piece that the boys now 
directed their attention. Not without some difficulty they 
turned it over with the bark upward, and fell to work shaping 
the bow and stern. Tom sharpened the axe on a flat stone 
and attacked one end, while Andy started a new fire at the 
other. By the time it grew too dark to work there was a rude 
semblance of an overturned boat lying on the river-bank. 
Somewhat to the surprise of both, Andy’s end was more nearly 
finished than Tom’s. 

““We can use. the fire on the inside and get it burned out 
faster than we could chop it with the axe,” said Tom. “ Be- 
sides, the heat’ll help to dry her out and make her lighter in 
the water.” He stretched his arms above his head. “Ho, 
hum!” he yawned. “I sure am tired to-night. Hello, there, , 
Cub, old boy, what’s up now?” 

The little dog had been gone the best part of the afternoon. 
Now he came racing through the trees and rushed up to Tom, 
barking excitedly. Hardly had he reached his master’s side 
when he bounded away to the edge of the open space once 
more, looking back at the boys with eager eyes. Plainly he 
was begging them to come with him. 

“Look at that!’ said Tom, dropping his voice to a whisper. 
“‘Cub’s found something, sure. 
It can’t be any of Rogers’s 
gang, though, or he wouldn’t 
act. this way. Here, boy, 
come back. It’s too dark to 
go now, but I'll follow you in 
the morning.” 

And, carefully priming their 
long rifles, the two lads turned 
in on a bed of fresh-cut pine- 
tips. 


HE first slant beam of 

morning sun found the 
glade by the river-bank abustle 
with activity. The boys had 
made such a breakfast as they 
could off the perch that rose to 
Andy’s hook. The diet of fish 
alone was already beginning 
to pall, however. 

“Tom,” said the red-haired 
river boy, as he fed the fire, 
“soon as we git the boat turned 
over again, I'll start burnin’ 
her out an’ you go after some 
meat. Gosh, Pll grow a pair 

(Continued on page 40) 
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He was responsible for the record which Joe termed “A Howling Success” 


_ HOWLING Success,” laughed Joe Garry as he re- 

moved a new shiny record from his gramophone. 

“T guess that’s the only name for it—‘A Howling 

Success.’ Beats anything I have in my collection 
and I have some funny ones at that. Say, but that wild bird of 
a mountain chief was some howler, and his face when he heard 
the reproduction of his own voice—Wow!” Joe again broke 
into loud laughter as he gazed with tear-filled eyes toward 
the large tropical island of Maronga that was now but a huge 
velvety silhouette sticking up into the night, and thought of 
the stirring events which had taken place there a few hours ago. 

He talked to himself. ‘‘ Wish the folks back home in Massa- 
chusetts could be around for to-morrow night’s show, but I 
guess I’ll have to be satisfied with the bunch off this ship and 
any of the fellows from the gunboats that can get a permit 
to come.” 

Joe was wireless operator on one of his father’s trading-ships 
and had been in communication with the operators on a couple 
of Uncle Sam’s gunboats which were lying at anchor some 
distance outside the harbor. He learned that these boats were 
en route to the Philippines but would'be in the neighborhood 
for a few days. Joe was a born entertainer and liked nothing 
better than large enthusiastic audiences. Accordingly he wire- 
lessed ‘Come in your thousands! The time of your life if you 
come!” He sent a short description of the lively entertain- 
ment that had taken place on the island that evening and the 
arrangements for the big show to be pulled off the following 
night. 

“Just come and watch their eyes pop out like door-knobs,” 
he concluded. “If this doesn’t take the kinks out of their 
fuzzy hair, I’ll eat a three-hundred-foot film,” he remarked to 
himself as he inspected a big motion ‘picture projector. 

Satisfied that everything was in good working order, Joe 
put away his paraphernalia and flopped down in the cabin 
bunk. He did not fall asleep right away but: lay there 
smilingly thinking about and anticipating the fun to be on 
the following night. “Hope I don’t scare them out of their 
skins,” he muttered as he dozed off. 

Long before Joe fell asleep the ship’s watch: was snoring, 
instead of ticking, for it was a warm night and “ what was there 
to look out for anyway?” A couple of sailors were leaning 
across the rail looking out towards sea, watching the shimmer- 
ing phosphorescent waters. The noisiest thing that night 
(excepting the snoring watch) was the moon as it pushed its 
way across the sky. It was nowon the point of disappearing be- 
hind the top of the highest mountain of the island. If possible, 
less noisily than the moon, a score or so of small surf boats 
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were making their way towards Joe’s ship. Coming alongside, 
dark figures, agile and powerful, swarmed up and over the 
ship’s rails. The watch still snored and the two sailors still 
gazed seaward. The two wakeful sailors never 
knew what hit them. The sleepful watch did 
not hear the falling bodies of the stunned men, 
for they were deftly caught as they fell, and laid 
quietly down. 


OW the natives of Maronga, tall, brown- 
i skinned, husky people, were friendly or un- 
friendly according to whether they were of shore 
or mountain tribes. The natives who lived along 
the coast were very friendly and the visits made 
by the white people at rare intervals to their 
island paradise were always occasions of enjoy- 
ment and celebration. In these celebrations the 
white visitors usually joined. Gifts were ex- 
changed and feasts were held. The natives who 
lived inland among the heavily wooded, vegeta- 


tile and were suspicious of the strange white 
people who came in the big ships. 

It had happened that a white visitor of the 
distant past had cured many of the shore natives 
who were suffering from some strange malady 
which the medicine men of the mountain tribes 
were unable to overcome. In times of serious 
sickness the simple coast people called on the 
magic of the mountain people, arid this was the 
principal reason why the medicine men of the 
interior stirred up animosity against the whites. 
The white man’s medicine was more powerful than 
their magic and tended to lessen their importance 
and their influence over their credulous and super- 
stitious fellow tribesmen. 

As for the shore people they had welcomed 
every ship that came since the first white doctor’s 
visit, not alone for the bright cloth and odds and 
ends of mirrors and trinkets but also for the medi- 
cine that would come. In fact it was almost with sensations 
of pleasure that a native would welcome an opportune pain that 
would necessitate treatment with the white man’s magic. 

On the occasion of the visit of Joe’s ship there was unusual 
excitement not only in native musical circles but all over the 
island. Had not the visitors brought a mysterious box which 
swallowed hard flat black plates on which there wasn’t any 
food? Did not the box, immediately on swallowing the plates, 
commence to sing, to make music and even to talk? 

It did! It would even listen to what you were saying and 
then repeat exactly your own words and voice! 

Joe’s gramophone was the cause of an excitement that lured 
even the hostile natives from their mountain fastnesses. The 
box, however, was not the whole show, for Joe himself was as 
much of a cause of wonderment to these dusky people as would 
be a giraffe toan Eskimo. If Joe did one thing better than all 
others, this one thing was growing, and at the age of nineteen 
he had reached the commendable altitude of six feet and one 
and one-half inches. Approaching his twentieth year he was 
still progressing upwards. He was the tallest person ever seen 
on the island. No wonder there was excitement. His lanky, 
rangy form towered above the tallest of the tall natives. His 
skir, intended by nature to be a delicate pink, was sunburnt 
to avivid red. Contrasted against his almost white eyebrows 
and shock of bristly fair hair the effect was something never 
before seen or even heard of by the brown people. In the mat- 
ter of collecting freckles Joe’s face, neck and arms put him in 
the millionaire class. He was so unlike anything ever seen 
before on the island that he was a complete circus in himself, 
music or no music. 

Being the center of attraction did not worry him in the 
least. He was working up a circus and he was his own circus 
poster. He hugely enjoyed entertaining the surprised natives, 
but he was really intent on securing on blank records a collec- 
tion of the beautiful songs of the South Seas as sung by the 
natives. He had a further surprise for these primitive folk but 
was reserving it for the following evening, hoping by then to 
have the innocent folk more or less accustomed to his magic. 


E DID not want to frighten them all at once. He knew 
that these people had a great many ghost legends and 
believed firmly that ghostly armies of long dead warriors were 
wont on special occasions to troop across the mountains and 
that living people had better not be seen at such times if they 
did not want to become marchers in the ghostly legion. 
Joe had many ghosts under control in the form of movie 
films which he was conveying to an educational institution in 
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the Philippines. Entrusted also to his care by a Boston dealer, 
a friend of his father’s, was the projecting machine. He had 
permission from both ends of the voyage to use the pictures in 
entertainments along the trip, both on ship and on shore. It 
helped greatly in establishing friendly relations along the way 
and proved good for business. 

Joe himself got a few orders for machines in some of the 
bigger South American towns and from island traders. 

On such an island as Maronga he would have some difficulty 
in getting the lighting apparatus to work, but this could be 
solved by bringing the ship along shore and stringing wires 
across from his cabin. 

The captain, who was also the ship’s doctor, got a special 
personal chance to make good with a wild tribe from the hills, 
of course paying the penalty by getting further into disfavor 
with the medicine men. The curiosity of the doughty warriors 
of the interior concerning the talking-box and the strange 
speckled man proved more powerful than their medicine men’s 
half-hearted warnings. In truth the mountain magic workers 
were also secretly curious but did not want to be blamed should 
anything go wrong. The warriors all arrived smiling broadly 
and expectantly. They looked very friendly notwithstanding 
their war clubs and spears which they did not fail to bring 
along. They stayed around for the feasting and took part in 
the singing and dancing, Joe taking many records and greatly 
amazing all with the box that spoke. 

On the third night—which is the night on which our story 
opens—after two days of generous feasting, one of the greater 
war chiefs was honored by having his voice reproduced. He 
was not of the musical group and was responsible for the record 
which Joe termed “ A Howling Success.” He was so delighted 
with the honor conferred on him that he celebrated his fame 
by making a regular hog of himself in a wild orgy of eating and 
drinking. As a consequence he became violently ill. This 
was the captain-doctor’s chance. No regular medicine was 
powerful enough for immediate relief, but the captain’s own 
concoction, an effective emetic of mustard and water, consid- 
erably lightened the cargo of the over-stuffed warrior. 

The warrior, however, was a glutton for punishment as well 
as for food and was soon again busy loading up. The Plimsoll 
mark, indicating on the sides of. ships their loading capacity, 
seemed to be in the case of this individual the two parallel 
lines tattooed across his forehead. He just ate and drank and 
drank and ate. 

When the mountain men had retreated to the woods for 
their night’s repose the chief again became ill. He lay on the 
ground and rolled over and over making fearful faces and emit- 
ting long-drawn groans. His medicine men gathered around. 
Here was their opportunity to re-establish themselves with 
their tribe and get their revenge on the white people who had 
showed them up in the previous quick cure of the chief. 

They produced some dried herbs and charms and with a lot 
of noisy chanting and weird dancing around the warrior’s 
rough couch, they proceeded to administer their medicine. 


HATEVER the mixture was, it had the sudden effect of 
stilling the patient into a deathlike trance. His eyes 
turned up, showing only the whites from underneath partly 
closed lids, and his form became rigid. There was almost no 
indication of life. 
To cover their mistake should the chief really die, the wily 





doctors proceeded to lay the blame on the white men’s magic. 


One of them turned around and addressed the awe-stilled 


warriors who were sitting silently in the underbrush. 


“What can we do?” he asked. “We have his body, we can, 


cure his body, we can keep his body always with us, but 
they”—here he turned in the direction of the sea coast, 
shrieking fiercely—‘‘they have his spirit!” Startled sounds 
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came from the circle of the fighting men. “Locked in a box, a 
prisoner to be taken away from us and from his beloved 
Maronga! Did ye not witness them steal his spirit and make 
it talk from its prison?’’ Growls of affirmation and ominous 
mutterings came from the dark assemblage as eyes flashed and 
firmer grips were taken on the war clubs. ‘Then did ye not 
see,” continued the wild orator, “how they gave him a medi- 
cine that made all he had inside of him leave his body so that 
they could see if he had any more spirit hidden that they 
could also steal?” 

“We have seen as you have said,” answered the fighters who 
were gradually falling under the spell of the medicine man’s 
words. 

“Warriors of Maronga,”’ shouted the frenzied speaker, 
“think of our great chief’s spirit being a slave to that man of 
the mud-rain face and the wild pig hair! That man whose skin 
is the color of hot lava and whose eyes are like the blue flames 
that hiss wherever the lava flows. Think of our great chief's 
spirit fastened on a plate as black as a shark’s fin, to be 
whirled around faster than can the greatest of our warriors 
swing his war club! Warriors of Maronga, we must rescue the 
spirit of our chief to-night and death. to any who would stop 
us!’’ The warriors all sprang to their feet with a shout crying, 
“Death to the white man’s magic!” 

Another medicine man with less oratorical powers but with 
more wily ways raised his hand and silenced the excited men. 
He spoke softly and gave orders in the same tone. “You 
must make prisoner of the prison and of all the black plates on 
which are the spirits that call for freedom,” he said. “‘ We of the 
magic powers,” he continued, “will stay with our chief while 
you go forth to fight and kill and capture. You shall not fail, 
for we will send you help. Choose your leaders and as the 
moon passes behind yon mountain, strike!” 

The addresses had a tremendous effect on the war-like tribe. 
They were as though buzzing with electric currents. They 
twitched all over as do animals of the cat tribe when about to 
spring. Theirnostrils quivered withexcitement. They showed 
the'stamping impatience of thoroughbred race horses to be away. 

When they had melted into the dark cover of the woods they 
seemed to leave behind the same kind of relieving freshness 
that comes in the wake of a thunderstorm. 

The low muttering storm was now moving rapidly. toward 
the harbor of the coast village. 

A raid was made on the village surf boats and a silent fleet 
moved seaward. 


HE sleeping ship’s watch hidden behind a pile of canvas 
and rope rolled over in his sleep and bumped his head into 
wakefulness. A pattering sound caught his ear and looking up 
he was just in time to see the last dark figure climb aboard. He 
saw the fallen figures of his shipmates and as he jumped for the 
rigging he did manage to get a couple of pulls at the ship’s bell. 
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“Warriors of Maronga, 

we must rescue the spirit of our chief to-night and death to 
any who would stop us!” 
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As he swarmed up the ropes he gave a series of wild whoops and 
from then was busy, with the aid of a marlin spike, clubbing 
dusky heads as their owners came up afterhim. His shoes saved 
his feet somewhat but his shins were certainly in a bad way. 

At the watcher’s first whoop Joe jumped up but not quickly 
enough. His cabin door swung violently open and a dark 
naked figure crashed in with tigerish bound. He was knocked 
out by the smash of a club on his head. Had the cabin been 
more spacious the club swing would have killed instead of 
stunning. When Joe came to he saw his assailant piling up 
the records and tying them with coarse fibre rope. The war- 
rior’s back was turned and Joe, losing not an instant, clasped 
the big brown fellow’s ankles in his powerful arms and twisting 
his body quickly brought the dusky fighter crashing down 
Like a lightning flash Joe was on his man and then it was a 
struggle of giants. Writhing like a boa constrictor the islander 
lifted Joe on his back, Joe in turn got a wrestler’s arm-lock on 
what seemed to bea tree trunk. The great warrior with a pow- 
erful effort freed himself and grabbed Joe’s head and neck. 
Joe from behind tried to get in a knock-out punch on the war- 
rior’s jaw but was unsuccessful. Try as he could and exerting 
all his own great strength he could not break that strangle-hold 
on his neck. Panting and perspiring he tried by locking his 
arms around the huge muscular body in front of him, to lift 
and throw his opponent. Joe was weakening but undaunted. 

He saw the warrior’s club and in a desperate effort to get it 
made a fatal mistake. The club was tied to the warrior’s wrist. 
At the moment, when lying on top of the fighter who was now 
in a crouching, kneeling position, Joe loosened his grip, the 
dark-skinned giant heaved upward and forward, throwing Joe 
completely over his head. Joe’s long sprawling legs swung up 
toward the ceiling and a lucky, flying kick banged against a 
shelf. Down crashed the shelf and a shower of records on the 
staggering brown man. He fell back and touched some of the 
wireless connections. He let out his first howl. 

Up to that time, the only sounds had been snarls, smothered 
growls, grunts and volcanic breathings. Joe lay gasping in a 
corner. The brown giant jumped on contact with the electric- 
ity, his own jump throwing him to his hands and knees. 

He rose to kneeling posture and Joe could only gaze horrified 
as he saw his conqueror grab his club. The club was raised 
but never reached its intended mark. A terrific impact 
against Joe’s cabin again banged the door open and a second 
brown form came crashing in unconscious. The falling figure 
sent his colored brother warrior backward and brought down 
on his bullet head the heavy gramophone. 

Joe’s assailant was out for the count! 


T WAS a matter, of life or death for Joe and he wondered if 

he shouldn’t make sure of life by administering a couple of 
extra hammer taps to the knocked-out men. When his head 
cleared he crawled over to the prostrate forms and decided that 
he would take a more sporting chance even if it 
only meant tying his knocked-out attacker to 
the other dusky warrior who had unceremoni- 
ously and unwillingly come to his relief. 

He lost no time in tying them up safely. 
He then staggered to his feet and looked out 
through his little window. 

The moon had not yet gone behind the moun- 
tain and was lighting up a strange dark scene. 
Naked brown men and half-clad barefooted white 
men were in a struggling tangled mass. Some 
were at grips on the deck, and others fighting 
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The dark-skinned giant threw Joe over his head 


above them wielding clubs, hammers, sticks and knives. The 
decks were slippery with blood. Up aloft was the watch 
knocking his attackers off like berries, some to fall splashing 
into the sea, and others back on to the deck, crashing down 
on the struggling fighters beneath. 

“What can I do?” groaned Joe. “The wireless! The gun- 
boats!” He hurriedly smashed out an S. O. S. but knew that 
it would be an hour at least before help could arrive. Again 
he looked out and drawing a deep breath prepared to hurl 
himself into the fray. 

He was about to jump when his eye caught a large mainsail 

that was spread out open in front of him and above the heavy 
crowd. Back he rushed into his cabin, dragging his projecting 
machine into position at his cabin window. A hurried look in 
the debris and he pulled forth a circular tin case. Opening it 
he snapped a film on the machine and shot for the sail. 
The struggle was at its height and the brown men were 
pushing forward toward Joe’s end of the ship, when the moon 
went behind the mountain, leaving but a couple of ship 
lamps to illumine the scene. Suddenly a strong white ray 
shot out an unearthly light. A caption appeared—‘“U. S. 
Marines demonstrating a landing charge.” Then, to the 
amazement of all, on flashed a movie! In regular forma- 
tion rows of “devil dogs” came rushing forward, bayonets 
fixed and fierce determination on their faces. On they 
came, nearer and nearer... As though lightning had struck 
them the fierce islanders were paralyzed into inaction and 
then, acting on one single impulse, all, all that could move. 
howlirig wildly, rushed to the sides of the ship and dived 
overboard. The ghost army was coming, but it was the 
ghost army of the enemy! 

By the time the gunboat crews arrived in answer te Joe’s 
“S. O. S.” the brown-skinned warriors were back in the 
woods hurrying toward their medicine men and their sick 
chief who was now somewhat better and sitting up. Chief- 
tains and warriors lost no time getting back to the mountains. 
A few shells sent after them added to their speed. 

When the decks were cleaned up, the wounded cared for, 
and prisoners taken, a happy bunch of sailors had a regular 
movie show, consisting of a weird orchestra of cracked gram- 
ophone records. Joe Garry was the hero of the hour. 

When the wounded prisoners were released they were given 
food and presents and escorted to the shore. A shore native 
interpreted for them and explained that the white men 
meant no harm but wanted to be friends. The warriors 
understood that a mistake had been made somewhere and 
promised to bring the message to their tribe and deliver it 
personally to the chief, if he were alive, and not to the med- 
icine men who sent them on such an unlucky expedition. 
Anyway, they agreed that it was best to be friendly with 
people who owned and commanded an army of ghosts. 
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ss O, I don’t like to. There’s no sense in it,” said 
little Benny Cobbold 
“Why, sure there’s sense in it. Ain’t it the 
quickest way to clear out this bit of brush? 
I'll put the fire in this end, and we'll work both ways and keep 
it from spreading,” answered Bob Moxey. 

Benny’s hand went up to the side of his face that was all 
seamed and drawn and livid, a habitual gesture with him. 
“No,” he said, “I’m scared of fire. I'll do anything else you 
want me, but I’m a-scared of fire. I don’t even like to light 
a match.” 

The childhood accident that had left so ineffaceable a mark 
on his face had left also a scar on his soul. Bob Moxey was 
his friend, and Benny was a loyal little soul, but even to help 
Bob clear his bush-covered homestead he could not bring him- 
self to overcome his horror of fire. 

Moxey tried to shame him out of it. ‘ Arrh, don’t be a sissy, 
Ben. Scared of a little fire. Why, what’d you do if a fire was 
to come down on your place, aud your dad away—run off and 
let the whole outfit go up in smoke?” 

“No,” said Ben, “if I had to fight a fire, I’d fight it.” 

“Well, come on and do a bit now,” said Moxey. 

But Ben shook his head. “No, I’m scared,” he said. 

Bob Moxey, with all his good qualities, was hot tempered 
and impatient. “Then go to the devil,” he said, and turned 
his back. 

Biting his lip to keep back the tears, Ben started for his 
home on the next quarter-section. It was early spring, and the 
thick brown grass was as dry as tinder. The laws against 
letting fires run at large were laxly enforced in those days, and 
the country full of new settlers, who were clearing their home- 
steads in the easiest way they could find, with a reckless disre- 
gard of consequences. On all sides were to be seen towering 
columns of smoke. 

Benny stared at them shudderingly. Most of them were 
out of hand, and one might at any time come raging down the 
wind upon his home. He was very miserable; he was afraid 
of the fires and he fiad forfeited Bob Moxey’s friendship by 
his display of cowardice, or at any rate so he thought. 

He had an admiration for Bob Moxey such as only a boy of 
thirteen can feel for a young man of twenty-two. Next to 
his father Moxey was the greatest man in the world to Ben. 

“Hello,” said his father at sight of him, “thought you was 
going to help Bob out to-day?” 

“He don’t need me,” said Ben with hanging head. 

“Well, that’s all the better,” said his father, too busy. 
to notice the boy’s dejection. ‘‘Get your axe and grub this 
root out for me.” 


O, FOR the rest of that day, Ben hacked tough willow roots 
out of the new land his father was breaking, and brooded 
upon his woes. 

In the morning his father set off with Moxey for the heavy 
timber to haul fence posts. Benny was left with instructions 
to go on grubbing roots. 

All night long prairie fires on the horizon had streaked the 
sky with sinister patches of blood red, which, in the light of 
day, turned again to pillars of smoke. Benny, staring at them 
unhappily, thought that they were closer and bigger to-day. 
Besides, there was a gray mist in the air through which the 
sun shone red and angry, and the acrid reek of burning prairie 
came down the wind. 

The morning was calm, very sultry for so early in the season, 
and Ben, wrestling with the stubborn roots, perspired pro- 
fusely. But in the afternoon the wind rose, coming down from 
the north in sweeping gusts. There was a big fire burning in 
that direction, and wisps of smoke began to drift by close to 
the ground, indicating its rapid approach. 

It was very hazy up wind, but Ben could see that the ridge 
on the other side of the creek was still untouched. He was not 
yet alarmed, for the wind might go down with the sun or shift 
to some other quarter, but he wished his father would come 
home. 

But the wind increased hourly, and the smoke cloud became 
so thick that at times the sun was obscured and a peculiarly 
murky shadow fell on the earth. The atmosphere was heavy 
and oppressive, and the pungent smell of burning made breath- 
ing difficult. 

Ben lost all heart for work, and went back to the house long 
before the proper time for supper. He was afraid and wanted 
comfort. Instead of which, he found his elder sister, Lyddy, 
who kept the house, beginning to whimper with fright her- 
self. She turned to her brother for the help and comfort that 
in his present mood he was much more able to receive than to 
give. His two small brothers also looked to him for protection. 

He felt himself overwhelmed with unwelcome responsibili- 
ties. But noblesse oblige—though he would not have under- 
stood the words the feeling was stirring in him—and he did 
what he could for them, fighting down his own terrors. 

Supper was a depressed meal, and afterwards they went out 
to do their chores. ‘Though the sun would not set for an hour 
yet, it was already deeply dusk, and the fire reek made the 
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eyes smart. They milked the three cows in the little log 
barn, fed the old sow with her litter of pigs, and split next 
day’s kindling. As for the chickens, they had all gone to roost 
long since. 

After that they stood at the door of the house in an anxious 
little group, staring into the eye of the wind for the first glimpse 
of the fire. . 


S THE real darkness came on, the reflections of the fires 

beneath began to show in the rolling smoke clouds. All 
the northern horizon was one long band of horror-inspiring 
crimson. And then the fire swept over the crest of the long 
ridge beyond the creek like an army with spears and banners 
of leaping flame. 

Lyddy began to weep and the two small boys clung to her 
and wept too. Benny looked at the fire and felt physically 
sick with pure terror. His emotion went infinitely deeper 
than theirs, into the very core of his being. He wanted to run, 
to abandon everything and fly to safety. 

But there came the steadying thought that the homestead 
and all in it were dependent on him alone. Lyddy was merely 
a limp, tearful mass, and his father might not arrive for hours, 
but the flames would be upon them within the hour if some- 
thing were not done. The only plowed land lay on the other 
side of the buildings, and right up to them grew the heavy, 
matted grass, dry as tinder. 

He made his decision. From the barn he got a sack and re- 
turned to the house. “I’m going down to the creek to see 
can I keep the fire from jumping across, Lyddy,” he said. 

“Don’t go, Benny, don’t go,” she begged. “You'll be 
burnt alive.” 

He winced at the word burnt, but answered, “I won’t, 
neither. I’ll get in the creek. I’ll be safe enough. But if 
it gets by me,*you let the cows and pigs loose and take the 
kids out on the breaking. The fire won’t get at you there. 
Now, I’m going.” 

Unheeding her tearful protests, he turned and ran towards 





Scouts and Forest Protection 
By The Forester 


FroRES T protection is @ fine endeavor in which scouts may show their 
knowledge of campcraft and woodsmanship, because in all these 
tines of activity, forest protection looms large and important For 
example: Don't hack up all the trees around your camp for bed boughs, 
don’t be wasteful if you have to cut trees for tent poles, use dead or dying 
trees preferably. And above all, build your campfire safe. 

Now don’t snort with contempt and say, “Oh, that’s old, I know all 
about that.” The fellow who knows it all is the one who comes to = 
grief, and the chances are he doesn't know aut about it. Mostscouts = 
know how to build a fireto make it burn. They know that theidealcamp- = 
fire is small, and they know they must clear away inflammable materials 
around the fire to prevent its spreading. These things they know and 
observe everywhere, but when they have a nice small “safe” fire going, 
do they always stay close around to watch that it stays safe, or do they 
wander away and leave it unattended for some time? And when they 
leave it for good, are they sure to put it out, down and out without the 
slightest chance of coming to life? 

This is where scouts and other people get careless most often. Maybe 
it sounds all right to you to leave a small fire built in a clean clear space 
for an hour or two, or to kick a few stones and clods over the embers of 
your fire, but that is where you make a bad mistake. I came across 
a fire once—a scout fire too—that had been built on a dry gravelly ridge 
on a canyon side. The boys in leaving had heaped stones on the fire, 
a good big heap too; their intentions were good. But at nightfall 
came a down-canyon wind, strong and steady, whistling through the 
crannies of the rock pile, fanning the embers to a bright glow and 
shooting out streams of sparks from every opening on the lee side. 
These sparks were blowing right over into a grass patch. 

The uneztinguished or poorly extinguished campfire is such a bad 
actor that Uncle Sam says: 
* “Whoever shall build a fire in or near any forest, timber or other in- = 
flammable material upon the public domain shall, before leaving said == 
Sire, totally extinguish the same; and whoever shall fail to do so shall 
be -% not more than $1000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.” 

If Uncle Sam feels that way about uneztinguished campfires in his 
yard, scouts and everybody ought to act with equal care on other people's 
land. Maybe they do—that is, maybe scouts do. Build small fires, 
build them safe, and then either watch them or be absolutely positive 
that they are out. You can’t trust a fire. 
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the creek. He knew that if he was to face the fire at all he 
must not give himself time to think. 

The creek lay some three hundred yards from the house, 
and was merely an overflow runway connecting two swamps. 
In the fall it was almost dry, but in the spring, as now, it 
overflowed its banks and was fifty or more yards wide and 
three feet deep in mid-channel. 

He reached the creek and saw the long line of flame charging 
down the slope towards him, an impressive and awe-inspiring 
sight. At each gust of wind the flames bent their heads and 
raced across the ground with stealthy swiftness. As the gust 
blew itself out and a moment of calm followed, they leaped 
into the air with a roar. Billows of smoke rolled upward in 
which danced flakes of blazing grass. 

In fifteen minutes the flames would reach the creek. ‘That 
was the point of danger. Above and below there were wide 
stretches of ice, for the lakes had not yet thawed out, but 
along a strip a hundred yards or so in length there was only 
the narrow channel of the creek to be crossed. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


By John Beames 


Benny stared at that terrifying advance, and almost his 
heart failed him. Almost, but not quite. Something for- 
bade flight. Resolutely keeping his eyes turned from the 
fire, though its roaring was in his ears, its acrid smoke in his 
nostrils, and its hot breath on his cheek, he waded through the 
long grass in the flooded valley until he reached the creek. 

Here the water was waist deep and bitterly cold, for it was 
all newly melted snow and there was ice underfoot among the 
grass roots. But the grass above the water was bone dry and 
as tall as himself. 

The chill made his legs ache, but water was friendly as com- 
pared with his dread enemy, fire, and the very fact that it was 
so deep gave him a kind of courage. He dipped his sack in 
the creck and began methodically with it to beat down the 
grass and splash it with water. 

The smoke got thicker all the time—it made his eyes and 
nose run and kept him coughing—but he would not look at the 
fire. He worked with furious energy and made good progress. 

And now live sparks began to rain upon him. One lit on 
the back of his neck and scorched him. He screamed in panic 
and began to run, stopped, and ran back. He did not want 
to go back, but he had to: the fire must not get by. 

The sparks were falling thicker than ever, but he took off his 
hat, soused it in the water, and put it on again. That pro- 
tected him for the time being. 

Still he would not look at the fire, though its roaring, hissing 
and crackling filled the air, and a blast as from the pit parched 
his lips and made the sweat start on his forehead. His eyes 
were so sore that he feared he would go blind, and his lungs 
were torturing him. Still he swung his wet sack methodically. 

Then the fire reached him, and a sudden sheet of flame licked 
over his head like a sword. He reeled back, slipped on the 
ice beneath the water, and fell. 

He rose gasping from the icy douche. He was so cold that 
the furnace heat of the fire was almost grateful. And sud- 
denly he felt a new and strange access of confidence in himself 
such as he had never felt in his life before. The fire protected 
him from the water, the water from the fire. He was invul- 
nerable: he could do anything. 

But his troubles were by no means over. Luckily for him, 
the fire did not strike the whole course of the creek at the 
same time—then indeed all his work would have gone for 
nothing—but came down on a slant. Behind and beside him 
the bank was already alight and blazing furiously, but not 
lower down as yet. The question was whether he could keep 
pace with the flames. 


E FLUNG himself into the race, slashing right and left 

When the fire became too hot, and his smoldering cloth- 
ing burst into flames, he soused himself to the ears in the creek 
and rose refreshed and invulnerable once more. 

But he was tiring. His legs were numb, and his arms like 
lead, his smoke-racked eyes and lungs were making him dizzy 
and sick. He seemed to himself to be toiling and to have been 
toiling endlessly in an abyss of misery. But the fire must 
not be allowed to get away. 

Once the flames actually crossed the creek, but he sprang 
upon them, sobbing with fury, and beat them out, and turned 
and went back boldly to where the blaze was fiercest. 

He was afraid of fire no longer; he hated it with a bitter, 
personal hatred that was determined to conquer. 

And he conquered. He stumbled suddenly into water 
that was up to his armpits, and saw before him an expanse of 
something that gleamed dully red in the reflection of the fire. 
It was the ice on the lower swamp. Behind him the flames 
were already dying down. He had held the line. 

He b@%an to wade slowly and painfully back to dry land. 
Now that the stimulus of combat was over, he was weary unto 
death, and covered with smarting burns he had not noticed 
before. His eyebrows and some of his hair had been scorched 
off, and his lips were cracked and blistered. He was no longer 
an invincible warrior, but only a small, tired, sore and aching 
boy. 

As he staggered up out of the creek bed, there came the 
quick beat of horses’ feet galloping, and his father’s anxious 
voice rang out, “ Benny, oh, Benny, where are you?” 

It filled him with bored indifference and a dull irritation 
There was no further need for anxiety; the time for excitement 
and aid was past. 

But he lifted his own voice, weak and hoarse, in answer: 
“Here, Iam, dad. It’s all right, the fire’s out.” 

Two horsemen came suddenly out of the fog upon him, 
and sprang to the ground. He felt himself being lifted in his 
father’s arms and hugged. “Good work, Benny, good work!” 
said his father’s voice, extraordinarily gruff and choky. 

The other horseman came forward and held out his hand. 
“Shake, old-timer,” said Bob Moxey’s voice. “TI take it all 
back. You’re the old original, genuwine fire-fighter from blazes.” 

A warm feeling of pride and happiness stirred inside of Ben 
as he took the proffered hand. But he wasa truthful boy. “I 
didn’t do it because I wanted to,”’ he said, “only jest because 
somebody had to, and there wasn’t nobody but me there.” 
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ALCOLM JAMIESON raised two fingers 
of his right hand to his lips and whistled 
long and shrilly. Fifty head of red and 
white and roan cattle raised inquiring 

or protesting faces. Even “Pyro,” the huge short- 
horn bull, paused in his bellowing. 

Pyro wasinanasty temper. A “tin can” tourist had driven 
past that morning, and the tourist’s dog had attempted to 
chase Pyro out of his own pasture. The encounter had not 
lasted over ten seconds, but it had left the big fellow with an 
unsatisfied grouch toward all animate things. 

Malcolm whistled again, and the herd began to move. 
Pyro dropped his wicked head, dug his horns into the sod, and 
pawed dirt. He bellowed till the farthest hills echoed to the 
resonant trumpeting; but presently he too fell:into line, and 
the herd was moving. By afternoon they would be grazing 
on the hillsides of the lower range. The 
last order Mr. Peterson had given the boy 
before he left for the city was to move 
the herd farther into the hills. 

The boy felt the responsibilities of his 
position, and moreover he was a little 
worried because “ Buttercup’s” calf was 
missing. The big roan cow kept up an 
incessant moaning bellow, and occasion- 
ally she made awkward dashes into 
gullies, in search of the calf. The per- 
verse little animal had managed to get 
away from the herd during the night. 

“Slim,” Malcolm said to the tawny 
collie at his side, “I guess we’d better 
go on ahead and try to locate that calf. 
Most likely he got into one of the can- 
yons and lay down. We'll go on ahead 
till we strike the divide, and then we'll 
come back for the herd. But you’ve 
got to help, Slim!” 

The dog raised his slender muzzle 
and cocked his sharp ears knowingly. He 
did not wag his tail. Slim was never one 
to make a show of his affections; but his 
young master knew that the dog was 
as intelligent as a man—more intelligent 
than some men, in fact. 

The boy and the dog paused for a final 
look at the cattle. Pyro was still restless 
and morose. He paused occasionally in 
his shambling progress along the valley 
to trumpet, and to paw dirt over his 
shoulders and back. The other animals 
plodded placidly along, except for But- 
tercup. The roan cow’s eyes were red, 
and she swung her short, sharp horns at 
the other cows when they came near her. 
She continued to explore the gullies and 
ravines. 


EN minutes later Malcolm and Slim 
were making their way through 2 
country which might have been primeval 
wilderness. There was a ragged growth 
of trees on the brown hillsides, and high 
overhead a buzzard circled majestically, with never a wingbeat. 
The boy wondered vaguely about that. He had seen the 
great black birds circle in that way for many minutes without 
a stir of wing, and then had seen them head straight away into 
the west and sail till they disappeared from sight, still without 
a motion of their great pinions. They were so different 
from the crows, which propelled themselves with constant 
awkward floppings. 

Somewhere ahead he heard a flock of crows. He paused 
to listen—far ahead they were, and apparently they were 
having one of their eternal rows. There seemed to be a big 
flock of them. Perhaps they had found the calf. They were 
the greatest bullies in the world, and had been known to 
kill young animals by picking their eyes out. 

Malcolm unconsciously increased his pace. The country 
was very wild now, and he had to make many detours to avoid 
gullies washed by the winter rains. Slim trotted at his side 
or darted into narrow canyons to look for the calf. The 
crows sounded not far ahead. 

They crossed a ridge and started down the farther side. 
A tangle of liveoak and laurel covered the slope, and the sharp 
tips of the branches raked at the boy’s coat. He walked with 
his head bowed, looking out cautiously from under his hat 
brim. The crows were just ahead, somewhere in the valley. 
Malcolm remembered that there had been a deserted shack 
somewhere here, built years ago by a sheep herder. Perhaps 
the crows had driven the calf in there. 

Slim, who had been trotting ahead with his ears cocked for- 
ward, came back toward his master. The dog was looking 
steadily at the boy; and for the first time in Malcolm’s re- 
membrance, Slim had his tail between his legs. He was whining. 
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“What’s the matter, boy? Come on—hunt ’em up! Sic 
em, Slim!” 

Slim stared up at his human companion and seemed to take 
comfort from his presence. They were approaching the bot- 
tom of the ravine, and the crows suddenly broke into angry 
cries and flopped up into the air, where they went darting and 
scolding about. 

And in that moment Malcolm paused as abruptly. He was 
thinking—of the old cattle-killing cougar that had haunted 
these parts a year or two before. ‘‘Sandy,” as he was generally 
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was open, and the window was gone. The roof sagged. 
But that would furnish temporary shelter—— 

And all this time he had faced the cougar un- 
flinchingly. That was an absolute essential. His 
only chance lay in presenting so unwavering a front 
that the animal would hesitate to leap. 

Sandy, for his part, was obviously in doubt. He had killed 
this calf and it belonged to him. But here'this ridiculous two- 
legged creature had come upon him, and perhaps the big cat 
knew that even if the boy retreated he would be sure to bring 
hunters out here to take up the trail. And there was that dog: 
Slim, though obviously terrified, had refused to desert his master. 

Sandy emitted a snarl and slipped forward, his great lithe 
body almost touching the ground. Over at the right, Slim 
whined and cowered into the brush. Straight ahead of the 
advancing cougar stood the boy—and Malcolm knew better 
than to try to run. That would only 
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The big cat stood snarling over the red and white calf 


known, had disappeared as abruptly as he came. Malcolm 
had heard Mr. Peterson say that probably the government 
hunter had got him. There was a bounty of five hundred 
dollars on Sandy’s head—— 


HE boy pushed resolutely on. He was in charge of the 
herd, and until he was relieved he meant to do his work 
as he came to it. 

“Hunt ’em up, Slim!” he cried again. 

Then they broke through into the little circular clearing at 
the bottom of the canyon, and suddenly Malcolm understood 
the disappearance of Buttercup’s calf: the little animal lay 
dead and partly devoured twenty feet from where he was 
standing, and in that first flashing moment he saw the 
lithe yellow brute that stood over it. This was a cougar 
—a one-eared cougar. Malcolm remembered that Sandy 
had had one ear blown off with a charge of bird shot sev- 
eral years before. He had been stalking a grouse hunter. 
Sandy had always been famous for his contempt for human 
beings. ; 

The big cat stood snarling over the body of the red and 
white calf. He was crouching, and his ugly lips were drawn up 
so as to show his white, beautiful teeth. Under the tawny 
skin of shoulder and flank, Malcolm could see the quivering 
muscles. The cougar was about to spring! 

For a moment the youngster’s mind had been in a whirl, 
but now it steadied. Apparently in the fraction of a second 
his eyes took in the panorama of the little valley. There was 
an irregular clearing, littered with bowlders and with brush 
and logs. At the farther side, directly across from where 
the boy was standing, was the deserted shack. The door 
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precipitate the catastrophe. 

The cougar came on, his cold, unwink- 
ing eyes fixed on his enemy as if he were 
trying to hypnotize him. He paused, and 
for a moment his tail lashed out sidewise, 
parallel with the ground.. And in that 
instant, when apparently he was about 
to spring, Slim, the dauntless, charged. 

The dog yelped and ran straight to- 
ward the cougar. Malcolm cried out— 
there wasn’t a dog in the world that would 
have stood a chance with Sandy. But 
Slim had figured the thing out in his own 
mind, and he carried through his plan 
without deviation. For the first three 
seconds he ran straight toward the cougar. 
Then, when he was almost upon him, he 
swerved to the rear and dashed on 
across the little clearing and into the 
bushes at the farther side. 





GANDY had whirled to keep his new 
enemy in sight; and as the boy saw 
that he slipped stealthily forward, keep- 
ing just at the edge of the clearing. This 
brought him nearer the shack, so that 
when the cougar again whirled to face 
him the cattle-killer was no longer be- 
tween Malcolm and the deserted building. 
Slim poked his lean muzzle out through 
the bushes at the farther side, and 
emitted a defiant yelp. Sandy whirled 
at the sound, and again Malcolm slipped 
along through the underbrush. 

The relative positions of the boy and 
the cougar were materially different 
now than they had been when they first 
came face to face. They were no farther 
apart, but Malcolm had the deserted 
shack behind him and the cougar in 
front. The brute seemed to feel that he 
was being outflanked, for again he drew 
up his flexible lip and snarled, spitting 
like a huge tom-cat. Malcolm held his 
eyes unwaveringly upon his adversary; 
but he took a backward step and another. 

Sandy advanced, crouching and snarling. The boy con- 
tinued his slow retreat. Half a dozen times the cat seemed 
about to spring, but each time his cautious cougar nature 
induced him to wait. He didn’t quite understand what was 
going on. 

And then Malcolm felt behind him the step which gave 
access to the shack. He remembered that the door was at 
the right of the frame, and that it was half open, pointing 
outward. For along moment he stood, planning out just the 
move he would make. Sandy dropped flat to the ground, 
his round, cruel head thrust out, his long tail moving slowly. 

As the boy turned and sprang through the door, he managed 
to hook his fingers over it and so to pull it shut after him. He 
heard a throaty snarl from the cattle-killer, but didn’t waste 
any time congratulating himself. Sandy would have no 
trouble making his way into this room. Then in a corner the 
boy saw an old pump handle, rusty and dusty—he sprang 
across and grasped it, and with this inadequate weapon in 
his hand approached the window. Sandy was crawling to- 
ward it, hardly ten feet distant. 

Slim was gone, and as the big cougar saw Malcolm appear 
at the window he stopped in his tracks and crouched till his 
body lay along the ground. Next moment with a low growl 
he turned his head, looked nervously around, and leaped 
lithely toward the brush, into which he disappeared. 

Malcolm, who was not deceived by this apparent retreat, 
turned to examine the room. There was a small window at the 
opposite side, and the roof was partly crumbled in, so that he 
could see the sky between the rafters. He walked quickly 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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“We and Our Work’”’ 


The subject matter of 
“This Little Pig Goes to 
Market”’ is taken for the 
most part from Joseph 
French Johnson's new book, 
“We and Our Work.” The 
editors are grateful to the 
author and publishers, Boni 
and Liveright, for the use 
of this material, and to 
Donald F. Stewart, Editor. 
The American Viewpoint 
Society, for its preparation. 
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S YOU read this magazine, the 
A grain fields have been shorn 
clean. The fruit from ‘‘a thou- 
sand orchards”” throughout the 
land is stored in crates or barrels, ready 
for shipment. The harvest of 1923 is 
about over. Did you never stop to 
think how wonderful it is that you who 
live in New York or Boston find firm, 
fresh, rosy-cheeked apples from far-off 
Washington and Idaho on sale in first- 
class condition at the little corner store 
near your home? That delicious meats 
from live stock that may have roamed 
the plains of distant Wyoming and 
Texas are to be found at the local meat 
market at all seasons of the year? And 
that the many manufactured products 
such as shoes, furniture and toys which 
you possess, may have been made miles 
and miles away from where you pur- 
chase them? 

Many of you possibly have never 
thought of these conditions as being 
wonderful at all, but have accepted 
them as just something that did not 
seem to warrant investigation. Think 
of the almost numberless things we 
require in our life to-day! Jn the stock 
of a tiny retail store there may be found 
goods from practically every state in the 
Union and from many foreign lands. 

The great output of production for 
all practical purposes may be divided 
into two general classifications: (a) 
farm products; (b) manufactured prod- 
ucts. Although the marketing system 
for each of these two great groups is in 
many ways alike, nevertheless it is advis- 
able to consider each system separately. 


Marketing Farm Products 
Think of the thousands and tens of 

thousands of farmers scattered all over 

this country! The output of any one 


farm is small when compared to the vast total of produc- 
tion from them all. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimated that the farm crops for 1921 were worth 
$7,572,890,000, based on their farm value as of December 
1, 1921. Corn as usual was the country’s most valuable 
crop, being worth $1,900,287,000. The cotton crop of 


9,964,000 bales 
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THE IMPORTANCE. OF MARKETING 


Of the numberless things that we require in our life to-day, nearly all are brought to us 
from distant parts of the country and the world 











The Collecting Process 


Thousands of men find their life-work in this collecting 
process. In the little towns or country shipping points 
are men who buy wheat or corn from the farmers and so 
relieve the latter of any further marketing responsibility. 








brought $1,190,761,- 
000. Hay was the 
third most valuable 
crop with a_ total 
of  $1,331,679,000. ~ 
Wheat was valued r 
at $864,139,000, and - 
stood as the fourth 
most valuable crop 
of the country. 

To market farm 
products it has been 
found necessary to 
develop two organi- 
zations. One distrib- 
ules the products to 
consumers. The 
other collects the 
products from the 
farms and concen- 
trates them in enor- 
mous quantities at 
convenient shipping 
points. Thus a sav- 
ing is made in the 
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cost of distributing 
them, since full car- 
load lots of products 
can be shipped at 
much lower freight 
rates thansmalleilots. 


This map gives a view of the Atlantic and Gulf Seaboard as seen by one in an airplane about five hundred miles east of Cape Cod. In this part 
of our country are the great workshops and coal-bins of the nation. Note how the railroad lines reach beyond the Mississippi and tap the great agri- 
cultural and mineral resources of the middle and far west. Note also how “AMERICA’S VITAL AREA” is surrounded with the ideal means for 
transportation by boat—the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, the mighty rivers that run north and south, the Great Lakes, with their connecting link 
to the ocean, the St. Lawrence River. 










Middlemen 


Between himself and the 
final consumer the producer 
—manufacturer or farmer— 
findsanelaborate marketing 
system made up of many 
different types of middle- 
men, who have developed 
their organizations to assist 
in the marketing of this 
product. These business 
men embrace agents, brokers, 
wholesalers, jobbers and retailers. 











These buyers in turn sell the products 
to their buyers in the big centers. 

in the marketing of wheat in 
North Dakota, which is the banner 
wheat-raising state of the country, 
the wheat is brought in from the farms 
to many little towns along the lines of 
the railways, and in most instances is 
sold by the farmer to a local grain 
dealer, who owns and operates a grain 


elevator, a structure specially designed, 


for the storage of grain. This dealer 
in turn ships it on to big cities like 
St. Paul, Minneapolis or Chicago, to 
be sold there to flour-mill owners and 
others who have need for it. 

Physical facilities and equipment of 
many types are necessary. So we find 
grain elevators, both small and huge, 
erected for the purpose of handling and 
storing the tremendous crops. Ware- 
houses have been erected for storing the 
millions of bales of cotton raised in 
our Southern states and for storing the 


many other varieties of farm products.’ 


Stockyards have been built to facilitate 
the handling of live stock as it passes 
from the farm on its way to slaughter- 
houses or to ocean cities for shipment 
abroad. 

The most notable of these stock- 
vards is found in Chicago. There the 
Union Stock Yards cover an area of 500 
acres, and are able at one time to hold 
thousands of cattle and several hundred 
thousand head of sheep and hogs. The 
big packers have tremendous packing 
plants adjacent to these stockyards and 
their buyers purchase the bulk of the live 
stock that passes through these yards. 

In all this work the highways, the 
waterways and the railways of the coun- 
try all play their part. Special ter- 
minals have been constructed to ac- 
commodate train-load upon train-load 


of products, and there are cars for handling cattle, sheep, 

hogs and poultry, and refrigerator cars to preserve perish- 
able products, such as peaches, oranges and berries. 

Journey to the Consumer ; 

After the products of the farms reach the collection 


centers they may take 
one of two courses. If 
they are already in 
the form in which 
they are to be con- 
sumed, as is the case 
with most fruits and 
vegetables, they con- 
tinue on their way to 
the final consumer. 
The wholesaler buys 
them in large quan- 
tities. The retailer 
then buys of the 
wholesaler. 

Nearly every large 
city has its wholesale 
produce section. The 
main wholesale prod- 
uce section in New 
York is found on the 
lower west side of 
Manhattan Island. 
To this spot the 
crates, barrels and 
boxes of fruits and 
vegetables are ferried 
across the Hudson 
River from the big 
railway terminals in 
New Jersey. These 


products are unloaded 
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W H EN HOGS—a product of the farm—are re the 
farmer drives his small herd to an enclosure near his local freight 
station. There they remain until a sufficient number of hogs is 
brought by other farmers to fill a car. 





THE CARL OAD OF HOGS is tahen lo a larger city ‘ohare, 
with other cars of hogs, a train is “made up.” This train pulls 
out for a still larger city in which a packing-house is located. 





THE LARGEST PACKING-HOUSES IN THE WORLD 
adjoin the Union Stock Yards in Chicago. These yards cover 
an area of 500 acres, and are able at one time to hold thousands 
of cattle and several hundred thousand head of sheep and hogs. 
Here the hogs are slaughtered and “dressed.”” During this work 
the carcasses are closely snepasted by wer eat officials. 





MANY PARTS OF THE HOGS ARE “CURED” in these 


great packing-houses. Fresh meat is kept in great storerooms 
where the temperature is many degrees below freezing. If it were 
not for these great packing-houses a good part of our population, 
especially the people in the cities, would have to go without fresh 
meat a good part of the year. 
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at the big piers on the New York side of the river. This 
work goes on all night long and early in the morning the 
produce dealers are busy carting their freight from the piers 
to their stores and warehouses prior to delivering them to 
their customers, who comprise retailers, hotels, restaurants 
and big institutions. 

If, however, as in the case of live stock, cotton and grain, 
the products require some change to adapt them to the 
needs of the consumers, they find their way to the flour 
mills, cotton mills, to the packing and slaughter houses. 
They then go out as manufactured goods through whole- 
salers to retailers. 

It is at this point that you come in touch with wheat as 
flour in the grocery store, with-cotton as cotton cloth in the 
dry-goods store, and with live stock as fresh meat, or 
smoked, dry or pickled meat in the meat market. 


No Finished Product 


This flour has come to you from the great flour mills of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City 
and other milling centers, located perhaps hundreds of 
miles from your home, and has passed through the hands 
of wholesale grocers who bought it in carload lots and sold 
it in smaller lots to the retailers. 

The cotton cloth has been manufactured from the raw 
cotton in the big cotton mills of Fall River, New Bedford, 
Pawtucket, or elsewhere, and has passed through the hands 
of converters and wholesalers prior to finding its place on 
the retail shelves. 

The big packers, such as Swift and Company, Armour 

and Company, and Wilson and Company, maintain hun- 
dreds of wholesale branches all over the country. From 
these branches they sell their meat products as well as 
butter, cheese and eggs to the retail butchers and grocers. 
The volume of their business is enormous. In 1921 Swift 
and Company’s sales were a little over $800,000 
Think of ry tremendous sales force and delivery force with its 
hundreds of automobile trucks and wagons which are necessary 
to carry out this sales work! 


Marketing Products 


In the marketing of manufactured products we find that 
the collecting side of marketing is largely performed by the 
manufacturers themselves, for the product of a single 
factory is usually much greater than that of a single farm. 
The manufacturer who produces shoes by the thousands of 
pairs, or cotton textile os the thousands of yards, or steel 
rails by the thousands Of tons, finds himself concerned 
with the problem of how to dis of these goods so as to 
yield the greatest possible profit to himself. 

Between himself and the final consumer he finds a rather 
elaborate marketing system made up of many different 
types of middlemen, who have developed their organiza- 
tions for assisting in the marketing of manufactured arti- 
cles. They embrace agents, brokers, wholesalers, jobbers 
and retailers. 


Indispensable Services 


It should be kept in mind that certain indispensable 
steps have to be taken in distributing goods so that the 
consumer may purchase them with ease and convenience. 
The middleman came into being for the purpose of per- 
forming these indispensable services. If the manufacturer 
chooses to distribute his goods through the wholesalers and 
jobbers, the latter perform these services for him. If he 
chooses to sell direct to the retailer or consumer, he must 
himself perform these services. 


Types of Middlemen 


Of the many main types of middlemen, the agent stands 
closest to the manufacturer. An agent ordinarily takes the 
responsibility for distributing a manufacturer's entire out- 

ut. He works on a low commission basis and does not 
uy the goods outright. His function is to find buyers for 
the manufacturer. 

Next to the agent stands the broker, who likewise works 
on a commission basis. His job also is to find buyers for 
the manufacturer’s goods. These buyers are almost in- 
variably wholesalers and a ell Like the agent the 
broker rarely assumes title to the 

The wholesaler or jobber is mk ars the most im- 
portant type of middleman. e terms “jobber” and 

“wholesaler” are now almost interchangeable, but origi- 
nally the wholesaler was the more important, the jobber 
buying from him and dealing in smaller quantities. 


Importance of the Wholesaler 


The importance of the jobber or wholesaler from the 
retailer's point of view is that he carries a large stock of 
goods of many types, and from him the retailer may order 
frequently in just the amount he requires. For example, 
the average retail grocer carries many hundred items of 
stock with which to satisfy the demands of his trade. If he 
were required to order all of these products direct from the 
manufacturers who produced them, his order problem 
would indeed be a complex one. He finds it, consequently, 
quite convenient to buy the bulk of his requirements from 
the wholesaler or jobber, who has performed for him the 
task of bringing together from many manufacturing sources 
the full requirements of his stock. 

From the manufacturer's point of view, the wholesalers 
or jobbers perform a very valuable service, for they furnish 
him with a sales force which calls on the retailers and 
takes their orders. If the manufacturers were forced 
to distribute direct to the retailers they would have to main- 
tain a much larger sales force than is needed when they sell 
through the wholesalers or jobbers. 
(Concluded on page 43) 

















When the fresh meat is ready for shipment IT IS PACKED 
IN REFRIGERATOR CARS. These cars are really ice-boxes 
on wheels. 











M 1GH TY ENGINES, deontine from fifty to seventy freight 
cars, haul the meat from the packing-houses “to market.” 
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PERH APS THE MEAT IS SHIPPED BY BOAT around 
by the Great Lakes, or down the Mississippi. Giant motor-trucks 
meet the boats and haul the freight to cold-storage warehouses in 
the cities. The motor-truck is a new means of transportation. 
In 1922 there were about 1,500,000 motor-trucks in our country 
alone, ranging in carrying power from 1000 pounds to several 
tons. The total number of tons carried for one mile rose to 
I,500,000,000 in 1921. And the business is only in its infancy. 

Motor-truck transportation will be a giant in a few years. 








These cold-storage warehouses are owned by the packing-houses 


or by jobbers. There the meat remains until ordered by the re- 
tailer. THE RETAILER IN HIS MARKET STALL OR 
BUTCHER SHOP SELLS THE MEAT TO THE “ULTI- 
MATE CONSUMER.” 





















































































ROM the letters I receive from Siberia, from Russia, 

from China, from Egypt, from Palestine, from the South 

American countries, I have been somewhat surprised 

to find that all the boys all over the world are greatly 
interested in American Indians and American pioneers and 
American cowboys. That ought to please you Boy Scouts of 
America, because if there is anything that is typical of our 
country it is American pioneers, American cowboys and 
American Indians. 

No less an authority than our good friend and 
splendid scout, General Baden-Powell, told me 
years ago that Daniel Boone, Simon Kenton, and 
all those old pioneers are as well known to the 
English boys as they are to the boys here in Amer- 
ica.. That being the case I find it is imperative 
that I should “tell the world” how to make cow- 
boy chaps and Indian clothes. 

If you are unable to procure real buckskin for 
the Indian clothes you can make them out of 
sheepskin, of which the government had a big 
supply during the war.* The main objection to 
this prepared skin is that each hide has been cut 
in half, Fig. 1, so that they must be sewed together 
again before we can use them, except for quite 
small boys. 


The Indian Shirt 


As it was originally made, was like a poncho, a 
hole in the middle of the skin for the head to go 
through, Fig. A. All that is now necessary is to 
fringe the sides and then tie the fringes together 
instead of sewing the pieces together, leaving 
plenty of room for the arms to come through, Fig. 


By Dan Beard 
With Illustrations by the Author 


ing like that shown in 10 and 11. You are supposed to have 
commenced at the bottom of the chaps and stitched up until 
you come to the top, there tie the ends of the string in a 
















B. The Indian leggins are made like the cowboy 
chaps, only they fit much closer, and they should 
be fringed and left open part of the way up the 
calf, as in Figs. 5 and 5A. It will not be necessary 
to go into the details 
telling how to do 
this because where 
we describe the cow- 
boy chaps, Figs. 1, 2, 

3, 4, 6, and so forth, 
we use the same 
method that we do 
for the Indian leg- 
gins. Fig. 1 shows 
the hide sewed to- 
gether in the middle. 
Of course, we do not 
sew this together un- 

til the pattern is cut | 
out: the dotted lines 
on Fig. 1 show the 
manner in which we 
cut out the pattern; 
better make one of 
manila paper first. 
Fig. 2 shows the pat- 
tern of one leg of the 
cowboy chap. The 
slit cut at C is for 
the purpose of bend- 
ing the leather back 
along the dotted 
lines from B to C, and thus re-enforcing the edge. BED, 
Fig. 2, is to be cut off along the line BD, and then folded over 
as shown in Fig. 6, so that it may be stitched down. The width 
of this fold must be a trifle larger than your belt so that the 
latter may be slipped through the loop of the fold, as in Figs. 
14 and 15. 

After you have cut the pattern, Fig. 2, fold it over as in Fig. 
3; then, allowing plenty of room for your leg, mark a line and 
along that line punch a number of holes carefully. If you 
have a leather punch by all means use it; if you have not, set 
a stick of wood on end and use a nail punch and a hammer, as 
shown in Fig. 4. You cannot take too much care in making 
these holes. 
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HE chaps are to be stitched together with what we call 

whang string, or belt lacing, or strips of rawhide, Fig. 6A. 
In order to show how this is done, we have in the diagrams 
7, 8, 9 and 10 shown the leather without the flaps, that is, 
with the holes close to the edge of the leather. First you 
string your whang string through the bottom hole until the two 
ends will evenly meet together when you pull them up, the 
middle of the string being in the hole, Fig. 7. Now then, take 
either end of the string and put it through the next hole, then 
take the other end and put it through the same hole from the 
other side, and so on, Figs. 8and 9. This will produce a stitch- 





*The Boy Scout Supply Department can procure it for you at a very 
reasonable rate. 
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simple knot and let them dangle. When 
the tops are folded down, a line drawn 
across horizontally as the waistline runs 
at the bottom, KL, Fig. 14, will have the 
middle part almost three inches above 
the folded leather. This is necessary to 
give the proper curve to the belt. 

It is better to re-enforce the chaps at the crotch by stitching 
bits of leather on as shown at M. The real cowboy chaps are 
also re-enforced at the bottom with pieces like cuffs stitched 
on as in Fig. 16. If required leather pockets may be stitched 
upon the outside and sewed as in Figs. 15 and 16, and, if you 
so desire, the chaps may be fringed like those shown in 16, as 
were all the cowboy chaps thirty years ago. 

In those never-to-be-forgotten days when Indians were 
Indians, and dressed like them, before the cowboys came; 
when wild-looking, bearded, long-haired men in buckskin 
clothes, with their heads done up in turbans of fur, dashed 
over the prairies on half-tamed wild horses, the Indians that 
these.white men met, with whom they feasted or fought, wore 
real eagle feathers in their hair. 

The only proper way for an Indian to get his eagle feather 
was to climb to a towering crag, bait the eagle with some 
tempting food, cover himself with a blanket and lie in wait 
till the great bird came down, then grasp it by the tail and 
pull out the coveted feathers as the eagle struggled to escape. 
Thus you see each feather not only represented some act of 
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bravery on the part of the warrior, but also an act of courage 
and skill in procuring it. Today, however, I doubt if any of 
the Indians procure the feathers in that manner, and eagle 
feathers are altogether out of the reach of the Boy Scouts; in 
fact, I would hate to see the boys sacrifice our national bird, 
the American bald-headed eagle, for the purpose of securing 
feathers with which to play Indian. Therefore, we must go 
to the humble goose or the proud turkey and beg for feathers 

with which to make our Indian head-dress. I have 

already shown you how to make a bears’-claw 

necklace out of the spurs of roosters. But with 
GA skill and taste you can get up just as savage an 


f\ appearance with these things as the old Indians 





























did with the real bears’ claws and the real eagle 
feathers, and at the same time you will not have 
a guilty conscience because of the needless murder 
of a bear when there are so few of them left, 
or the treasonable feeling of having killed a bird 
which is our national emblem. The Indians did 
not kill the eagles, but allowed them to escape 
after losing a handful of their tail feathers; the 
eagles could grow new feathers at molting time 
and come forth with a new tail to be plucked. 


Hints for Merit Badge Seekers’ 


HAT’S the good of knot tying? Why, my 

boy, it is one of the most important tricks a 
regular out-of-doors fellow knows. Many a time 
the life of a man has depended upon the knot that 
is tied in a rope. Now just suppose your life de- 
pended upon the tying of a certain kind of a knot. 
Then suppose you found you didn’t know how 
to tie that? Suppose you wanted to tie two pieces 
of rope together with a square knot or reef knot. 
When you got tc tying it you wouldn’t know 
whether the ends should be crossed or uncrossed. 
Maybe by chance you’d get it right, but there is an 
equal chance you’d 
get a granny knot out 
of it and when weight 
was put on it the 
granny would begin 
to slip. Then, zing! 
it would part. What 
would be the result? 
Well, that would de- 
pend upon the situa- 
tion you were in. 
You might go off a 
hundred-foot cliff, or 
you might lose all 
your luggage, or you 
might—well, you can 
understand, can’t 
you? 

Knot tying is 
something every boy 
and man_ should 
know. There are 
three qualities to a 
good knot: its ability 
to hold fast when it is 
tied, which need not 
be questioned if the 
knot is tied right; the 
readiness with which 
it can be untied, and 
this, too, depends 
upon whether it has 
been tied right; and 
last, the speed with 
which it can be tied. 

It is not difficult to learn a big variety of knots, and once 
a boy gets interested he will find it real fun and want to go on 
and on with it until he has mastered all of them and has as 
good a working knowledge of what to do with the end of a 
rope as any seaman of the old days of square-riggers. You 
tenderfooted fellows who are aiming to go higher in scouting 
and ultimately reach First Class ranks or become Patrol 
Leader or an Eagle Scout, would do well to learn all the knots 
on the scout knot board and a lot more. Don’t stop at the 
seven or eight or ten that you learn in passing the tenderfoot 
test. The test requires that you know how to tie a square or 
reef knot, sheet bend, bow-line, fisherman’s knot, sheepshank, 
slip, clove hitch, timber hitch and two half hitches. But that 
is only the beginning of knot tying. You can go on and on 
and learn how to make dozens of complicated knots. It’s 
really wonderful what you can do with a piece of rope when 
you know how. You can make nets, splice as neatly as the 
best of seafaring men of today and do some unbelievable 
stunts when you get the hang of the whole thing. Go to it, 
Tenderfeet. Don’t neglect your knot tying. 
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ARRIED by tens of mil- 
lions of men and boys, res- 
pected the world over for time- 
keeping dependability and sturdy 
construction, honored as a great 
American institution—Ingersoll 
Watches are ¢he watches for boys. 


School, work, play—none of these 
is complete to a boy unless he 


has his Ingersoll. 













12-size, the small size so in vogue; “The best watch $s, 7] ” 
thin model that slips easily into the Like the Yothen' ht bon my 
pocket; solid nickel case. A depend- field. A jeweled, t2-size watch that 
able time-keeper. In every way it combines stamina with style. (With 
is a watch people are proud to carry, a Radiolite dial $6.00.) 
In Canada, $4.00 In Canada, $5.00 

—_— ly Yankee Illustrations 7/ro actual size 

Improved Yankee Radiolite 

More men and boys use the Inger- Midget This is the New Yankee, equipped tor 

soll Yankee than any other watch. For women, girls and small boys. telling time in the dark. Convenient un- 

Sturdy, reliable, good-looking, it Guaranteed movement; solid nickel der the pillow at night; and for nursing 

carries a sound guarantee, case. (With Radiolite dial $4.25.) mothers, sportsmen, motorists, etc. 

$2.00 $3.50 $3-00 
Canadian Maple Leaf, $2.00 In Canada, $4.00 Canadian Maple Leaf Radiolite. $3.00 Reliable W atches at Low Prices 






Every Boy > 
Has an Ingersoll 
Coming to Him 
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Maurice Francis Egan, famous 
author says, “I hope the time will 
come when every boy and girl in 
our country will have some friend 
wise enough to give him or her 
an Ingersoll Radiolite.” 











The models illustrated may be seen 
at any Ingersoll dealer’s store. Other 
Ingersolls up to $10.00, including 
the Wrist Radiolite at $4.50. 












Junior—$3.-50 Waterbury—$5.00 
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September Shots 
Prize Awarded to Raymond Thompson for 
“A Texas Ringtail’’ 
Rules for Photographic Contest on page 44 
confine Pears. ddahe 
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Babi Itam Besar i 
(Concluded from page 9) 
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_ trail; that’ was essential in tracking such a wary 
creature as ordinary wild hog. How Babi Itam 
Besar himself would act about dogs they could 
not conjecture. No animal save the elephant 
and the rhino in Borneo could cope with him, 
and they were grass feeders. e had this 
region all to himself. 

The men followed on cautiously. They 
passed a great tapang trunk with a scorpion 
orchid growing on it, its thick green stalk and 
ragged leaves clinging flat to the trunk. Every- 
one was on the alert, thumbs on safeties, eyes 
searching through the gloom warily. Small 
noises, the scuttlings of great orange and pur- 
ple land crabs into their holes, attracted imme- 
ate and tense scrutiny. No one knew where 
these giant black boars might be lurking. You 
might come upon one in a wallow almost any- 
where in here. Suddenly—Brruumm! Brru- 
umm! came a deep noise like a grunt, seemingly 
from in their very midst. Everyone jumped. 
Kershaw leaped in the air a foot and whirled 
about, his eyes glaring, and they heard his 
gun-safety snap off in mid-air. 

Brruumm! Brruumm! came the sound again, 
close by. You could not locate it. It came 
from nowhere—everywhere! Kershaw’s eyes 
flashed as he searched all the glades. 

Then Evans burst out into a guffaw of 
laughter. He jeered at Kershaw, cackling 
hideously, his finger pointing up over their 
heads. A huge orchid flower hung out from the 
tapang trunk up there, and in front of it poised 
a clear-winged moth! It was the vibratory 
hum of his long wings that had made that 
sound! 

Mr. Fletcher let out a bellow of hilarioas 
relief. Sapit doubled up with shrill cackles, 
pointing a skinny finger at Kershaw. 

The latter alone did not find it funny. He 
stepped up to Evans sternly: “I beg your par- 
don—but was you-all laughing at me?” he 
demanded stiffly. 

“Sure I was!” said Evans, stopping his 
laugh. “Scared, weren’t you? And by a hum- 
ming moth! Oh, lord!” 

“T sure was not!” retorted Kershaw hotly. 
“A man’s got to shoot quick in the jungle, I’ve 
found. It’s the slow-wit that gets killed. It 
sounded like hog to me. I’ve heard ’em before. 
If you think I was scared, take off your coat 
and I’ll soon show you!” 

Evans flushed and was about to comply 
when Mr. Fletcher interfered. “Quit it, 
boys!” he warned. “We've got warm business 
ahead of us. Listen!—They’re at ’em!” 

Out of the dank forest of trunks ahead of 
them rose a distant chorus of yelps and barks. 
With them came animal grunts, deep, boom- 
ing, menacing in their savage ferocity. The 
music was coming this way, rapidly, too. 

“Stand by, boys! Here they come!” 
gritted Mr. Fletcher, setting off his safety. 
= fire together; one barrel, when they show 
u , 


Down through the forest sounded a rush of 
beating hoofs, of vines and saplings broken off 
as by the advance of a tornado. The fright- 
ened yelps of the dogs were almost drowned 
by fierce animal grunts that resounded under 
those cathedral arches. They caught sight of 
two immense shaggy beasts rushing along after 
the dogs, black as night, back roaching up, 
long tushes like ivory white scimitars tossing. 


The ground seemed to shake under the impact 
of their hoofs—one got the impression of a 
couple of locomotives thundering down through 
the forest—and they appeared as big as cows! 

The foremost boar caught up with and made 
short work of a lagging dog. 
tushes swung, gored; then the poor creature 
soared up through the air a disemboweled and 
whirling thing of legs and paw, to strike a 
tapang trunk twenty feet up and fall thudding 
to the ground. The giant black boars came 
right on in full cry after the pack of dogs, who 
were heading straight for their men yelping 
with terror. Another death-yell shrieked out, 
and with it a prolonged and angry squeal as 
the second boar caught and ripped up a dog in 
one slash. 

“Ready, boys!” muttered Mr. Fletcher. 
“Take to the buttress roots if charged.” 

Kershaw jumped forward and went down on 
one knee, aiming low as the dogs raced in 
among them. Right behind them charged the 
first boar, head down, tushes slashing wickedly. 
Boom! His shotgun roared out and they saw 
his shoulder kick back with the recoil. In- 
stantly the sharp whip of Evans’s repeater and 
the enormous double bellow of Mr. Fletcher’s 
elephant rifle rang out. 

The first boar came right on through the 
smoke, the other swerving and tearing on like 
an express train. They let him go, for one was 
quite’ enough! Kershaw’s second barrel 
boomed, shot from the hip, as he leaped to one 
side and the boar came down on one corner as 
it were, squalling like a factory whistle, spin- 
ning around on one broken foreleg. 

Through the smoke they saw Kershaw 
fumbling at a breast-pocket, whipping out a 
folding camera and snapping it open. 

“Keep away, there,” objurgated Mr. 
Fletcher, reloading swiftly, but he held his fire 
as he saw the youth circling around, camera 
ready. 

“ Sssuey, piney hog!” they heard him taunt, 
and at the sound the big boar rose for a last 
lunge. He backed away as Babi Itam Besar 
hitched forward with slashing tushes. Click! 
went the shutter—and then Evans drove in a 
quartering heart-shot from the .405. The boar 
collapsed—to stay down. 

“Some picture, sir!” crowed Kershaw from 
behind the animal. “On all fours, and he 
looked as big as a house!” 

“Some nerve!” grinned Evans. “Do we let 
him in, Mr. Fletcher?—JZ wouldn’t have tried 
it for a gold mine!” 

“Ra-ther!”? smiled Mr. Fletcher grimly. 
“That was thoughtful of you, Kershaw,” he 
bantered. “We need that picture in the 
report!” 

That was all he said, but as they got out the 
tapes to measure Babi Itam Besar there was a 
comfortable feeling that Fear did not exist in 
Kershaw’s make-up. 

The measurements? Well, he was six feet 
six inches long, with only a short screw tail, 
and stood forty-two inches high. His tushes 
were veritable scimitars of ivory, ten inches 
long by eleven spread. He was as big as a 

ersey cow—the largest of the world’s wild 
ars. And if you want to see Kershaw’s 
picture you will have to visit the Calcutta 
Museum where Mr. Fletcher sent the hide and 
skeleton of Babi Itam Besar. 
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right, off the Speedway, was Coogan’s Bluff. 
He looked up. Men and boys clung to it like 
flies on a sugar lump. A man came by aim- 
lessly, and Bob asked what time it was. 

“Twenty minutes to two,” said the man. 
“The game starts at two.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Bob. “And,’’ he added 
under his breath, “it’s a game both Huff and 
me will miss.” 

He would go back to the office, or home. 
Yet he hesitated. His gaze wandered from the 
Bluff to the elevated station down the avenue, 
ascending which he could take a train away 


from it all. But the man of whom he had asked | 


the time had passed up the walk, toward the 
gates, and without knowing why Bob followed. 
Fifty feet from the entrance he joined the man, 
and they stopped together, listening. From 
the great stadium there came a sound that sent 
chills skipping down Bob’s back and caused 
his tear-ducts to tighten painfully. What he 
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and the man heard was a roar from the biggest 
crowd ever assembled to watch a baseball 
game. The lull that followed fell by contrast 
as dead silence. Came then a fresh outburst, 
less in volume, but clear-cut and savage: 

“We want Huff! We want Huff! We want 
Huff!” 

With the rhythm of a college yell the cry 
whipped across the field. 

Boos and yells from the Washington delega- 
tion, to the accompaniment of jangling cow- 
bells, answered Gotham’s plea. 

“We want Huff! We want Huff! We— 
want—Huff!” 

Again the chant, rasped from forty thou- 
sand throats, smashed against the fence. 

Bob was crying now—not as boys cry—but 
inside, as men cry sometimes at the sight 
of marching soldiers or a battleship saluting the 
colors. He clenched his hands, then reached 
out and touched the arm of the man at his side. 


His white |. 







FREE 
A Vitalic Bike Cap to 
boys who will write for it 













“Vitalics 
by a 
Long Shot” 


Proctor Disbro’s experience with Vitalics is not 
unusual. Thousands of boys have written us their 
approval of Vitalic tires. They do wear and wear 
and stand up under the hardest kind of usage. 


Vitalics can be depended upon. They have been 
the choice of boys and men for over ten years. 
For real endurance, freedom from troubles, no tires 
equal Vitalics. 


Big bicycle makers like Excelsior, Iver Johnson 
and others put nothing except Vitalic tires on 
their finest wheels. 


“Tougher than Elephant Hide” is a slogan that 
describes Vitalic qualities exactly. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
1958 Liberty Street Erie, Pa. 
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VITALIC 


Bicycle Tires 
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“TOUGHER THAN ELEPHANT: Ipe ” 


Boys: Tell your father or big brother that he can now get Vitalic Cords 
for his automobile with the same “Tougher than Elephant Hide” quality 
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“The Official Knife—Boy 
Scouts of America—is now 
made by Remington. 


Trust Any Knife or Rifle 
that Remington Makes 


ET’S hustle up supper! Gouge open acan of milk, whittle 
chips and blaze up the fire. 

It’s easy with your Boy Scout Knife made by Remington. 

Sound steel, honest workmanship, the same dependability 
in Cutlery as in Rifles, Shotguns, Ammunition—that is what 
the Remington Trade Mark stands for. 

The Remington Trade Mark is on the Official Knife today 
—with the Official Boy Scout Insignia. Look for both—they 
doubly guarantee dependability. 

Master Blade of extra gauge and weight, Can Opener, Bottle 
Opener, Screw Driver, Punch Blade, Shackle of 18% nickel 
silver wire; Reinforced Lining on the Punch 
Blade Side; Handles of American Bone Stag; 
Nickel Silver Trimmed—all Remington de- 
tails that add to strength, wear and attrac- 
tiveness. 


Two sizes—Get yours now—from local 
B. S. A. outfitters, scout supply department 
headquarters, or wherever Remington Cut- 
lery is sold. ‘ 


The Model 12 
A Real Sportsman’s .22 Rifle 


The Remington Slide Action .22 Rifle, Model 12, 
will shoot as fast as you operate the slide. 





It is just the rifle for the young marksman to 
begin with. A beautiful arm, light in weight, 
perfectly balanced and safe. 

Hammerless—no chance to catch hammer in 
clothes, fences or twigs. Solid Breech—dirt, 


rain, snow are kept out of the action. Take- 

down—no tools required. 

Safety devices—impossible to 

pull the trigger or fire the 

rifle when the safety is on. aomnne 
Shoots .22 Short, .22 Long cS 

and .22 Long Rifle “Palma” .22 Long 

Cartridges. For best results 

be sure to shoot Remington 

Cartridges. -22 Long Rifle 


Send for Model 12 Folder 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
25 Broadway, New York 
Established 1816 


Remington, 


THE AUTHORITY 'n FIRE ARMS, 
AMMUNITION ano CUTLERY 
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“Tf were Huff,”’ he said chokily, “I’d play 
to-day or die. I’d go in if I had to fight. 
Wouldn’t you?” 

“T guess you’re right,” said the man. 
““There’s time yet. Come on.” 

Bob looked up at the man and tried hard to 
smile at the joke. 

The smile withered on his lips. 
looking at Huff. 

It is a curious fact that a baseball player in 
his street clothes often looks more unfamiliar 
than the actor off stage, so it is no wonder that 
Bob did not recognize the idol of New York 
fans until he looked squarely into his face. 
Stirred apparently as deeply as the boy by the 
thundered entreaties from within, the great 
batter stood a moment irresolute, then placed 
his hand on Bob’s shoulder. 

““Son,”’ he said, “I’m going to play. I’m 
going to play this game if I have to fight.” 
He smiled as he repeated Bob’s words, and 
tightened his grip on the boy’s shoulder. 
“Come on,”’ he said again. “We’ll go in to- 
gether.” 

Neither the Incomparable Huff nor Robert 
Farson remembers very clearly how they 
slipped through a gate that leads to the players’ 
quarters; how Huff frowned and waved into 
sudden silence the lone attendant who ac- 
costed them; how he threatened to choke an 
excited darkey rubber who gibbered hysteri- 
cally and made as if to bolt onto the field with 
the announcement that he had seen a ghost. 
To the boy it seemed so much like a dream, 
notwithstanding the roar from the stands, that 
he stood trembling while Huff hastily donned 
his uniform. With eyes that almost bulged Bob 
saw the great slugger stand fully dressed in the 
smart stripe of the Giants’ World’s Series uni- 
form, and heard, as if from a great distance, the 
crunch of his cleated shoes on the floor. 

Huff stood before him, flexing his right arm. 
“The wrist hurts a little,” he said grimly, ‘but 
not enough to keep me from batting as I never 
have before!” 

The voice brought Bob back to earth like a 
rocket stick, and there flashed over him the 
thought of Nedling and his pipe and the edi- 
torial rooms of the Evening Star. 

Huff had thrown a sweater over his shoulders 
and was turning toward the door. ‘Wake up, 
kid,”’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t you hear them yelling?” 

Bob did not hear. He was across the room 
at a telephone in the corner. 

“Wait a minute, won’t you, please?” he 
panted. “I’m from the Evening Star!” 

Huff smiled strangely while Bob got his office 
on the wire and drove into Nedling’s ear a few 
tense words so convincing in their earnestness 
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that the sporting editor gurgled and fled from 
the phone booth shouting incoherently about 
an extra. 

“Hurry,” cried Huff, as Bob slammed up the 
receiver. “‘We have just one minute.” 

From the home club quarters to the field at 
the Polo Grounds, entrance in those days was 
had through a door under the left-field bleach- 
ers. When shut this door became part of 
a multicolored advertisement. When open 
the players sprang through it like gladi- 
ators into anarena. Through this door into 
the brilliant sunlight of that October after- 
noon came John Huff, world-famous batter, 
and a small boy. Across the field in the press- 
stand fifty telegraph instruments were ticking 
away the last of the running stories before the 
game. 

The thousands in grandstand and bleachers 
were sitting silent when Huff closed the door 
behind him. All eyes were on the umpire who 
stood near the home-plate with megaphone 
raised. But the announcement then in his 
mind was never to be made. For there arose 
from the left-field bleachers a roar that drowned 
the umpire’s voice. An instant later the right- 
field bleachers had taken up the cry and now it 
swept through the grandstand like fire through 
prairie grass. It was a vast, united sound of 
exultation, with thunderous repetition of the 
one word—“ Huff!” 

With bowed head—bowed perhaps because 
he did not trust himself to face that yelling 
throng—Huff swung across the field with famil- 
iar stride. By his side trotted Bob Farson. 
As the pair neared the diamond, players of 
both teams trampled over hats thrown wildly 
from the stands and rushed forward from the 
bench to greet them. Bob squeezed closer to 
the player’s side. 

“Say, Mr. Huff,”’ he yelled—‘“I haven’t got 
a ticket.” 

“Don’t worry,” shouted Huff, using his 
curved hand to guide his voice through the din. 
“T guess they won’t put us out.”’ 


* * * * * 


HE New York Giants broke the World 

Series tie that day, taking the final and de- 
cisive game from Washington by a score of 
seven to three. How Huff, despite his injured 
wrist, drove the ball over the left-field fence 
in the eighth inning, bringing in three men 
ahead of him, you will find in the files of any 
newspaper of that October day. 

And if you ask Huff about it he will say, as 
he has before: “Don’t credit me with that 
home-run. It was made by a kid named Bob 
Farson. He works for the Evening Star.’ 








Ax Handles 
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his bottle till the froth came and told them 
how he had invented this wonderful cleaner 
which only he, and he exclusively, could use on 
windows. It made them shine, made them 
glitter and kept flies away. 

Bridger was studying to be a lawyer—he 
had a wonderful line of talk. He made a 
ceremony of washing windows. He told about 
how some of his rivals were trying to wrest 
his secret from him; how a chemistry student 
had tried to steal some of it to have it analyzed 
and how at the last moment he had snatched 
it away from him—TI believe Bridger had some 
sort of a rough-and-tumble fight fixed up— 
Oh, he was a wonderful talker, Bridger was! 
And then he would flourish his black bottle in 
the housewife’s face. . . . The secret still re- 
mained locked safely in his own breast. .. . 
When he wanted to mix some more of his 
wonderful compound he would go down into 
the basement, lock the door and after a time 
come out hugging the black bottle under his 
arm. Anyway, he was able to get all the 
work he could handle when the other window 
washers were tramping the street. He had 
the wives completely hypnotized by his 
wonderful bottle, and then just as he was 
leaving school he told me what it was—plain, 
every-day, ordinary soapsuds and coal oil! But 
he had been able to get a degree with it and 
that was what he wanted. 


AS I write it all comes back to me—the 

other methods pursued by men in my 
college. One of them sorted seeds for the 
Department of Agriculture; one, who had a 
turn for things artistic, lettered posters and 
window cards for the town merchants; one 
put the type into a multigraph machine; one, 
who wrote a legible hand and had some speed, 
addressed envelopes. One posed for an art 
class—sometimes standing on a platform 
holding a vase, or maybe the next time I saw 





him he was a Roman soldier carrying a spear. 

Other ways come back to me. One boy 
was a hotel runner—he met the trains and 
persuaded people to come to the hotel he 
represented. Several of the boys waited on table 
and in turn received their meals—and with a 
college boy that is a big thing. 

Some tutored the sons of rich parents; one 
boy restrung tennis rackets; some were rub- 
bers in the gymnasium, and one drew bugs 
for the biology department. He sat with one 
eye squinting into a microscope and he could 
take a bug the size of a pinhead and make 
it look like something they dig up in Wyo- 
ming. Later he became a cartoonist and is 
now working for a motion picture company 
drawing royalties—he says they are the best 
thing he has ever found to draw. 

There were other kinds of students in school. 
The hardest work they were ever called upon 
to do was to write home to dad for more. Then 
next month another letter. While the other 
boys packed laundry, washed windows and 
pushed type into a multigraphing machine, 
these boys loafed, smoked and took it easy. 
I have had occasion to watch what happened 
to the two kinds when they got out into the 
world. As a general rule, I have found that 
the boys who had to roust for themselves in 
college are usually the-ones who are now sitting 
behind the frosted doors. It was a bit hard on 
them at the time; they would have preferred 
much to be deep in the forest.surrounded by the 
shelter of dad’s pocketbook, safe against every 
wind that blew, but instead of that they were 
out ona bare and wind-swept knoll, tossed and 
pulled and turned by every wind that came. 
. . . T have often thought of what the old ax 
handle maker from New Hampshire told me. 

Don’t be afraid of a few winds. Set your 
roots deep and hold on. Go to college. 
Remember the story of the ax handle man... 
he knew where the good hickory came from. 
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THE leaves begin to turn in September. 

Just as a scout turns a flapjack when it is 
nicely browned so does our old friend Summer 
Sun turn the leaves of the trees and shrubs. 
In school, too, the leaves are beginning to turn 
—books and books of them. 

Now all this leaf turning makes a big dis- 
agreeable rustling in the ears of that lazy old 
scout “Old Idle Five Minutes,” because he 
wants to hear nothing but the pages of his 
joke book stirring. Nobody has any time for 
him, it seems, unless it.be the one or two or 
perhaps three readers that will waste more than 
4 59-60 min. on the following jokes. 


Winners of August Think and Grin 
L. D. Cowen, Alabama; Alfred La Branche, 
Michigan; Joseph Bellot, Texas. 
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Naturally 


Teacher: “Who can tell me a thing of im- 
— that did not exist a hundred years 
0?’ , 


“ Me!” 


Rules for Hotel Guests 

. Guests are requested not to speak to the 
dumbwaiter. 

2. Guests wishing to get up without being 
called may have self-raising flour for supper. 

. Guests wishing to do a little driving will 
find nails and a hammer in the closet. 

4. If the room gets too warm open the door 

and watch the fire escape. 

5. If you are fond of good athletics and like 
good jumping lift the mattress and watch 
the bedspring. 

6. If your lamp goes out take a feather out of 
the pillow. That’s light enough for any 
room. 

. Anyone troubled with nightmare will find 
a halter on the bedpost. 

8. Don’t worry about paying your bill. This 

house is supported by the foundation. 
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Trouble 
“Well, Bill,’’ said Uncle George, “how do 
you stand in school these days?” 
“Tn the corner mostly,’”’ answered Bill. 





Inquisitive! 
“Highly intelligent,” said the phrenologist. 
“But I am bound to warn you, sir, you have 


a very inquiring mind, and your wish for © 


knowledge is never satisfied. This large bump 
running across the back of your head means 
that you are inclined to be curious even to the 
point of recklessness.” 

“T know that,” said the man in the chair 
sadly. “I got that bump by sticking my head 
through the door at the hotel elevator to see 
if the elevator was coming up—and—well it 
was coming down!’ 
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A Matter of Manners 
Teacher: “Dear me, Tommy, how dirty you 
are! What would you say if I came to school 
as dirty as that?” 
Tommy: “Please, sir, I’d be too polite to 
mention it!” 








Just Fed 
Hobo Harry: “Your dog just bit a chunk out 
of me leg, mum.” 
Mrs. Farm: “Oh, thanks for telling me, I was 
just going to feed him.” 


Teacher (in Latin class): “If I should say, ‘Go 
to the office,’ what case would you use with 
the preposition ‘to’ ?” 

Bright Boy: ‘“‘The staircase.” 





A Dry Joke 
Wit: “I’m pitcher on one of the league teams 
now.” 
Bit: “That so?” 
Wit: “Yes, I carry the water.” 


' Making the Grade 
A small boy went to school for the first 
time. He came home and was questioned as 
to his experiences. “Nothing much _hap- 
pened,” he said. ‘There was a woman there 
who wanted to know how to spell cat, and I 
told her.” 


Beating Him Up 
Alec Smart: “Hey, guy, did you hear about 
Bill beating Tom up yesterday morning?” 
Guy Wise (excitedly): “No, how did it hap- 
pen?” 
Alec Smart: “Well, Tom got out of bed about 
seven—” 
Guy Wise: “Yes, yes—and?” 
Alec Smart: “ Bill got up about six.’ 








Then He Got His Second Wind 


bees Bugler: “I learned to play the bugle 
when I was six years old.” 


Tenderfoot: “How old were you when you 


forgot?” 


Turns 
Few Scouts ever get dizzy from doing too 
many good turns. 
One good turn deserves another... . 
That’s why our dog Sport turns twice before 


lying down. 

Both Late 
Student: “I want the life of Julius Cesar.” 
Librarian: “You’re too late. Brutus took 


it a long time ago.” 


Pretty 
Mr. Black: “I never did know that I was 
pretty until to-day.” 
Mr. Grey: “Why?” 
Mr. Black: “Well, I turned over a cup of 
coffee and my wife said that I was a pretty 
one.” 
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This Keds model is a favorite with 
— coaches and athletes everywhere. 
Ideal for outdoor wear as well 
as gym work. 







For outdoor sports now— 
for basketball and gym work later on 


Outdoor months are still ahead—months of stiff games of 
the tennis court, of climbing and hiking through the fall 
woods— 

And after that will come basketball, indoor baseball, gym 
work of all kinds. 


You'll find Keds are built for both purposes. The Keds 
you buy for outdoor sports now, you can use right on 
through the winter. Their tough, springy soles of live 
rubber—their strongly reinforced uppers—stand the hardest 
tests you can give them. 

Keds are designed by men who know athletics and 
athletic requirements and are backed by the skill and ex- 
perience of the largest rubber organization in the world. 
You can get Keds either with or without the athletic trim 
feature—with smooth, corrugated or suction soles. No 
matter what your athletic needs, you can’t go wrong if you 
insist on Keds. 


IMPORTANT: Keds are made only by the United States 
Rubber Company. While there are other shoes that may 
at first glance look like Keds, no other shoe can give you 
Keds value. If the name Keds isn’t on the shoes they 
aren’t real Keds. 


Our new Hand-book for boys is full of interesting 
intormation on camping, radio, rules for games, 
etc. Sent free if you address Dept. M5, 1790 
Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











This Keds model is 
suitable for sports 


or general outing 


wear. It is strong 
and durable— yet 
light and 
comfortable. 











Pops of Popular Scien 
By F. A. 


Utilizing the Shark 


A SURPRISING number of uses have been 
found for the shark. No part of its body 
need be wasted. Since the value of the fish 
has been discovered a new industry is being 
rapidly developed on the shores of Washington 
and Oregon which promises to become an 
important source of our national wealth. The 
hide of the shark makes very valuable leather, 
and is used for making shoes, purses, bags and 
other articles. The body of the fish makes a 
fine fish meal. Its flesh and bones contain 
only 2 per cent. of oil, which makes it exceed- 
ingly valuable as a fertilizer. From the head is 
extracted a very fine quality of glue which is 
much sought after. The fins are considered a 
great delicacy by orientals, who pay as high 
as $3 a pound for them. The liver is found 
to contain some 70 per cent. of the finest 
oil, which in turn contains a large percentage 
of glycerine. Even the teeth are in great de- 
mand for making ornaments. No part of the 
shark, it will be seen, is allowed to go to waste. 
One of the latest discoveries in this respect is 
that the outer skin when removed has the 
properties of very fine sandpaper, and is much 
more durable. This is much used for fine 
polishing. 


Zebus for American Farmyards 


HE herds of cows grazing in American 
pastures may soon look like the parade 
of some circus. It has been found that the 








The Indian Zebu 


outlandish looking zebus of India fill a long- 
felt want on American farms. They are very 
large and strong, and are accustomed to living 
in a country where food is very poor and scarce. 
They will therefore thrive on less fodder than is 
required by our familiar breeds of cattle. Then 
again they have grown to resist the diseases of 
the tropic climate of India and are not affected 
in the least by the plagues which carry off our 
own cattle. The experiment has been tried 
of importing zebus in the Southwest, in South 
America and elsewhere with excellent results. 
The curious long ears and high hump of the 
zebu and its great height make it look very 
queer indeed, even in a circus or zoological 
garden. It will take us some time to become 
used to seeing herds of them in our barnyards 
and pastures. 


Climbing Mountains by Aircraft 


PLANS are being made for carrying pas- 

sengers to the summits of the highest 
mountains in the Alps by airplane. Very few 
people have the strength or courage to climb 
to these great peaks. The ascent is dangerous 
and requires days of the hardest kind of work, 
the assistance of guides and much elaborate 
equipment. The ascent may soon be made by 
airplane to the top of Mont Blanc, of the 
Matterhorn and of other famous mountains. 
The airplanes will leave the towns at the 
bases of the mountains, such as Zermat or 
Chamounix, about one and one-half hours be- 
fore sunrise. It will take only fifteen to twenty 
minutes to reach the summits. A landing 
will be made on some level snow surface as 
near the top as possible. The climbers will 
then climb the rest of the way on foot. After 
enjoying the views from the mountain at sun- 
rise, it will be possible to return to the foot of 
the mountains in time for breakfast. In some 
cases it will be possible to alight on the summit 
of the mountain so that no climbing will be 
required. The airplanes designed for these 
trips will carry six passengers including a 
guide. 
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A New American 
nal 

HE rapid 

growth of 
trade between the 
Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans may 
soon make it 
necessary to build 
a new canal across 
the Isthmus. 
Plans are already 
being considered 
for constructing a 
great artificial 
waterway 170 
miles in length, to 
accommodate the 
largest ships in the 
world, and com- 
pletely outclass all 
other canals. The 
Panama Canal, it 
will be remem- 
bered, is only 
about one-fourth 
this length. Ac- 
cording to the 
plans now under 
consideration, the new canal will start at Grey- 
town on the Atlantic and end at 
Brito on the Pacific. It will be neces- 
sary to actually dig only some 
twenty-seven miles of this distance. 
The engineers will be able to utilize 
Lake Nicaragua, which is 105 miles 
in length, and stands 110 feet above 
sea level, and to widen and deepen 
the San Juan River. Great locks 
will be constructed to raise and lower 
the vessels as at Panama, and an 
enormous dam will have to be built 
to back up the water to float them. 
It is roughly estimated that the proj- 
ect will cost a quarter of a billion 
dollars, perhaps even more. But the 
Panama Canal has already paid be- 
yond all expectations, and the newer 
and larger canal will soon be needed to 
handle America’sgreatshipping fleets. 


Luxurious Airship Cabins 


) THE first airplanes the passen- 
ger—there was only one—was 
obliged to sit on the edge of one of the wings 
with his feet hanging down into space. If one 
went up ina balloon, he must travel in an open 
basket with scarcely room to sit down. The 
advance in the comfort and luxury of air travel 
in the past few years has been extraordinary. 
The airships to-day are equipped with cabins 
which compare favorably in size and furnishings 
with those of steamships. The accompanying 
illustration shows the interior of one of the 
cabins on the L-2 125. The room, it will be 
seen, is quite large and is supplied with broad 
windows on either side, from which a wonderful 
view of the earth beneath may be enjoyed. The 
cabin is beautifully decorated and furnished 
with comfortable chairs and tables where the 
passengers may make themselves at home. 
There are several similar cabins on the airship 
and a number of bedrooms, all furnished with 
the same completeness. The picture gives us 
a glimpse into the future when air travel will 
be a commonplace. 


Our Radium Supply 
AM ERICA 





Airplane Route to Mountain Peak 


ores from which 
radium is finally 
made are found in 
Utah. Itis found, 
as a rule, near the 
surface, so that 
little mining is re- 
quired. It is worth 
from $40 to $70 a 
ton when first 
mined, although 
this contains but 
two per cent. of 
the actual mate- 
rial from which 
radium is devel- 
oped. It is neces- 
sarily refined by a 
very complicated 
and _ expensive 
process from 200 
to 400 tons to 
secure a single 
gram of radium. 
The chief use of 
radium at present 
is in medicine, 
where it is used for 
treating not only 
cancers and tumors, but for removing tonsils 
or warts. The metal is extremely dangerous 
to handle and is only entrusted to experts espe- 
cially trained in its use. 


The Elusive North Pole 


T HAS been discovered that the North Pole 
does not stay put at one fixed point on the 
earth’s surface, but is constantly moving about 
in a space eighty feet square. This variation 
makes little difference to the North Pole ex- 
plorer. After spending several years in reach- 
ing the pole a few feet more or less does not 
bother him. It will be remembered that 
Lieutenant Peary on reaching the North Pole 
was uncertain of its exact position within a few 
feet one way or the other and to be 
quite safe walked in several directions 
to be certain he actually stood on the 
top of the world. This variation of 
eighty feet is very important, however, 
in making scientific measurements and 
in calculating degrees of latitude. A 
new photographic apparatus, known 
as the zenith camera, has been installed 
in the astronomical observatory at 
Yale which by photographing the stars 
makes it possible to determine the 
position of the North Pole within two 
feet. The zenith camera is also to be 
used in New Zealand, which will make 
it possible to fix the South Pole in 
the same way. 


An Indian Flint Factory 


AMERICA had a flourishing flint 

arrow industry before the days of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen. Great flint mines 
were worked by the Indians on the 
Hudson River several thousand years 
before the coming of the first white 
men. Hundreds of workmen were em- 
ployed in quarrying this flint and 
shaping it into arrow heads. The 
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quarries and factory have recently been pur- 
chased by the New York Archeological Society 
and will be preserved for all time as a public 
park. The quarries lie on the west bank of the 
Hudson River at Coxsackie, some twenty miles 
below Albany. It is believed to have been 
the scene of the largest Indian industry in 
America and is much older than the famous 
mounds of Ohio. 


300 Miles an Hour 


URING the present flying season it is ex- 

pected that a speed of 300 miles an hour 
will be attained. The world’s record, which 
is held by America, is about four miles a minute 
or almost 250 miles an hour. It is difficult to 
realize how fast this really is compared with 
the speed of all other methods of locomotion. 
It is three or four times as fast as the speediest 
railroad train orautomobile. It is almost twice 
as fast as the speed of the ordinary cannon-ball 
at the time of the Civil War. In other words, 
a cannon-ball at that time started out at a 
speed of 800 feet per second, and slowed down 
to 200 feet per second before coming to earth. 
A soldier in the Civil War would have had twice 
as good a chance dodging a cannon-ball as a 
modern airplane flying directly at him. It will 
be only a short time before airplanes will be 
developed to carry passengers, mails or mer- 
chandise at this rate. The mails can then be 
carried across the continent in considerably 
less than ten hours and we may hope in the 
near future to have passenger air services which 
will carry us from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coasts or the other way around between break- 
fast and dinner. This very fast flying is done 
with the airplane only 150 feet above the 
ground to enable the observers to time it ac- 
curately. 


A Remarkable Bicycle Stunt 
OULD you do this with your bicycle? 
Five expert cyclists are required to per- 
form the feat. Four of them, as the photo- 


graph shows, lie on their backs on specially 
designed supports and, holding their bicycles 
above them, pedal along at top speed, without 
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product of this ancient factory was 
carried for long distances. Even the 
Seminole Indians of Florida paddled 
in their crude dugouts from the far south to 
carry back the precious stone. The refuse 

from this fac- 





continues to 
be the largest 
producer of 
radium of any 
country in the 
world. The con- 
sumption of this 
extremely pre- 
cious metal in 
the United 
States is com- 
parativelylarge. 
We have used so 
far about $20,- 
000,000. «worth 
of radium, al- 
though this rep- 
resents only 
some 150 grams. 
The chief de- 
posits of the 








A Cabin in the L-2 125 


tory consisting 
of pieces of 
broken flint 
gradually col- 
lected until it 
could be mea- 
sured by thou- 
sands of tons. 
When a railroad 
was built along 
the Hudson 
River it was 
planned to uti- 
lize these great 
deposits for 
track ballast, 
but it did not 
serve the pur- 
pose. The 
ground includ- 
ing the original 





Unusual Way to Ride a Bicycle 


changing their positions. A circular table rests 
on the eight wheels of the four bicycles. As all 
the wheels revolve in the same direction, the 
board is rapidly revolved. A fifth cyclist 
rides on top of the revolving disk or table. 
The cyclists working upside down spin the 
table so rapidly that although the man on top 
rides very fast he appears to stand still. His 
speed is exactly the same as that of the table 
spun by the cyclists beneath it. It isa remark- 
able feat of balancing for all concerned. 


Gathering Wild Animals 


HE wild animals you see at the zoological 
gardens or the circus have usually made a 
very long journey before reaching us. They 
are gathered’ as a rule in remote countries, far 
from civilization, years before. The expedi- 
tions which are sent out to find them, in South 
Africa, for instance, are often gone for a year 
or more. A herd of fifty goats is often taken 
on these expeditions to supply the animals 
with milk. The smaller ones are even fed 
with bottles. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


The 


World Brotherhood 


of Boys 
Edited by E. O’Connor 


Two appeals for correspondence have come 
from Russia; one of the writers desires a 
Sea Scout friend about seventeen years of age, 
the other wishes to exchange news on hobbies. 
Two letters from India are from a college stu- 
dent who wants a friend interested in hobbies, 
and an old member about eighteen years of age 
who desires correspondents in all parts of the 
world. A German boy about sixteen who writes 
English wishes a correspondent in California. 


RUSSELL DAVIDSON, an assistant Scout- 
master of Ogden, Utah, has built up a sur- 
prisingly large correspondence to fifty-five for- 
eign countries. 
An article in Boys’ Lire on some scouts who 
had collected typical things from every state in 


of these foreigners. A sprig of sage brush 
which to them is symbolical of the West, 
sets them clamoring for pictures of bull- 
dogging and ‘‘broncho-busting.” 


IF YOU are a member of the World Brother- 

hood of Boys or wish to become a member, 
do not ask the Secretary to send you the 
addresses of the new members mentioned 
in this department; do not ask, either, to 
have their letters sent you. The notes are 
published in order to obtain letters for such 
new members as are listed. If you wish to 
correspond with anyone mentioned in these 
columns, or with any other member, send 
a letter for him written in accordance with 
these rules: 


A group of Bulgarian Scouts 











Sea Scouts 
of Brussels 














Czecho- 
Slovakia 








Scouts of Finland at camp 


the union started him corresponding some time 
before the World Brotherhood of Boys was be- 
gun. His first letters were addressed “To Any 
American” in some foreign city and when a let- 
ter wandered toan American he obligingly an- 
swered: Mr. Davidson receives much interest- 
ing information from his foreign friends, as the 
following paragraphs quoted from his notes 
testify: 

Mr. Ogden, in charge of two hundred or 
more orphan scouts in Armenia, took them 
all on a hike to snow-clad Allah Gurz, where he 
made the famous American dessert—ice cream, 
out of snow, goat’s milk and nutmeg. It was 
a delicacy unheard of to the boys who had been 
in the grip of war since early childhood. One 
of the Armenian scouts writes of this hike— 
“Since to years we go to camp, in camp we 
sing songs and dance in trees. When we are 
in camp the time was soon going. Some boys 
were sating under the tree and begin to read 
for their and another part were playing differ- 
ent tricks and soon was the time pass. When 
we come back to the home all boy scouts were 
sad. Because they leave their nice camp.” 

When Siamese scouts go on their annual 
hike they walk the railroad tracks out into 
the jungles four or five stations and then 
camp. 

The American cowboy seems to be the idol 
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. Write the very best letter you can to an unknown 
Oy. 

Putitin an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper 
left-hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. 
Leave the body of the envelope clean so that we 
may put on the boy’s address. _ At the bottom of 
the envelope you may write the name of the state 
or country to which you want the letter to go. 
Put on enough postage to take it there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Your name. 

Address. 

Age (at nearest birthday). 

Whether you are a Boy Scout. 

The foreigr. language, or languages, you can 
write. 

Any hobby or subject in which you are espe- 
cially interested. 

Instructions about the kind and number of 
correspondents you want. 

You need send the above information with 
your first letter only. Send merely your name 
and the words “old member” with later letters. 
Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 
and mail it to 


WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS, 
° Boys’ Life, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New Yark City. 
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WRIGLEYS 


You’ll like it! Because it sweetens the mouth, 
- @leanses and whitens the teeth and aids digestion. 
Wrigley’s is made of pure chicle and other in- 
gredients of the highest quality. 
Then we put it in the wax-wrapped package— 
to keep it GOOD—for you. 
Nothing else can give you so much pleasure 
and benefit for so small a price. 


a LAT. sseeeer | 











Wrigley’s P. K. 
is the new goody. 
Have you tried it? 
















Save the wrappers from 
Wrigley’s. They are good 
for valuable premiums. 


The Flavor Lasts. 

















WANT 
MONEY 
for Camp? 


$5.-$10.-$20. 


Hundreds of Dol- 
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given this year. Are 
you getting your share? You need not miss camp 
with its hikes, swims, games, sleeping out of doors in 
your blankets, and all the fun camping means. 


LET “BOYS’ LIFE” PAY THE COST 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have ready me made 
‘ood as Special Representatives of “ 

You can make half hours mean half cha. 
There'll be bonus money, too, ‘for good work in 
each month. Get your share! 


Address: Ey tay 4 Desk, ““BOYS’ 
LIFE,”’ y Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


































Two Guns 
—in One 


At last, the all-purpose — somethin, 
you’ve always wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
2 under your coat, put it in your automobile, suitcase 
Le or canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
a Ext Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 
= .44 cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 
or round ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 
be Re For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, sights, cleaners, etc. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 
Pricesinclude No. M21—12-in. barrels, complete with Fear Rae ve holster....$25.50 
nue Tax, No.M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster... 
rr o.b. factory, No.M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster... 
ARMS & MFG. CO., 5092 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich, 


M:ARBLE'S GAME GETTER 
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The Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


HE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 

National Council occurred July oth and 
roth. It was a high point in Scouting in which 
every scout is interested, because the men who 
participated were his own personal representa- 
tives. The meeting featured Camping and the 
Boy Scouts at Kanahwahke camps had a 
chance to be hosts to their distinguished guests. 


The Guests 


ESIDES the members of the National Coun- 

cil, many men of prominence attended, 
among them Justice Cropsey of the New York 
Foundation, Dr. Eastman, the Indian author- 
ity, General Pershing, Commander-in-Chief of 
the U.S. Army, the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the U. S. Navy, Gover- 
nor Silzer of New Jersey and Governor Smith 
of New York. 

President Colin H. Livingstone, who opened 
the meeting, remarked on the appropriateness 
of holding the meeting at a real camp of real 
Boy Scouts. ‘We have come here,” he said, 
“into the workshop of the Boy Scouts them- 
selves, to see things as they see them, and ex- 
perience the things they experience.” 


Some Fun, Too! 
Alt of the meeting was not devoted to busi- 
ness by any means. The members had an 
ample opportunity to inspect the largest boys’ 
camp in the world. They themselves slept in 
tents, 5 or 6 in each, and in the morning 
washed in tin basins, in real camp style. 

The most picturesque part of the whole affair 
was the Campfire, the most glorious campfire 
Kanahwahke ever staged, with the funniest 
stunts, and a real Indian dance under the di- 
rection of Ralph Hubbard. 


Here Are Messages to You Scouts 

COUTS will be glad to read a few of the 

messages that were delivered at the Annual 
Meeting. 

Judge Cropsey, of the Boy Scout Founda- 
tion, declared that boys do not make Scouting, 
but that they do make Scouting necessary. 
‘‘What makes Scouting,’ he asserted, “‘is the 
men, the Scoutmasters.” He paid a 
hearty tribute to these devoted leaders 
which was received with great applause. 


The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 

“T AM strong for the Boy Scouts,” said 

the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
“They are building manly men, men who 
won’t whine at a little hardship, men who 
are game to sacrifice themselves for the 
good of the country and their fellow 
citizens. 

“Camping builds you up in strength, 
and builds you up in character. The 
selfish man in camp shows up right away. 
You all know the boy who reaches for the 
best piece of bacon in the pan. 

“There is no better way of finding out 
thé whiner than in Camping. He is the boy 
who doesn’t want to finish the hike be- 
cause he has a blister on his big toe. Then 
there is the careless boy, who runs around 
while supper is being cooked and gets 
sand in the frying pan. 

“In peace or in war, the man who has 
been a scout will come through one hun- 
dred per cent.’? 

At the conclusion of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt’s address, the delegates rose 
and stood in silent toast tothe memory of , 
his father, that Great Scout, Colonel 
Roosevelt. 





General Pershing 
ENERAL PERSHING spent the morning 
of July roth inspecting the camps. 

“They are wonderful,” he said. ‘I consider 
the Boy Scout Movement one of the great 
movements in America to-day. Iam impressed 
by the manly bearing of the Boy Scouts and 
their democratic attitude towards each other 
and towards their superiors. 

“T would not introduce military discipline 
with the Boy Scout Movement if I could. I 
believe the work you are doing is perhaps more 
broadening than that which would be given 
under a military régime. In any event you are 
teaching boys the right thing—to be good 
citizens. 

“T cannot speak too strongly in praise of the 
Boy Scout Movement. I have always been en- 


thusiastic and am much more so since my ex- 
periences to-day.” 


Airplanes and Boy Scouts 

HAT scout wouldn't love to fly? Who 
does not have a secret dream to fly in an 
airplane? Well, the dream may come true. 
In the September issue of the “Aeronautical 
Journal” appears an article by the Chief Scout 
Executive, which outlines the plan of coopera- 
tion that has been proposed. The Nationai 
Aeronautical Association and various Govern- 


important details. The Association knows that 
a scout is trustworthy and loyal, and that he is 
brave, and able to carry the responsibilities. 


The Round-Up and Some Other Figures 
TILL Rounding Up! The figures as an- 
nounced by the Chief Scout Executive at the 
Thirteenth Annual Council Meeting showed a 
total increase of 81,123 scouts, and 20,235 scout 
officials, a grand total of 101,358. The total 
boy membership is 473,411; the total member- 
ship of scout officials 141,054. Grand total mem- 
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At the National Council meeting Lieut.-Col. Roosevelt tells a story to the boys—left to right, Milton A. 
McRae, Vice-President; John M. Phillips, Executive Board; James E. West, Chief Scout Executive ; 
Frank Presbrey, Executive Board; Colin H. Livingstone, President; Mortimer L. Schiff, Vice- 







































1. President Harding conferring medals for heroism upon scouts in Bulte, Mont. 
2. General Pershing reviewing the scouts at Camp Kanahwahke 





President; Daniel Carter Beard, National Scout Commissioner; and Lieut.-Col. Roosevelt 


ment Aeronautical Departments will give in- 
struction to scouts and Scoutmasters in air- 
plane construction, motor assembly and 
meteorology. Scouts in uniform will be per- 
mitted to visit landing fields and the weather 
bureaus. In their turn scouts can be of real 
service to flyers; they can help them at forced 
landings, report accidents and crashed planes, 
assist in signalling during night flying, report on 
the condition of the country, mark municipal 
landing fields, welcome pilots when they arrive 
and direct them wherever they wish to 
go. 

It is a fine tribute to the Boy Scouts of 
America that the Aeronautical Association 
should wish to secure their cooperation in these 


bership of the Boy Scouts of America is 614,465. 
Truly, the biggest boys’ club in the world. 

Mighty interesting reading—and no scout 
will be able to complain that figures are dull 
when he studies these—are the records for 
badges awarded in 1922. 144,268 (count ’em) 
Merit Badges were achieved by our hardwork- 
ing scouts, 5,410 Life and Star Badges were 
won and 2,001 scouts became Eagles. 

Here is something else of interest. The total 
Merit Badges awarded in the past two years 
alone are more than half the total for all the 
previous thirteen years of Scouting; the same 
is true of the Life and Star and Eagle Badges. 
Think of the tremendous activity this 
means. 





Mr. Schiff’s Gift 

LAST Fall something happened which every 

boy and everyone who cares about boys is 
interested in, for it means more Scouting, better 
Scouting and bigger opportunity for boys who 
never had a chance to get Scouting. Mr. Mor- 
timer L. Schiff, Chairman of the Field Com- 
mittee and International Commission, made an 
offer of $72,000 to extend Scouting. In other 
words, he promised to give to each of the twelve 
regions $6,000 if each region would itself raise 
$6,000 for this purpose. Eight regions have 
now met these conditions and have received 
Mr. Schifi’s gift. Is yoursamong them? They 
are Regions 1, 2, 5, 6, 8,9, 11 and 12. There- 
fore, $96,000 will be spent in extending Scout- 
ing in these eight regions. Sixteen additional 
men will be employed and many new local 
councils will be organized. The gratitude of all 
boys is due to Mr. Schiff and to the generous 
workers in each region who have made possible 
the success of this undertaking. 


A Scout Is Reverent 
cKEESPORT scouts went over the top in 
the Round-up, and appropriately selected 
Flag Day as the occasion on which they should 
receive the handsome streamer from President 
Harding. They assembled before the church 
with their banners. 

After a short parade through the streets of 
Mckeesport, appropriate Flag Day exercises 
were held, then the President’s streamers were 
aflixed to the troop standards. 


Three Eagles in One Family 
ROOP Five, of the Unitarian Church of 
Rochester, N. Y., has three brothers on its 

rolls all of whom are Eagle Scouts. Nathaniel 
Bowie, the eldest, is Assistant Scoutmaster, 
Thomas Bowie is senior patrol leader and 
Frank Bowie is patrol leader. 


The Keys of the City 
‘THE Boy. Scouts of Twin Falls, Idaho, 
ran the entire city on May sth. The offi- 
cers were elected’ by the Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls of the city who had done 
active work during the past year. There 
were 236 registered electors on the books. 

Each candidate for office had to present 
@ nomination certificate signed by ten 
electors. The Australian Ballot was 
used. For blocks around the polls 
stood groups of scouts waiting their 
turn to vote. 

On May sth, the entire city was being 
patrolled and inspected by its Junior 
citizens. Fifteen ordinances were passed 
in the four sessions that were held. The 
Police Department made several arrests 
for traffic violations. The School Board, 
Highway Commission and Fire Depart- 
ment were also active. Kenneth Krivanek, 
as mayor, received the following tele- 
gram from C. C. Moore, Governor of 
Idaho. 

“Hearty congratulations on what I 
trust will be a successful and.happy ad- 
ministration.” 


The Near East 


‘WO Scoutmasters are being sent as 

“Ambassadors of Scouting’ to the 
Near East. In response to the appeal 
hundreds of scout leaders offered their 
services for work among the destitute 
scouts in the Near East. Mr. Baum- 
garten, of New York, and Mr. Norcross, 
of Detroit, Michigan, have been selected 
and are already at their posts of duty. 

Region Twelve has been awarded a Cer- 
tificate of Service by the Near East Relief 
Committee as a token of appreciation for the 
splendid service rendered throughout the district. 
Certificates of Service have also been presented 
to the Los Angeles Council, Loag Beach Coun- 
cil, and Pasadena Council for their generous 
and helpful contributions to the success of the 
clothing campaign. 





Mrs. Harding Decorates Scouts 
URING President Harding’s tour of the 
West, Boy Scouts were proud to take a part 
in the welcome everywhere accorded tohim. In 
Kansas City, Mo., an especial Scout program 
was staged at Swope Park. One thousand scouts 
assembled for the exercises. Secretary of the 
Interior Work and Mrs. Harding took part in 
the ceremonies. President Harding himself 
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was to have been present, but was prevented 
by a severe case of sunburn. 

It was a great occasion for Kansas City 
scouts, for two letters of commendation from 
the National Court of Honor were awarded. 
Mrs. Harding herself made the presentation 
and the proud scouts were Damon Bass, aged 
fourteen, and Russell Dennis, sixteen years old, 
each of whom saved a human life last year. 

“T am proud of you, my boys,” said Mrs. 
Harding, “‘and in the name of the President of 
the United States I wish you the greatest suc- 
cess which you deserve, and the*best wishes of 
the nation.” 


Scouts, Visit This If You Can 

At present in the Yosemite Valley near 

Camp Curry is to be found one of the most 
elaborate exhibits of Boy Scout campcraft to 
be found anywhere throughout the country. 
It takes on the appearance of a model camp, 
and was established here by the American 
Scouts Executives of Region Twelve, which in- 
cludes California, Nevada, Arizona and Utah, 
during their third biennial convention which 
was held here recently. Its construction was 
under the direct supervision of L. L. McDon- 
ald, national director of Boy Scout campcraft. 

It is planned to have this exhibit increase 
from time to time by having each scout troop 
which visits the Yosemite add something to it. 
Also the Boy Scouts will be able to learn better 
how to construct essential camp units by seeing 
this exhibit. 

The exhibit consists of a model camp, with 
camp units such as bridges, tables, chairs, 
small shelter cabin, flagpole, well-derrick, and 
other things all constructed from pick-up timber. 
Itisto bea permanent institutionat Camp Curry. 

A small shelter cabin built of logs is one of 
the most attractive features. How various 
types of fires used in camp cooking, such as 
reflector, barbecue and ordinary cooking fires, 
should be laid is also shown. A model 15-foot 
bridge built of logs is also well worth notice, as 
are all the other units of the exhibit. 


The Melting Pot 
BY SCOUTS will be proud to read this 
letter which was written to the Chief Scout 
Executive by Raymond F. Crist, of the Bureau 
of Naturalization, Washington, D. C. 

‘From the beginning in the fall of 1919, when 
the aid of the Boy Scouts of America was 
sought to provide the personal, friendly touch 
necessary to win the confidence of the foreign- 
bern, and to bring them into public school 
classes of instruction, the cooperation of the 
Boy Scout Movement with this Bureau has 
had a gradual, healthy growth. Its progress 
has been free from such artificial stimulation as 
campaigns and drives. The readiness of the 
Scouts to serve in this capacity year after year, 
and the repeated requests that the service be 
continued, which have been received from hun- 
dreds of public school officials annually, have 
proved the wisdom of such a course. 

‘During the last fiscal year 116,475 cards of 
invitation, urging applicants for naturalization 
to attend public school classes, were sent to 471 
cities and towns for distribution by the Boy 
Scouts of America, bringing the total number 
forwarded since the inception of the plan to 
approximately 400,000. 

“While the most important service to Ameri- 
canization which the Boy Scouts have per- 
formed is doubtless that of getting in touch 
with applicants for citizenship, their activities 
have included many other ‘good turns’ to this 
cause. Among these may be mentioned taking 
part in public ceremonies held to present new 
citizens with their certificates of naturalization, 
acting as ushers and otherwise participating in 
graduation exercises of citizenship classes, and 
in Americanization rallies ‘and mass meetings. 
In other words, the Boy Scouts help in maintain- 
ing this ‘melting pot’ for the adult foreign-born 
just as they form and maintain the all-American 
‘melting pot’ among the youth of America.” 


President Greets Butte Heroes 
UTTE, Mont., “the copper capital of 
creation,’ heard one of the finest tributes 
ever paid to Boy Scout heroism, when Warren 
G. Harding, President of the United States, 
and Honorary President of the Boy Scouts of 
America, pinned a medal of honor upon the 
breast of each of the five youthful heroes who 
distinguished themselves last summer by their 
courage and skill in aiding their wounded com- 
rades when the party was caught in a terrific 
lightning storm and suffered from “lightning 
shock” on the peak of a neighboring moun- 
tain. The President personally congratulated 
each lad upon his courage and presence of mind. 
“Scouts,”’ said the President, “I do not know 
of anything that has occurred on our western 
journey that has afforded me greater pleasure. 
The greatest thing in life is to be of service, 
and if there is any greater thing than being of 
service, it is the superlatively great thing of be- 
ing of service in an hour of need. I know how 
a great trial appeals to the latent manhood of 
every one of us. I know how somewhere in- 
herent in the nature of every one of us is the 
strength to respond to a call in a moment of 
urgent need, and I rejoice to look upon you as | 
fine examples of young American manhood who | 
have made such response and who have per- | 
formed such distinguished service. 
“Tt is a fine index of the part you ‘will play | 
in the life before you. I am proud of you as | 
commander-in-chief of the Boy Scout organiza- | 
tion; I am proud of you as President of the | 
Republic, because you are a fine example and 
a fine inspiration to the young manhood of the 
Republic.” 


A Scout from Head to Foot 


Alt HOUGH we have never required scouts 

to wear the uniform, its use is so wide- 
spread and popular that you scouts have of 
yourselves almost made the uniform necessary. 
There is very much indeed to be said in favor 
of the whole troop being in uniform, particularly 
if all the members are dressed alike. We are 
trying very hard to get each community to 
adopt a standard uniform for all scouts in 
that community. If we succeed, scouts on 
traffic duty at parades, or going down the street 
in patrol formation, or wherever they are in 
uniform will make a much more favorable im- 
pression on the public. 

I would like to get every scout thinking about 
this important matter. At present in some 
towns some troops wear shirt and stockings 
while other troops wear the coat and breeches, 
and there are other mix-ups of parts of the uni- 
form so that some people, inclined to be critical, 
say we don’t know how to do things right. We 
do not want that said of us, and we do want to 
get all the benefit we can out of the uniform. 

So I am using a little space in this issue of 
Boys’ Lire to ask scouts themselves to be 
careful about this. The full official uniform 
consists of the scout hat, shirt, breeches, stock- 
ings, belt and neckerchief. Local officials can 
add the coat if they wish, but they may not give 
scouts the;choice of wearing either-shirt or coat 
as they please: all scouts in the community 
should wear the same. They should tie the neck- 
erchief the same way. Shorts are sometimes sub- 
stituted for the breeches, but some should not 
wear the shorts and others the breeches in the 
community. (Shorts, by the way, is a scout 
garment that you scouts want to get much 
better acquainted with than some of you are.) 

There are so many ways boys can earn the 
price of the uniform, wouldn’t it be worth while 
for every scout to be equipped? How does your 
troop feel about this? Are you all wearing the 
neckerchief? Why not bring the subject up 
at your first troop meeting, unless you can do 
it before, and find out if you are correctly 
uniformed? Your scoutmaster can learn from 
the scout executive what is standard for your 
community. If you do not have a local coun- 
cil, write directly to the National Council 
Office, New York City. 
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Charles C. Moore, 
San Francisco, 
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Walter W. Head, 
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Vice-President 


_ New Officers of the Boy Scouts of America, and new members of the Executive 
Board, elected at the 13th Annual Meeting of the National Council 
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ot yours 
yet ? 


A wonderful book. You can get it without cost if you send in 
this coupon, and then the next time you are out taking a spin 
on your bike in the country you can give the fellows some 
pointers. It contains real woodland knowledge of animals, wild 
fruit, and trees. 

It is poor judgment to use anything outdoors but the best equip- 
ment. So watch your tires—you can’t get far unless they are right. 
Use Goodrich Tires—they are the best made. They run so long 
that they really cost less in the end. Easy-riding, fast coasting, 
good-looking, tough and strong. Three to choose from—Goodrich 
Fabrics, Silvertown Cords, or Palmers. Each one’s a winner. 











The B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me without obligation your booklet ‘*What’s That.” 
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Weasel—a ferocious little 
beast that kills from love of 
killing—destroys chickens 


The Savage Sporter 
bolt-action .22 repeat- 
ing rifle, 23-inch round 
barrel, genuine Ameri- 
can walnut stock, var- 
nish finish, pistol grip, 
open sporting sights, 
five- shot detachable 
box magazine. 


For bagging 
small game 
or plugging 
bull’s-eyes 


Youw’re on the right track wit 
a Savage .22 repeating rifle 


Do you like the slide action—the trom- 
bone—best ? 

Then Savage has exactly the right rifle 
for you—Model ’14. 

Took at the illustration: See what a 
clean limbed fellow it is—how simply and 
strongly built. 

The smoothest working slide handle you 
ever saw—no cramping of arm and wrist. 
Solid breech, solid top—no exposed parts. 

Many an old seasoned hunter uses 
Model 14. 

For it spins out a true-flying little bullet— 
and they know it. 

And for the bolt-action fans there’s the Sporter. 
A .22 that’s caused talk—nothing like it. 

The barrel is made and rifled exactly 
the same as the famous Savage N. R. A. 

There’s accuracy for you. 

And built along the graceful lines of 
the Savage bolt-action High-Power. 

There’s strength for you. 

Whether it’s Model ‘14 or the 
Sporter— you'll get a_ smooth, 
sweet-handling, straight-shooting 
rifle. 

Ask at your dealer’s or 
write direct for our interest- 
ing catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Dept. 332 
Utica, N. Y. 
Owners and 
operators of the 
J. Stevens Arms 
Company 























Model 1914 Savage .22 
Repeating Rifle—Every 
feature originally and dis- 
tinctively Savage. Solid 
breech, solid top—no ex- 
posed parts. Sturdy and 
accurate. 












BOYS’ LIFE 


Radio Questions and Answers 


HE use of a single wire counterpoise is 

recommended for radio frequency amplifier 
tube sets for distance (DX) reception when 
interference or static become disturbing 
elements. 

The counterpoise is also of value in clarifying 
the signals from near-by stations. 

To erect a counterpoise stretch a single wire 
about 10 to 15 feet above the ground under- 
| neath the aerial. Insulate the counterpoise at 
| both ends carrying a 
lead similar to the aerial 


By Thomas N. Wrenn 


With Diagrams by the Author 


F YOU have a loud speaker—one of those 
receiving sets which can be heard “all over 
the lot,’’ please don’t make yourself a nui- 
sance this summer by turning it on every 
evening so all the neighbors can hear. They are 
much more liable to be annoyed than interested. 





HE most used types of vacuum tubes are 
the UV’s and the WD’s. The following 


data on these tubes may be of value: 





lead to theground bind- }__~ 
| ing post of the set, in 
lieu of the regular 
ground lead. 

Withthe ground wire 
free it is then possible 
| to attach this wire to 
| the shields of the set 
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without affecting the signal strength. This 
is an advantage since, when shields and ordi- 
nary ground contact are all attached to one 
ground lead the signal strength of the system 
is more or less weakened. 

The method of erecting a counterpoise and 
antenna (the latter being connected to a 
lightning arrester) and of grounding the shields 
is shown in the diagram. 





New Wave-Lengths—The proposed new 
broadcasting wave-lengths covering a band of 
222 meters to 545 meters will necessitate some 
alterations in receiving sets not built to cover 
this range. 

Where the inductance is tapped, about every 
eight or ten turns, the 222 meter wave can be 
| brought in by cutting out excess turns with 
| the switch arm. To reach the higher waves it 
| will be necessary, in most cases to add loading 
coils, these to be connected in series in the 
antenna lead with a switch for cutting the 
load out when tuning to the lower wave- 
lengths. For the ordinary coil, of 50 to 60 
turns, a honeycomb coil of 50 to 75 turns may 
be used for the loading coil. The secondaries 
must also be loaded. For the secondaries a 
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The drawing (J) shows how to add a loading 
coil to the set. 





FOR efficiency in reception endeavor to keep 

the inductance on a single unit if possible. 
Loading coils and other devices which one fre- 
quently sees in home-made sets where the in- 
ductance is split or divided among various 
units are detrimental to good results. 





HERE is a great deal of wasted effort and 

money in striving for DX on one tube for 
the simple reason that reliable distance can 
be had only with radio frequency amplifica- 
tion. The boy who seeks to get the same re- 
sults on one tube that others are getting with 
three or five tubes is headed for disappointment. 





Lprrrg arrester 





UV 200—Filament voltage 5; from 6 vol. 
storage battery; serviceable only as detector 
Plate voltage 2214. 

UV 201—Filament voltage same as UV 200; 
very good as amplifier of either audio or radio 
frequencies. Plate voltage 45 to 120. 

WD 1:1—Filament voltage 1.4; from one 
dry cell; good as detector and audio frequency 
amplifier; poor as radio frequency amplifier. 
Plate voltage as detector 224, as amplifier 
45 to go. 

WD 12—Is same tube as WD 11 but fits 
standard socket. 

UV 199—Filament voltage 3.1; from 3 dry 
cells in series with 30 ohm rheostat; fair as 
detector and good as both audio and radio 
frequency amplifier. Plate voltage 2214 to go. 
Fits special socket. ; 

UV 201—Filament voltage 5; from 6 volt 
storage battery; good both as detector and 
amplifier, plate voltage 45 to 120. 

I'rom these facts we observe that for a single 
tube set the WD 11 or 12 is most desirable, 
while for the set employing more than one 
tube the UV 200 as detector and the UV 201A as 
amplifier make a good selection, though this 
combination invoives the use of a storage 
battery. 

The makers of these tubes enclose wiring 
diagrams in the cartons in which the tubes are 
sold. Be sure to follow these diagrams in 
connecting up the set. 





HE Potentiometer is fast growing in popu- 

larity. Properly, a potentiometer is noth- 
ing more nor less than a voltage divider. It 
is inserted across the terminals of the “A” 
battery, that is, the outside terminal8 of the 
potentiometer go, one to the plus of the “A,” 
the other to the minus of the “‘A.”” The middle 
of third contact on the potentiometer goes 
either to the negative of the “B” battery, for 
varying the voltage of the plate circuit, or to 
the tuner lead (the lead which commonly goes 
direct to the negative filament) for grid po- 
tential control. Two potentiometers in a set 
for each of the above uses are desirable when 
critical hook-ups are employed, though the 
second mentioned use of the potentiometer 
will usually be found of greater value in 
adjusting the set. 


F YOU are experiencing much trouble with 

the new wave-lengths try re-wiring your 
set so the tickler is used as a secondary and the 
regeneration accomplished by using a variom- 
eter in the plate circuit, and, if desired, an- 
other variometer in the grid circuit. Re-wind 
the stator of the variocoupler using about go 
turns with taps at every 8th or roth turn and 
shunt the rotor with a 23 plate variable 
condenser. 


T IS a good plan to provide one’s self with a 

voltmeter for testing both “A” and “B” 
battery voltages. Often one or other of 
these batteries becomes run down (especially 
the “B”) very quickly. -A voltmeter reading 
50 volts or more will enable the operator to 
locate such trouble at once. 





I AM writing to you for a little advice. I 
am a scout and have been reading your 
department in Boys’ Lire magazine. 

I live about 13 miles from broadcasting 
station WPAX, Thomasville, Ga. I have a 
set consisting of an aerial about 30 feet high, 
pointing toward the station. This is in the 
open and free from obstructions. My ground 
consists of a wire running into the water well. 
I have a “Signal” two-slide coil, a crystal 
detector, and a murdock fixed condenser, 
with 2,000-ohm double phones. 

I connected these as in a diagram which I 
found in Science and Invention magazine. Also 
as in the Scout Handbook. The only way I can 
get the set to work is shown by enclosed sheet. 
This way I can hear steady buzzings almost 
continually. What could these be? At times 
I can hear speech from WPAX, but very faint. 
Could you tell me the trouble and send me a 
correct diagram? If so I will certainly appre- 
ciate it—James Luckie. 

Here is 
tuner 


None of your hook-ups are right. 
the correct hook-up for a_ two-slide 


Aer— Aerial 

D. — Deleclor 

C. — Condenser 
CG. — Ground 
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using a crystal detector. Copy it exactly. 
Be sure also that your crystal is not “dead” 
—by that I mean that it has not lost its 
sensitivity to radio signals. I don’t know 
about that “wire in the well” ground. It does 
not sound just O. K. Unless the wire is at- 
tached to a pipe running into the well you 
probably have a poor ground. Try driving an 
iron rod or pipe deep into the ground where 
the soil is wet, and use the top end of the pipe 
for your ground contact. If you cannot do 
that pull up the wire from the well, attach a 
bundle of old iron to it and let it down again 
till the bundle of iron touches the bottom with 
a bump. Maybe that will make the ground 
connection work better. 





HAVE constructed a radio set according to 

the directions given in Boys’ Lire for 
September, 1923, using a WDrr tube. When- 
ever I touch anything about the set, or move 
any of the controls, I hear in the phones 
a sound like a bell ringing, sometimes low in 
pitch, sometimes high. As I increase the 
filament temperature, the sound gets louder. 
Except for that, I hear nothing. My panel 
and baseboard are of wood, covered with 
shellac. Can you tell me what my trouble is, 
and what to do about it?—Kcenneth Rogers. 


Try reversing the leads from th: tickler coil 
to phone and plate. Are you sure the plus 
of the B battery is properly connected? 
Unless the plate is made positive the tube will 
not function. 

Bring the plane of the rotor perpendicular 
to that of the stator windings. Where a large 
number of turns are placed on the rotor the 
tuning is critical. Are the two windings (one ° 
on each side of the rotor shaft on the rotor) 
continuous, and do they run in the same di- 
rection? 

The set ought to work if correctly made. 
Try taking out the fixed condenser across the 
phone and battery. Then try it with a 23- 
plate variable condenser directly across the 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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ee Line to College 


By Lloyd L. Dilworth 


WAS a sophomore in high school. Like 

most other boys of that age I needed spend- 
ing money and had figured out a way to make 
it—I was going to raise pigeons. Several 
neighbor boys were raising them and were col- 
lecting their spending money in this way. 

I had been reading booklets on “The Proper 
Care of Pigeons” and “Fortunes in Squab 
Raising” until at night I dreamed the sky was 
full of pigeons, like thousands of snowflakes. 
Each bird, with a crisp new dollar bill fluttering 
from its beak, was flying right to my pigeon- 
yard. 


and, talking to myself, started sulkily fol- 
lowing the two. 

Now bees never did appeal to me and it was 
only after’ considerable coaxing by the interest- 
ing old man that I would come close to the 
hives. The old man talked and explained, and 
as he continued I became interested and soon 
forgot all about my half-completed pigeon-pen. 
He gave us tastes of several different kinds of 
honey and showed us some new Texas queens 
that the express-man brought while we were 
still licking our lips. 

Dad closely watched every move the old man 











After some seasons 
of beekeeping 
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The author with four 
hives in the first year 
of beekeeping 








My dad was helping me stretch the wire, 
for my fortune-makers’ home, when an elderly 
man happened down the street and, seeing us 
at work, stopped and questioned us as to what 
we were building. 

“The kid has decided to become a million- 
aire by raising pigeons,” laughingly answered 
my father, as he proceeded to help me staple 
the wire to the posts. 

The old man, with a twinkle in his eyes, 
pushed his dusty felt hat to the back of his 
head. “Why don’t the boy try raising bees? 
I made a heap of spending money with the 
devils when I was a kid,” he said. 

Bees! They made my blood boil. I never 
did like the buzzing things and anyway all I 
wanted then was to get my pigeon-pen finished. 

Sut the idea must have made a more sociable 
impression with dad, for he looked at the old 
man, slowly straightened up, laid his hammer 
down and walked over to the elderly advocator 
of bee-raising. 

While father and the old gentleman talked 
I nervously pounded the ground with dad’s 
discarded hammer and wondered if the pen 
would be completed early enough that after- 
noon so I could bring my first pair of money- 
makers home. The longer the two talked the 
more nervous I became until I wished numer- 
ous things would happen to the old man which 
were not exactly proper to wish on any person. 
Finally dad turned and said, “Come on, son, 
let’s go look at the man’s bees.”’ I threw the 
hammer down and kicked it toward the garage 








made as he carefully took the cover off of a 
hive and lifted out the brood-frame covered 
with buzzing, crawling bees, and it was only 
after the queen had been found and the hive 
had been closed that he turned to me and 
enthusiastically asked, “Son, why don’t you 
buy a hive of bees? It will make you more 
money than all the pigeons you can pack into 
your pen.” 

If a hive of bees could make more money 
than pigeons it was the thing for me to get, so 
with the $8 that I had left after having bought 
wire for my pigeon-pen, I bought a hive of 
bees, and that evening, after the sun had gone 
down and the bees all gone into the hive, dad 
and I carefully covered the entrance and car- 
ried the humming hive home. 

My mind was now closed to everything 
except bees. The next morning I went to the 
library and drew out all the books it had on 
bee-raising. It was while reading one of these 
books that I glanced out of the window and 
saw in my once half-completed fortune-making 
pigeon-pen, which dad had by this time com- 
pleted, a large speckled rooster strutting up and 
down, closely followed by three red hens. If at 
this time the previous day so common a crea- 
ture as a chicken had dared to walk in my 
pigeon-pen it would have meant death; but 
now pigeons nor chickens nor anything else 
meant anything to me—all I was thinking of 
was my bees and the future they held in store 
for me. 


(Concluded on page 44) 
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BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


USE Grip Sures in- 
doors for 
ball, handball, etc. 
Outdoors for sport, 
hiking, camping, 
etc. 








Grip Sure ! 
for a safe foothold 


wherever your feet may be 


UTDOORS or in, ‘for school or for sport, Grip 
Sures are the shoe for you. Grip Sures give you a 

safe foothold wherever your feet may be. . . climbing 
a tree... leaping from rock to rock across a stream... 
over a high board fence ... up a steep mountain side 
.. on board your cat boat ... or indoors on slippery 
gym floors . . . for basketball, boxing and other sports. 


Grip Sures give you speed... safely. Their patented 
suction cup soles enable you to twist and turn with 
panther swiftness and accuracy. Get your pair today. 
Be sure to remember to ask for them by name and to 
look for the suction cups and the Top Notch Cross on 
the soles and ankle patches. Then you know you are 


getting the finest rubber-soled canvas shoes in the world. 


ae TRADE MARK 99 
pores 
REG.vU S. PAT.OFF 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber Footwear 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut 
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JACK C. K. DOUGLAS. Your letter has 

been given careful attention. The line in 
your letter giving your address has been 
destroyed. Please send it again and I will 











You can have 
disc wheels too 


You can have steel disc wheels on your 
coaster wagon, just as Dad has on his car. 
And with over-sized rubber tires, too— 
sturdy, fat, solid rubber tires which ride 
easily and as swiftly as a racer. 

Most boys like the wheels this way. But 
you can also get disc wheels with steel tires, 
or wood wheels with steel tires, if you prefer. 

Substantial steel disc wheels are only one 
of the many features which make a boy as 
proud of his Auto-Wheel as Dad is of his 
Automobile. Just look at the list of other 
features on the 





write you the information you want. 


Yes, Also in Swimming 

1. Is it right to wear your scout badge on 
civilian clothes? 

2. How can I get the boys in my school class 
interested in scouting? 

3. Some of the boys in our troop want to 
know if they can bring their (22) rifles to Camp 
Altaha.—FRED VAN VEERSEN. 

1. Yes, the metal badge. 

. See letter from Scout Richara LaBrecque. 

3. No. Except under conditions found in 
M. B. Pamphlet in Marksmanship. 


No Tenderfeet 


Which is the correct form to use—Tender- 
foot or Tenderfoot Scout?—ScouT RoBERT 
MATTHEWS. 
Tenderfoot Scout. 


Warm Yourself on the Iceberg 





Suto Wheel 


Coasters and Siuto-Carts | 


Besides disc wheels with rubber tires 
(3 largest have over-size tires), the other 
features are: steel-tired disc or wood spoke 
wheels (all wheels interchangeable), self- 
contained roller bearings, hound brace, 
hand brake, special hub cap and locking 
pin, sides mortised and nailed. 


Write for Catalog which shows all models of the 
Auto-Wheel and also all models of the Auto-Cart, 
the Auto-Wheel’s junior companion for your little 
brother and sister. If you send the names of three 
local coaster wagon dealers, telling which ones sell 
the Auto-Wheel, we will give you a year’s subscrip- 
tion FREE to the “Auto-Wheel Spokes-man,”’ a 
dandy little magazine for a boy like you. 


Auto-Wheel Coaster Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


J ONS Endres 
“In Shoes 5 for — \ 
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“style’’ that you like with that classy 
Tye” th look that will make Johnny 
Jones and Bill Green ask ‘‘Where didja get 
them?"’ They fit perfectly and feel so good 
that you could run a mile the first day you 
Wear them. 
You can honestly tell your mother and 


| 
i | 
T’S a winner, too! Just the kind of a I 
| 
| 
| ! 
| 
| 


| 

I father they'll wear longer than most shoes, 
too, because Excelsior Medal Workmanship | 
| and Quality are the “‘best’’ to be had. \ 
| Ask your dealer for them by Number. | 
| 


Little Boys—270 Tan—274 Black | 
1} Big Boys—380 Tan—381 Black 
Same styles in Oxfords | 


DEALERS 
“Trouser Crease” is carried 
in stock for immediate } 
delivery. Write for prices. i 
Write today for this little 
booklet, showing the most } 
popular Fall Styles for Boys | 
and giving many valuable | 
hints on Football. \| 


| EXCELSIOR MEDAL SHOES || 
I For Children. Little Boys. Big Boys and Young Men | 
| “The Kind the Bays Want” 


MANUFACTURED 


| THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 




















| procured. 


READ a few days ago in a book about four 
boys being lost in Canada with no means of 
making a fire, when one of them thought of a 
plan. The plan was as follows: One boy was 


| to go down to the river and get a chunk of ice 


and the four would take turns and shape it 
with the warmth of their hands like 
a magnifying glass and then they 
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3. How can we make an Indian tepee out of 
a wall tent? 

4. What kind of wood is the best to get 
tinder from?—A Scout. 

1. Chapapa. 

2. Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, Montana. 

3. See “ Boys’ Handbook,”’ page 275. 

4. Cedar. 

‘Building a Canoe 

Would you be kind enough to tell me where 
to find information regarding canoes and how 
to make them.—La Hasra, Calif. 

Get a copy of my book “ Boating and Boat- 
Building,” published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York City, in case the H. B. does 
not give sufficient data. 


A Missing Address 
Please give me the address of Scout Donald 
Walter who was wanting information regarding 
to snow-shoes in the March copy.—W. G. 
JOHNSON, JR. 
Donald Walter, Aurora, Ill. 


Patience Helps, Too 
I would like to know which is the best kind 
of pickerel bait, and where I can get a road 
map of Massachusetts.—ArTHUR L. Murray. 
Frogs and minnows. Get a road map from 
Automobile Association of your State. 





would build a fire with it (using it 
like a magnifying glass). Is this 
possible? If so, how?—A Currous 
Scout. 

Yes, this is possible, although I 
have never known anyone to suc- 
ceed at it. Of course, you have 
to make a good lens and while it 
would be an exceedingly interest- 
ing experiment, it is a mighty poor 
way of making a fire, if flint and 
steel and rubbing sticks can be 


Making a Buzzer 
WiLL you tell me how to make 
a “buzzer” for signalling, and 
please give a drawing of it.— 
CLARENCE STURGEON. 
See the Merit Badge Pamphlet 
on Signalling. 
Oregon Yew 
1. Where may we obtain Oregon 


Yew or Osage Orange? 
2. Are the tendons that run along 
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the back of an animal sinews?— 
Donatp H. Forp. 

1. I am trying to locate a place where you 
may obtain Oregon Yew, and will announce in 
this column as soon as I succeed. 

2. Any of the tendons that you can dry and 
split into threads are sinews. 


Fire in South Africa 

1. How do the South African natives make 
fire? 

2. May scouts carry hunting knives like 
those advertised by the Marble Company on 
hikes? 

3. Should a bird house be painted? 

4. In an article in Boys’ Lire about fire- 
making by friction, is white pine meant when 
you say the white wood gotten at a lumber 
yard? 

5. I have been informed by my music 
teacher that music is differently graded by 
different publishers. How is it graded ‘for 
music merit badge? 

6. What is meant by a historic ornament in 
Art Merit Badge?-—A FRIEND. 


1. With rubbing sticks, using an acacia 
stick for the spindle, and a soft wood piece for 
the fireboard. He twirls the spindle between 
his hands. 

There is no rule against it. 

3. Yes, if it is too new looking. Should be 
some unobtrusive color. 

4. Whitewood is the trade name; it is some- 
times called “deal.” 

5. See page 21, Music Merit Badge Pamph- 
let, for list of compositions. 

6. Ornaments made by historic nations, 


| Grecian, Egyptian, Chinese, Japanese, Aztec, 
| and so forth. 


From Knoxville, Tenn. 


1. What is the Indian name for Beaver? 
2. Where can we buy some Indian relics? 


Way | 


While in camp at the 
Annual Meeting, Dan 
Beard shows his as- 


real scout way to 


The Scout Exchange 

Scout Thomas Wilkinson, 

Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., wants to trade stamps 
with a fourteen-year-old scout. 


I wonder if there are any troops that would 
like to exchange troop newspapers. We put 
ours out once a month and mimeograph it. 
If there are I would like them to send a copy 
of their paper and address. Address, HAROLD 
Foss, Troop 10, Stevens Point, Wis. 


Hints for Patrol Leaders 


A great help to troops where an annual field 
meet is held is to hold monthly field meets be- 
tween the patrols of the troop. Beginning six 
months before the troops field meet will give 
the best practice obtainable, I believe —Scout 
RENE FAUCHER. 


Johnny Clean Your Gun 
I AM writing to you to find how to get a gun 
clean and how to tan hides.—GLENDEN 
SENSEN. 

1. Clean your rifle as soon after firing as 
possible. The acid fouling left in the bore will 
quickly eat the steel unless promptly cleaned. 
Use a very hot solution of washing soda and 
water (say six tablespoons of soda to a quart 
of water) or better still, one of the prepared 
cleaning solutions. 

The best type of cleaning rod 
has a small knot at the tip which 
holds the patch, although the rod 
usually furnished with the rifle 
will do. The rod should be made 
so that either the tip is free to 
revolve, or the rod itself turns in 
the handle so that you may clean 
the corners of the grooves. 

The best patches are rather heavy 
canton flannel cut 14 inch squares. 
First soak a patch in the cleaning 
solution and push into the barrel 
and scrub thoroughly. Follow with 
three or four other soaked patches. 
Rub thoroughly with dry patches 
until they come out practically 


4, Aan ANE 


clean. Then pass in a final oiled 
Na patch. 
recall You will find more complete in- 
the structions in the Merit Badge 


Pamphlet on Marksmanship. 


An Aquarium 
1. What size and shape of 
aquarium would be best for about 
half a dozen small goldfish, two or 
three tadpoles, several snails, and 








An Interesting Hobby 

I am going to make a collection of the trees 
of Western Pennsylvania consisting of photo- 
graphs, leaves and descriptions of the trees. 
In starting a collection there are some things 
I would like to know and I think your Scouting 
section is the best place to get the information. 

1—How can I preserve the leaves so that I 
may put them in a book? 

2—Would a regular photograph album be 
good to put my leaves and pictures in? 

3—At what distance should I stand to get 
the best picture? My camera is a Brownie 
No. 2A made by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany taking a picture 24x44. 

4—Where can I get a good book on tree 
photography? 

5—Why is there no Merit Badge on photog- 
rapy? Why is there none on Stamp collecting? 
—Scout THomas WILKINSON. 


Glad to know you are interested in trees, 
and very sorry that we have had to keep you 
waiting so long for a reply. 

1—To preserve the leaves, press them be- 
tween sheets of blotting paper under a heavy 
weight—several books, or a flatiron will do. 

2—The pages of a photograph album would 
be rather thin for mounting leaves; the leaves 
would be apt tocrack. Better secure a lonseleaf- 
binder, and some heavy pieces of bristol board. 

3—The distance to place your camera from 
the trees depends upon the size of the photo- 
graph you want, the location of the leaves, 
light, etc. Better experiment a bit. 

4—‘ Photographing Flowers and Trees,” by 
J. H. McFarland, published by Tennant & 
Ward, 103 Park Avenue, N. Y. This is a little 
paper-covered brochure, and should not be 
expensive. 

5—There is a merit badge on photography. 





two turtles? 

2. What do the above eat? 

3. Could I make my own aquarium? If so, 
how? 

4. What are some good books on this sub- 
ject? About how much would they be? Could 
I get them through the Supply Department?— 
Scout Tom WILKINSON. 

1. The size of the aquarium necessarily de- 
pends upon the size of the fish and turtles as 
well as the number. You would need one to 
hold at least two gallons of water to keep so 
many animals. I should not recommend 
keeping the turtles with the goldfish, or so 
many snails. 

2. Goldfish food is sold at most of the aqua- 
rium stores, and most drug stores and bird 
stores. They will eat bread crumbs, chopped 
up angleworms, and flies. The tadpoles will 
find their food in the bottom of the aquarium, 
the refuse of the plants and bits of the fish 
food. The turtles will eat flies, angleworms, 
tadpoles, fish and fresh meat. 

3. Yes, quite easily. See “Handbook for 
Boys,” page 154. 

4. There are small books for sale at 25c at 
most fish stores. Don’t put too many fish in 
your aquarium. Don’t feed them too much. 
Consult the fish dealer in a pet store for details. 


They Surely Are 

Are bees partial to any special kind of tree 

us their hives? 

2. Can a loon dodge shot? 

3. Is the song of the bobolink the same in 
different localities?>—R. E. 

t. Yes, a hollow tree. 

A loon will dive at the flash of the gun, 
and even when a shot hits it on the top of the 
thick armor of feathers it does not always pene- 
— through the coating, and often glances off. 

The song of the bobolink is, bobolink! 
bobolink! spink’ spank’ spink’. All birds have 
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various call notes, but each bird, that is, each 
species of bird, has its own peculiar song, with 
the possible exception of the mocking bird, the 
brown thrasher, and the catbird, all three of 
whom mimic the birds around them. 


Birds in Delhi 
MY hobby being bird study, I would ven- 
ture to relate to you a recent observation 
of mine. . 

1. I noticed that in case of a colored pigeon 
(save the white) the frequent pulling out of 
feathers on the same part of its body gives 
rise to new feathers of quite a white color. 

2. I shall be pleased if you or any of the 
readers of this magazine explain the reason of 
this—and odd to say the chickens of these 
changed colored pigeons bear no such effect, 
but they come out with the real and natural 
coloring their parents had before. 

3. Besides, I would like to verify a story told 
to me, that some chemical ointment marks are 
applied on the shell of pigeon eggs which affects 
the feathering part of the matter inside and 
the young ones come out with a change on the 
part under the marked shell. 

4. Further, if it be not objectionable, I shall 
be pleased to know the method and the species 
of pigeons tamed to have hundreds of miles of 
flight across the seas and work as messengers, 
just as was observed in the great war when 
German pigeons were working communi- 
cation with England.—S. SHmap SAEED. 

1. If what you say is true regarding feathers 
losing color after continual plucking, it is 
because the pigment, or coloring matter, has 
been destroyed by the plucking, and conse- 
quently the feathers appear without color. 

2. It is not strange that the young of these 
pigeons are not affected by the artificial 
change in color. If you should cut off a pig- 
eon’s foot the young would still have two feet. 
But if the parent bird were born without feet 
their young ones would probably be afflicted 
in ag same manner. 

. I doubt that the painting of the shell 
oui change the color of the bird’s feathers. 

4. These are known as homing pigeons. 
They are bred especially for this purpose and 
in olden times were called carrier pigeons. 


Selling Butterflies 
AN specimens of butterflies be sold? If 
so give me the address of a place where I 
can get a catalog. —Haro.tp Fitz GERALD. 
Write either to the Kynscheerer Co., 56 W. 
23d St., N. Y. C., or National Science Estab- 
lishment, Rochester, N. Y. They may be 
able to help you. 


Merit Badges 

1. Will you please tell me if Esperanto is 

suitable for the Merit Badge for Interpreting? 

Also, has any action been taken for or 
against the suggested Merit Badge for stamp 
collecting? 

3. I have a row of Merit Badges three deep 
the entire length of my sleeve, and as the Hand- 
book says not to put them more than three 
deep, what shall I do with others I expect to 
get soon? 

4. What is the best all-round bird book of 
birds in Southern California? EAGLE Scout 
Howarp L. HENRICH. 

Yes, Esperanto is suitable for the Merit 
Badge for Interpreting. 

After careful consideration the committee 
decided not to establish a Merit Badge for 
stamp collecting, as it is not essentially a 
Scouting activity. 

Have you qualified yet for your Eagle, Star 
and Life badges? When you win one of these, 
take off all the badges that insignia represents. 
Thus the Life Scout does not wear his badges 
for first aid, physical development or athletics, 
personal health, public health, life saving or 
pioneering. 

“Forest Trees of Pacific Slope,” Geo. B. Sud- 
worth, 60 cents, from Dept. of Public Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DC. 

From Here to Mexico 

1. If a scribe loses a scout’s record, will he 
have to take his tests over? 

2. Do they still award the bronze, silver 
and gold crosses for saving lives? 

3. Could a second-class scout obtain one? 

4. Where can J obtain a book telling how to 
throw a lasso?—Soton STONE. 

1. No. Ask the Scoutmaster to certify that 
the tests were passed. 

2. No, only the gold medal and a Letter of 
—m are awarded. 

. et 

‘. The “Book of Knots,” by Tom Bowling, 
published by John Grant, 3r George IV 
Bridge, Edinburgh. 


; Radio and Wireless 
1. Should a Scout Scribe belong to a patrol? 


1923 


2. Will it be all right to build a radio instead 
of wireless, heliograph, or buzzer, to obtain a 
Merit Badge for signaling? 

3. Give us some points 
—Pavut K. Wotrrorp. 

1. Yes, 

2. Yes. A radio and wireless are the same, 
to my understanding. 

3- All sorts of camp-fire stunts could be used 
for initiation. 


How I Solved the Most Difficult Problem 
I Ever Had as Leader of My Patrol 


THE biggest problem that ever confronted 
me as leader of the Bob White Patrol was 
one that baffles many patrol leaders, 7.e., that 
while the boys attended meetings and went on 
hikes, they seemed to care nothing for their 
rank. So long as they had a good time they 
did not care whether they were second-class 
scouts or tenderfoot scouts. 

I called a patrol meeting one night and 
showed the boys this fault. I told them they 
were getting a lot out of the scout organization, 
but that they were not giving anything to it 
by remaining tenderfeet. 

T had four topics written down and from this 
outline I gave the boys a talk, making it as 
forceful as I could. These were the topics: 

1. You boys ought to be ashamed of having 
been scouts from three to six months, and yet 
are only tenderfoot and second-class scouts. 

2. The other patrols in our troop are every 
bit as good as ours, and all the boys in those 
patrols are smaller than you. 

3. The reason we don’t do big things is 
because you don’t know how to do them. 
That is what tests are for—to make you learn 
things you don’t already know. 

4. There is too much playing and having an 
easy time. You need to work. You can’t get 
along without working and working hard. 

Of course, I elaborated on each”of these 
points and cited particular cases to show that 
these things held true.” I tried to make them 
realize that they would have to work to get 
anywhere and that working would do them good. 

Then I went over the requirements of the 
second- and first-class tests to show that they 
were not so difficult as they seemed. I also 
pointed out places in the Handbook and espe- 
cially in the Boy Scout Magazine, Boys’ Lirr, 
that showed how to do things. 

After that I began to practice what I had 
been “‘preaching.” My assistant took the 
tenderfeet while I took the second-class scouts 
and we began drilling them on second-and first- 
class tests. Signaling, use of knife - and 
hatchet, cooking, first aid, mapmaking, birds, 
trees, and animals were all discussed at random 
—more to lay a foundation than anything else. 

At the next patrol meeting we hurriedly 
reviewed what we had discussed before and 
then went into detail on certain subjects. 

I worked right with the boys, urging them 
on, and when one seemed to slack up on his 
studying 1 would give him a “lecture.” 

Within a month our patrol had more first- | 
and second-class scouts than any other in 
the troop and the Bob Whites made the best 


on initiation. 
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‘Real Boys Like These 
“Bobby Lee” Caps 


OU don’t feel too “dressed up” 
when you're wearing a Cap 


with the Bobby Lee label in it. 


Yet your mother will be pleased with 
its smartness. There are so many 
styles, there’s a becoming one for ev- 
ery boy—to wear with Norfolk and 
Middy suits—at school or for Sunday. 


Write for 
“Bobby Lee” Book 
This shows a whole 
lot of the new Hats 
and Caps for boys 


of 3to 12 years, with 





showing of all the patrols i in recent contests of 
signaling, tent-raising, etc. 
—WEAVER Nort, Jr. 


Basketry 
LL you please explain to me how to 
construct a simple fishing-basket—also a | 
tackle box.—Martin Harris. 

The Merit Badge pamphlet on Basketry, 
which costs only 15c, will give you directions 
for many kinds of simple baskets. Directions 
are too long to give in these columns. 

Killing Moss 

1. Is copperas good to kill moss in a tank? 

2. Where can I get the directions for making 
a canoe large enough to hold about 100 pounds 
of boy and fish?—ScoutT WiLLIAM SMITHER. 

1. Copper sulphate, in the proportions of one 
part to one million parts of water, will kill 
moss in the tank. 

2. Get “Boating and Boat-building,” Scrib- 
ner’s, sth Ave. and 48th St., N. Y. C. A 
seventeen-foot canoe will hold you and all the 
fish you are liable to catch. See Boys’ Lire for 
June for directions for a dug-out canoe. 


i 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Don’t Snare or Trap 


1. Please send me directions on how to make 
snares for small game. 

2. Would you advise me to go to a scout 
camp which is to be started near Kaycee, Wyo., 
next summer?—PERRY A. KEITH. 

1. I would rather not give ee directions for 
snares, because many elpless animals 
suffer tortures through ally caught and left 
helpless in traps and snares. Hunger, thirst, 
and often maimed limbs inflict such sufiering 
that many states have passed laws against 
snaring and trapping. 


a blank page to be 


ree eee Your mother will like Bobby Lee 
Bobby Lee Club! Hats because they keep their shape 


a long time-and can be bought to 


match your suit or overcoat. 


Tell her you want a Bobby Lee Hat 
next time you're in the store where 
mother buys your hats! 


AMBASSADOR CAP COMPANY 
610 Broadway, New York City 


You or your mother will know 
a “Bobby Lee” hat by this label: 












2. By all means go to the scout camp. 
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Down the Big River | 


(Continued from 
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page 19) 








o’ gills if I eat fish just once again to-day!” 

They rolled the half-log back, with its split 
side upward, and Tom shouldered his rifle. 
Cub jumped up with a joyous bound as he saw 
what his master was doing. 

“All right, little dog,” said the tall young- 
ster. “Now, if you’re still anxious to show me, 
I'll go see what you've found.” 

There was no question of Cub’s eagerness. 
He was off like a shot through the trees, and 
Tom swung after him at his long woodsman’s 
stride. The dog took a course up the hillside, 
then over the ridge, and led the way straight 
as an arrow into the big dark woods beyond. 
For nearly an hour he held this direction. Tom 
had gone part of the way at a trot, and he 
judged the distance they had covered to be at 
least five miles, when Cub stopped and looked 
up at his master. 

““What’s the matter, boy—lost the trail?” 
asked Tom. The dog trotted on a of 00 

and sat down, his head cocked upward know- 
When School ingly. A strange, low sound, of which Tom’s 
Starts ears had been vaguely aware for some time, 


now fully entered his consciousness. It 

seemed to come from the air all about him— 

a sort of faint, broken murmur. “Wild 

rele) ou Ls es | eel bees?” he thought; but he knew at once that 

this was not the sound of bees. He looked 

‘ upward through the tender green of the young 

You’re both comfortable colors, white pearl buttons. leaves, and saw, in the tree-tops, a number of 
and well-dressed in Honor dark, irregular masses, each a foot or so across. 
Bright Shirts or Blouses. 


Big pockets, reinforced. “Nests!” he whispered to himself. Cub 
Regular military collar or had led him to the nesting-place of the wild 
They're made full and 
roomy. The armholes are 


plain buttoned down. pigeons! 
curved for comfort. 


The boy took a few eager strides forward 
Ask Mother to go and see into the woods and the sound in the trees 
them. She'll like Honor 
Latest colors and designs 
—khaki, blue, stripes and 


above deepened into a throaty, vibrant hum— 
Bright Play Suits for the 
Ask for Honor Brights at Your Store 








filling his eyes with the strange sight. In many 
of the trees every branch big enough to bear 

any weight held from one to a dozen nests, 

tily and held his rifle ready. It was fortunate 

other to go to the store and help you pick out that he did so, for at that instant a young buck 

some Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses with tags. All it takes came bounding down through the trees, sailed 
is three tags more. Write us for first tag today! 


and this condition was not confined to a mere 
gracefully over a tangle of brush and paused, 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


the cooing of thousands upon thousands of 
pairs of mating birds. 
. There were pigeons everywhere in the 
little tots, too. branches and on the ground, some building 
nests, others foraging for food among the 
beech-buds and the last year’s mast that still 
lay here and there under-foot. 
Tom could almost have knocked the birds 
over with a stick. He killed a score or more 
with only five shots, and slung them in a 
great bunch from his gun-barrel. Then he 
moved forward through the nesting place, 
? S ° : 
Boys’ Shirts, Blouses and Play Suits 
Thi -Pag acre or two. The crowded breeding-grounds 
Bo s f is 100-Page FREE | seemed to stretch away for miles to the south 
VY e H ANDBOOK e and west. There must have been millions of 
Wouldn’t you like to build a fishing-boat—a cabin— <a the pretty, long-tailed, gray birds within the 
bows and arrows—box kite or halfa hundredother things “— of ss es aT 4 
to have fun with? This Boys’ Handbook of outdoor he sun was high, now, and fom turne 
ts will show you how. It’s easy to get. regretfully to retrace his steps. He had come 
— , nearly to the top of the long ridge that over- 
° looked the valley of the Ohio, when Cub, 
Free For 4 Honor Bright Tags trotting through the underbrush a hundred 
Every boy who sends us only four tags from yards up-wind, suddenly burst into a frenzy 
Honor Bright Shirts or Blouses gets this fine 100- of barking. Tom dropped the pigeons has- 
page Book Free. Send coupon below for first tag. 
nm ask 
startled, not twenty yards from where Tom 
stood. The rifle was at his shoulder and he 
212 WEST MONROE STREET fired before the deer could spring away. At 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS that distance the bullet plowed through the 
EE, RE EN EN A EE A OR A A NN as buck’s heart and dropped him where he stood 
This was luck, indeed. By his morning’s 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY Mail This Coupon work Tom had bagged enough food to last 
For First Tag a week or more. He swung the hundred-and- 
FREE twenty-pound deer to his shoulder with a 
mighty heave, and staggered on over the ridge 
toward camp. 


Dept. D-9, 212 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free tag. I want to save tags and get a free copy of 
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Mother buys my clothes at ....... Peeeeeee eT eee errr rrr PPOTTTITITTErTirTr ete eee The pleasant smell of wood-smoke greeted 

, " him. Andy had made some progress in burn- 

Do they sell Honor Bright Blouses and Shirts? ......... ecccccccccccccececes erecesecccece cece ing out the canoe, and he gave a whoop of 
Name... .cccccccccccccccccccovccecce eccvcceces ecerccccccccccccccoscceseces eccccccccccce delight when he saw Tom’s burden. 

<i I “We'll have the boat all ready in three 

WAR dc ccccencscesscctesces eacceneseccosnceces epecenbes Bente. .cccccccces Soccece evseces more days,” he cried, “‘an’ you’ve got ’nough 


| meat there to take us clean to the Wabash. 
= | ’Sides, ye kin work a sight harder on deer’s 
meat ’n’ pigeons ’n ye kin on catfish!” 
PIGS Tom set about skinning and dressing the 
ise. Biz DUCK, while Andy broiled a pair of pigeons over 
1 the hot coals of his fire. 
“Found a salt-lick this mornin’,” called the 
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river-bank. They was deer-tracks around 
there, too, only I didn’t have time to wait 
fer ’em to come.” 
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siastically. ‘I been usin’ the salt already to 
keep the sides o’ the canoe from burnin’. The 
fire comes to the edge o’ the salt an’ stops, jes’ 
as clean as a whistle.” 

When they had finished their meal, both 
boys set to work once more on their dugout. 
Removing the inside of the log was a slow 
process at best. The fire did not burn away 
much wood at a time, and it left uneven places 
that had to be trimmed with the axe. For 
two days more they labored almost incessantly 
on the canoe. Tom spent the third morning 
in shaping long-bladed, stout paddles of white 
maple, while Andy was putting the finishing 
touches to the boat. The fire had dried out 
the sap so that the hull was surprisingly light, 
for all its thickness of three or four inches. 
By using sapling trunks for rollers, the boys 
had no difficulty in getting their craft down to 
the river and launching it. To their relief 
it rode high and evenly in the water. 

The pigeons had been cleaned and stuffed 
with salt, and these, together with the venison, 
the axe and a spare paddle, they packed into 
the middle of the canoe. A place for Cub to 
lie was prepared amid this baggage. By sun- 
set all preparations for departure had been 
made. The boys climbed in and took their 
places at bow and stern, and five days, to the 
hour, after the Phoebe Ann had first landed 
on that shore, the “ Revenge—frigate of two 
guns,” so christened by Tom, stole out into 
the muddy current and shot away downstream 
into the gathering dark. 

Andy, who was many pounds lighter than 
Tom, had the bow-paddle. 

“Goes fast, don’t she?”’ he whispered over 
his shoulder, as he dipped the sharp blade. 
“T know the river pretty fair, below here. 
There ain’t no_ snags nor bars to speak of 
’twixt here ’n’ the Bear Grass, if we stay in the 
channel. Jumpin’ Jonah, look at that bank 
go past!” 

Indeed, the buoyant little dugout seemed to 
move more rapidly than the sluggish freight- 
carriers, even without the aid of the paddles 
Possibly the fact that the boys were so much 
closer to the water strengthened this im- 
pression. But certain it was that when they 
were both paddling, the little craft made nearly 
double the speed of any unwieldy keel-boat or 
broadhorn. 

They pushed on steadily for four hours. 
Sometimes one would rest while the other 
paddled; sometimes both would hold the long, 
even stroke for mile after mile. It must have 
been nearly eleven o’clock when Tom steered 
in for the Kentucky shore. A setting_half- 
moon threw a pale light over the trees and 
enabled them to make a landing. They were 
far too weary to bother with a fire, but spread 
the deerskin on the ground and went to sleep, 
leaving Cub to stand guard. 

A thrust of the dog’s cold nose into his neck 
woke Tom at sunrise. He built a fire and 
washed, then called Andy and started broiling: 
a piece of venison. Before the morning mist! 
had wholly left the river they were back in the! 
canoe and speeding downward with the flood 
of brown waters. Soon they approached a 
great bend, where the river swung to the 
westward, and Andy said they would soon be 
passing the Cincinnati settlement. 

“‘T knowed we wasn’t fur above the Licking, 
last night,” he said. “We'd best keep over 
to the Kaintuck side, ’cause they’s sometimes 
a few o’ Jericho’s men hangin’ round the wharf 
at Cincinnati.” 

The canoe rounded the bend and, running 
along almost in the shadow of the trees on the 
southern shore, cut across the mouth of the 
Licking River and passed over the sandy 
shallows on the lower side. As they swung 
out into the channel once more, Tom cast a 
curious glance over his shoulder at the village 
nestling in the haze at the foot of the bluffs 
across the Ohio. This little town with the 
strange Roman name was already becoming a 
factor in the trade of the river. He half 
wished they might have landed there, outlaws 
or no outlaws, if there had not been such need 
for haste. 

Heavy clouds overcast the sky as the morn- 
ing advanced, and soon it was raining—a 
steady drizzle that seemed to find its way 
through deerhide and homespun alike and 
wet the boys to the skin. 

Hard work with the paddles kept them 
warm, however, and at noon they made a fire 
and ate their dinner in a snug, dry place under 
a jack-pine. 

After a short rest they embarked once more, 
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and drove along down the river all through the 
rainy afternoon. It began to grow dark early. 
Andy figured that they had made nearly 
eighty miles since morning. They must be 
coming close to the mouth of the Kentucky 
River now, he said. As they watched the 
south bank for a sign of the mouth of the 
stream, a flickering glow of light appeared 
among the trees. The canoe came swiftly 
down and Tom steered closer to the shore. 
The light shone brighter through the gusty 
darkness as they approached. Soon they saw 
that it came from a great bonfire on the bank. 
Below it two large boats were moored, and 
the figures of many men in buckskin hunt- 
ing frocks stood or sat about the blaze. 
Rough voices, raised in song, rang across the 
water. 

“T wouldn’t git too close in, Tom, it don’t 
look quite good to me—’’ Andy was saying, 
when of a sudden the boy at the stern-paddle 
gave a whaop, and, backing water sharply on 
the left, swung the bow of the dug-out shore- 
ward. 

“That’s Buckeye Ben Chandler and his 
Muskingum men!” Tom exclaimed. “I saw 
Hanson’s bearskin cap when he crossed in front 
of the fire.” : 

They made a landing just below the keel- 
boats, and clambered up the bank into the 
circle of firelight. B’ar Hanson recognized 
Tom and bellowed a greeting. “Wal, I’ll be 
a yaller-bellied puffsnake if ’tain’t the young 
long hunter hisself!’”? he cried. ‘‘How come 
you ain’t further down the river, boy?” 

Tom introduced Andy and told the story of 
their adventures while the grateful heat of the 
flames dried the boys’ drenched clothing. 
When he came to the ambush and capture of 


the Phoebe Ann there was a nodding of heads 
among the hunters. 

“We hed a visit from that same crew, the 
night arter you left Marietta,” said Buckeye 
Ben, grimly. ‘One of ’em snuk aboard my 
boat when I was ashore an’ stole a lot o’ flour 
an’ bacon. Yep, we aim to pay a call on this 
yer Jericho feller, soon’s we git down his way.” 

He rose and spat fiercely into the fire. 

“You boys better go down ‘long of us,” 
said B’are:‘Hanson to Tom. ‘“We’re sure 
agoin’ to make Wilson think he tromped on a 
bumble-bee’s nest. Ye know—” he lowered 
his voice, “‘—’twa’n’t jest the flour an’ bacon 
they got. They took Ol’ Sal, too, an’ Buck- 
eye’d ruther been sculped by the Injuns ’n 
to lose that ’ar rifle o’ his.” 

Tom nodded. “I know,” he said, “but 
before you can get there, something might 
happen to my folks. I reckon Andy and I'll 
keep a-going. It’s too dark to see our way to- 
night, but on a clear night we'll be able to 
paddle four or five hours, an’ that way we can 
make better than a hundred miles a day. We 


figure to catch ’em before they reach the | 


Wabash.” 

Hanson whistled. ‘Five days’ start!” he 
said. ‘Think you kin make that up?” 

“We aim to,’’ answered Tom. And after 
accepting a present of some flour and a frying 
pan, he and Andy bade the Muskingum men 
good-night. 

They found a place on the shore where the 
ground was fairly dry, spread their deerskin, 
and turned the canoe over to form a narrow 
shelter, propped up at one end by a root. The 
rain drummed on the wooden shell above them 
and lulled them to sleep. 

(To be continued in October Boys’ LiFe) 








Foresters of the Treetops 


(Concluded from page 15) 








with his sharp teeth. In the deep shadows 
under the great fir, thousands of cones cover 
the ground and the pitchy sap from their sev- 
ered stems covers his face and*feet. 

From a limb above, his mate croons a chur- 
ring note which ends in a sad, sweet cadence. 
As he rubs away with little, black, sticky 
hands, trying to remove the pitch from his 


whiskers, he can let his conscience rest, for he 
has done his bit towards covering the bare 
spots of La Belle France. 

A person who [furnishes the tegument for 
a skin graft of one who is injured is con- 
sidered a hero. Hasn’t our little worker 
helped to furnish the “fir” to cover excoriated 
France? 
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to order his captives to march when a sudden 
thought struck him and he told the smaller 
convict—the Weasel-Man, he had mentally 
named him—to take Donald pick-a-back and 
carry him. “And carry him carefully,” he 
added. 

The men exchanged significant looks, and 
3ob spoke again. 

“No funny business!” he warned. “Look 
here, I think you need a demonstration.” 
He picked up the stone with which Burke had 
been knocked out, gave it an underhand toss 
away from him, and f.ung the rifle to his 
shoulder. The gun roared, the stone was spun 
out of sight, and the bullet, flattened, rico- 
chetted screaming into the forest. 

“Try any monkey business, and I'll shoot 
the legs out from under you so quick you'll 
think you were born without any,’’ said Bob. 
“And if you’ve got any notion in your heads 
that I won’t shoot—fry it! Now march! 
Next stop, Ewanville.” 

So the march was taken up again, the burly 
convict leading, the Weasel-Man next, with 
Donald on his back, then Bob, intent and 
silent, his rifle at the ready, and last Joe, who 
whistled cheerfully as he tramped along. 
From time to time Donald looked back and 
smiled, and Bob nodded and smiled in turn, 
pleased to see the bey so cheerful. The con- 
victs, to be sure, were anything but cheerful, 
and Bob at times ordered them to move faster. 

“T want to make Ewanville before dark,” 
he said. ‘You do, too, for if we don’t you’re 
out o’ luck.” 

“What’ll happen if we don’t?” snarled the 
Weasel-Man, over his shoulder, and Bob an- 
swered, with a significant grin: 

“Try it and see!” He apparently had the 
men frightened, for they hurried on faster 
than before; their dread of the law extended 
even to this boy, who spoke in tones of au- 
thority—and handled a rifle like a master. 
Occasionally the big man groaned and pressed 
his hand to his bosom; he was obviously suf- 
fering, as well he might be, for it proved later 
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that Bob’s stone had broken his breast-bone 
and two of his ribs. 


Finally, about half past six in the evening, | 


they topped a ridge, broke out from the forest, 
and saw before them, far below, the silver 
thread of the Maqucnic River; on its banks, 
the houses of Ewanville, their roofs shining in 
the low sun. Here the leader of the precious 
pair stopped, sat down on a log, and addressed 
Bob. 

“Say, young feller,’ he began, “if yuh take 
us t’ town it’s the stir fer us. Yuh don’t want 
to turn us over to th’ bulls, do yuh?” 

“The sheriff, you mean? 


That’s precisely what I intend to do. You 


belong in jail if anyone ever did, and I have no | 


sympathy for anyone who treats a kid the 
way you’ve done. And his mother must be 
about crazy by now! Yes, sir, you’re going 
to jail, all right enough; make no mistake 
about that!” 

“T ain’t goin’ a—step further, fer you ner 
no ane else! You ain’t got the guts to shoot!” 

Instant on the challenge, the gun in Bob’s 
hands roared—he fired from the hip, not even 
stopping to raise the gun to his shoulder—and 
a bullet smacked into the earth between the 
man’s feet, throwing a shower of twigs and 
dirt over him. 

“Get going!” snapped Bob. ‘Next time 
I'll aim higher!” And the gun steadied, its 
black muzzle centering on the convict’s 
middle. It is a curious fact that a man may 
defy a gun aimed at his face, but he cringes 
from one pointed at his stomach, and though 
Bob did not know this but merely aimed at 
the biggest part of the man, the effect was the 
same, and, cursing, the convict rose and re- 
sumed his sullen march, glancing malevolently 
and venomously over his shoulder as he 
went. 

The other, still carrying Donald, took his 
place behind, and so, in the gathering dusk, 
the procession came to Ewanville and went 
straight to the sheriff’s office, where the prison- 
ers were handcuffed and led off to the jail, Bob 


The police? | 
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Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, means @ saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies. 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


In 1891 General Electric 
Company equipped an elec- 
tric plant at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, for transmitting elec- 
tric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a 
waterfall is carried ten times 


Improvementsinelec- 
oot ener as far. 


trical development do 
not “‘happen.” They 
come from the tire- 
lessresearchof trained 
scientists. The .Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany invests in the 
work of its Research 
Laboratories more 
than a million dollars 
ayear. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Some day remote farm homes 
will have electricity and 
streams that now yield noth- 
ing will be yielding power 
and light. 
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| remaining to telephone Angus MacEwan to 
come and get his son. 
| In the course of ten minutes or so a huge 
| touring car roared up to the house, and a mo- 
| ment later Donald was in his mother’s arms, 
she hugging him and crying over him, while 
his father shook hands with Bob and Joe and 
vainly tried to express his gratitude. 
“*I—]— it’s no use!” he said, when the whole 
| story had been told. ‘There simply aren’t 
| words in the language to express what you 
boys have done for us; you'll have to wait till 
| you have boys of your own to get any notion 
of it. However, we can settle one thing, at 
}allevents. I offered a reward of five thousand 
| dollars for Donald’s return, and you have cer- 
| tainly earned it.”” And he drew a check-book 
| and fountain pen from his pocket. “Shall 
[ make out one check, or split it up, half to 
| each of you?” 

“You're in luck, boys,” spoke up the sheriff. 
‘The state has offered a reward of five hundred 
apiece for the apprehension of these men, 
and that’s clearly yours, too. Six thousand 
dollars is a nice little bunch of money!” 

“T sure appreciate it, Mr. MacEwan,” 
said Bob, more than a little embarrassed, 
‘and I don’t want you—we don’t want you— 
to think we’re ungrateful or got swelled head, 
or anything like that, for it’s not that, at all. 
But we can’t take it. You see, a scout’s not 
allowed to take money either for doing a good 
turn or for what’s his plain duty. I’m aw- 
fully sorry; three thousand dollars would be 
as much good to me as to anyone, and maybe 
more to Joe, ’cause he’s trying to save up to 
go to college, but there it is; we simply can’t 
take it, though we thank you just as much.” 

“But this isn’t a case of taking a tip, or 
anything like that. The reward was offered, 
and you’ve earned it; surely you can accept 
it in those circumstances!” 

Bob shook his head. 

I wouldn’t feel right about it,’’ he answered, 
and Angus MacEwan turned to Joe. 

“Same here,” spoke up Cullen. “Though 
we certainly thank you just the same, sir. 

MacEwan returned the check-book and 
pen to his pocket and solemnly extended his 
hand to Bob. 

“Shake, son!” he said. 
[I ever saw one, and I’ve seen a lot!” 


““You’re a man, if 
And 
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he shook hands with the boys, one after the 
other, following which Donald’s mother hugged 
and kissed them—much to their discamfort, 
though they were too polite to show it! 





HE two scouts returned to Lockport on the 
evening train, and.the next day went over and 
got the ironwood that Joe wanted. 

Some ten days later Bob received a letter, 
which when opened proved to be from the 
Martinville Home for Orphans, acknowledging 
his ‘‘ generous gift of two thousand five hundred 
dollars.” 

“Oh,” commented Bob, 
did with it! He’s all right, that man! 

While he was reading the letter again there 
came a ring at the door and the expressman 
delivered a package for him. On unpacking 
it, Bob found a 4x5 long-focus revolving-back 
graflex camera, with plate-holders, magazine 
plate-holder, and film roll-holder; also, three 
Carl Zeiss lenses of different focal lengths, 
and a complete set of ray-filters. While Bob, 
expert and enthusiastic photographer that he 
was, was examining and admiring this mag- 
nificent equipment and wondering what it 
was all about, his eye was caught by a gold 
plate fastened to one side of the camera. 

“Maybe this tells something about it,” he 
said, turning it toward the light. It did in- 
deed, for engraved in the gold he read: 

“To Robert C. Carter, from his friends 
Angus, Edith, and Donald MacEwan, in 
grateful memory of August fifth.” 

The telephone bell rang, and when Bob an- 
sw ered he heard Joe’s voice, excited, stuttering. 

“Say, Bob, come on over, can you? I want 
to show you something I got this morning. 
The finest split-bamboo fly-rod you ever laid 
your eyes on; agate guides, and everything! 
‘And a silver-mounted reel, and lines, and lead- 
ers, and a book of flies—aw, say, hustle over, 
will you? There’s an inscription on the reel, 
too. Andsay! I gota !etter in this morning’s 
mail from the Orphan Home over in Martin- 
ville, and I can’t make out what it means. 
Shake a leg, will you? I want to talk to you! 
Will you?” 

“All right, I'll be right over,” 
answer. “I have something to show 
myself.” 

And Bob, grinning, hung up the ‘phone. 
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The Cave’s Horror 
(Concluded from page 13) 








bleeding, dripping and almost dead, I climbed 
the last seventy feet of rope and pulled it up 
after me for fear the Crawling Thing might 
follow. 

It was night—two nights after our entrance, 
I found out afterward, I jumped into the car 
and got out of that region as quickly as possi- 
ble. I have no desire to go back, so I won’t 
tell anyone who might make me lead the way 
there. I’ve no idea where the place is, anyway. 
I am as thin as The Thing. My digestive 


organs are ruined, my nerves are gone. Just 
let me rest a few days, and I'll promise to go 
away and not bother you any more. 


UCH was the boy’s story; and now the 

paper says that only the other day he 
entered a burning mine, alone, and led forty 
trapped miners to safety. Knowing what he 
had been through, I can imagine the courage 
it took. But my hat’s off to him. He will 
make good. 





| Pyro and the Cougar 
(Concluded from page 23) 
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across to the other window. The cougar was 
just emerging from the brush. He looked up 
at the boy, and stood uncertainly twitching 
his long tail. Then he turned and again 
disappeared. 

By the time Malcolm reached the front of 
the shed, Sandy had circled the building 
and was standing in the fringe of brush, looking 
with his cold, malevolent eyes toward the 
| window. He ‘didn’t back away this time. 
| Instead he took a step forward. 

The boy standing there in the cool shadow 
of the old building remembered all the stories 
| he had heard about cougars. He knew that 
they were the most capricious of animals; 
}that at one time a cougar would run from 
a terrier, while at another he would attack a 
pack of dogs. And he knew that this par- 
ticular animal was one of the most dangerous 
that had ever ravaged the herds of the state, 
for Sandy had studied ‘men so long that he 
had lost all his original instinctive respect and 
fear for them. To-day he was playing a safe 
game-—and time was with him. The boy 
might be able to hold him at bay while day- 
light lasted, but what about night? With 
the coming of darkness, the cat would have 
everything his own way. 

Malcolm stood watching the cougar and 
trying to think of a way out of his dangerous 
‘situation. He knew that Mr. Peterson would 
not return from the city before the end of the 











week—and by that time it would all be settled, 
one way or the other. Certainly no one else 
would think of inquiring about the boy, who 
was expected to take the cattle on the farther 
range. 

Sandy continued to advance, stealthily, 
his amber-colored eyes holding his enemy’s. 
Probably he distrusted the shack, suspecting 
it of being some sortof trap. But he was rap- 
idly overcoming that feeling. He slipped 
forward, as silent as the shadow of a cloud. 

Panic seized the boy, watching this merciless 
advance. He lifted the heavy pump handle 
and struck the edge of the window with it. 
He shouted at the top of his voice, and thrust 
his weapon toward the cougar. Sandy an- 
swered with a snarl that showed his long, white 
teeth—but he came cautiously on. It was 
evident that he did not intend to be frightened 
away; that he was going to try conclusions 
with this creature he had cornered in the cabin. 
Malcolm could see that. 

In the same moment he remembered one 
weapon that had not before come into his 
mind. He fumbled through his pockets ‘and 
discovered a match. There was only one, as 
he had expected to reach the range cabin by 
meal time and supplies of all kinds were kept 
there. But with one match—— 

He turned his head. In a corner of the 
shack was an ancient newspaper. The boy 


measured the distance between himself and 
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the advancing cougar, then turned and darted 
across to the corner. He snatched up the 
paper and leaped back to the window. With 
an almost spasmodic swing of his right hand 
he struck the match and applied it. 

Sandy had crept to within ten or twelve 
feet of the window and again was crouching, 
his long tail moving rhythmically. He flat- 
tened himself till his body lay along the ground, 
ais paws gathered under him. He was about 
to spring through the opening—but instead 
he leaped swiftly to one side, snarling and 
spitting, then bounded into the shelter of the 
underbrush. Malcolm had thrown the wad 
of blazing paper straight at the cougar, and 
Sandy was not yet sufficiently emboldened to 
defy his hereditary enemy, fire. 

The paper blazed up and caught a bunch of 
brown grass, which burned hotly for a few 
minutes. There was no lasting fuel near it, 
however, and presently the boy at the window 
saw it dying down. He remembered despair- 
ingly that he had no more matches; he had 
thrown away his one chance. What he should 
have done was to have kindled a wood fire 
here in the shack- 

Sandy, perhaps angered by the trick that 
had been played upon him, came boldly out 
of the brush and walked toward the house. 
There was an unmistakable change in his 
manner, as if he had thought it all out and 
had realized that the creature at bay in the 
shack was really quite helpless. Malcolm 
also was nerving himself for the inevitable 
rush. He stepped back a little from the 
window and gripped the pump handle firmly. 
He would get one swinging blow at the cat—no 
more. That must be a mighty one, although 
his chances of seriously maiming this power- 
ful creature, toughened by years of hunting in 
the foothills, were hardly worth considering. 





The fact was that the boy had given up 
hope. He would die here in this abandoned 


shack in the canyon. But he would sell his 
life dearly. 

Sandy walked to within a few strides of the 
window and crouched, measuring the distance 
to the sill. That was where his mighty paws 
would land for an instant 

It was at this moment, as the cougar was 
measuring the leap that would carry him into 
the shack and the boy was steadying himself 
for the one blow he hoped to strike, that there 
came from somewhere up the slope of the hill 
a shrill yelp, followed by a deeper echo. 
Malcolm started, and the cougar turned his 
head slowly, as if his head moved on a steel 
pivot, and stared over his shoulder. 

The sound came again, and in the distance 
the boy could hear the crashing of brush. 
Then a rumbling as of distant thunder—and he 
cried out incoherently. That was Pyro, 
challenging the universe; and behind him came 
the herd. 

Malcolm saw the cougar turn and stare 
fixedly up the brushy slope, his short ear 
pointed forward, his body motionless as if 
cast in bronze. The old cattle-killer was thor- 
oughly diverted now. Here was the game he 
really loved above all others. And these silly 
cattle coming to him! 

Malcolm crossed to the shack door and 
swung it open. The cougar gave him a swift 
glance, then paid him not the slightest at- 





tention. He was engaged in weightier matters 
now; for as he stared toward the brush, it 
swayed and crackled as if in the grip of a great 
wind, and a dozen of the short horns came 
crashing into the clearing. 

The cattle paused, their great rounded ears 
pointed forward, their nostrils distended, 
their eyes wide with fear—and with gathering 
rage. They were in that critical condition 
when the force of a breath could send them 
plunging back up the slope—or forward, upon 
the snarling cougar. And in this critical 
instant the mother of the dead calf shoved to’ 
the front and stood, sniffing the air. 

Next moment, with a shrill bellow, she 
charged. Sandy saw her coming—and rose 
into the air to meet her. She was charging 
straight upon him, her head lowered, her short, 
sharp horns directed toward his ribs; but the 
old killer avoided that charge. Like a gilded 
arrow he shot over her head and landed full 
on Buttercup’s neck, his great claws tearing 
at the hide— 

But the charge of the maddened cow had 
turned the scale, and the herd came tearing 
out of the brush, bellowing, pounding the 
earth, plunging forward irresistibly. Fore- 
most among them galloped Pyro, the great 
herd bull. His ton and a quarter of bone and 
muscle shook the ground, and his hoofs beat 
a rolling tattoo. His little eyes were red. He 
had seen the cougar—and that was all he 
could see. 

The bull cleared the last twenty feet with 
the speed of light; and as the cougar’s jaws 
reached for Buttercup’s throat, Pyro struck. 
One of his horns was driven through the 
cougar’s body; and with a bellow that shook 
the foothills, Pyro tossed his victim into the 
air. 


WHEN Mr. Peterson rode into the yard of 
the range cabin, toward the end of the 
week, he drew rein abruptly. 

“Tn the name of the wonderful, boy, where 
did you get that cougar hide?”’ he cried, point- 
ing to the great tawny hide nailed against the 
side of the building. “Why, it’s the one- 
eared cougar—Sandy!” 

Malcolm, nodding, stooped to pat the muz- 
zle of the collie at his side. 

“Tt was Sandy, Mr. Peterson,” he corrected. 
“And we got the hide off the old cattle thief 
himself. I didn’t have very much to do with 
it, extept to keep him interested while Slim 
could bring up the rest of the company. It 
was Slim that furnished the brains—he figured 
out that he and I couldn’t handle that brute 
by ourselves, and he went back for the herd. 
And Buttercup got her neck pretty badly 
clawed, but that’s coming fine. And Pyro 
and the rest of them trampled old Sandy so 
flat he looked like he’d been pressed in the 
dictionary!” 

The cattle man shook his head slowly. 

“Well, bub,” he said, ‘“‘I guess you know 
what you’re talking about, but it sure does 
sound like a fairy story. However, that’s 
neither here not there: you’ve got Sandy’s 
hide nailed to the wall—and the reward be- 
longs to you. Five hundred dollars, bub! 
You'll be buying a herd of your own, one of 
these days!” 

Malcolm knew that without being told. 











This Little Pig Goes to Market 


(Concluded from page 25) 

















The Obliging Retailer 


You are of course fairly familiar with the 
appearance and the status of the average 
retail store. However, did you ever stop 
to think how much of a service the retailer 
renders to you? In his store he has brought 
together for you a large number of products 
at a point where you can get them with the 
minimum of inconvenience and trouble to 
yourself. 

At present the retailer is the most expensive 
type of middleman in our whole marketing 
structure. By this is meant that by far the 
largest proportion of the difference between 
the price which the manufacturer gets for his 
product and the price which the consumer 
pays for it, goes into the coffers of the 
retailer. 

It should not be inferred that the retailer 
makes exorbitant profits. As a rule, quite 
‘the contrary is true. This large gross profit 
is necessitated both by the average retailer’s 
inefficiency and by the many demands of his 
customers for service which involves large 
expense. 
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For example, we want him to maintain 
his store at a point convenient for us to 
shop. This may mean a much higher rental 
than he would have to pay if he were to 
conduct his business in a more remote loca- 
tion where the rental would be less. We 
make him maintain an elaborate delivery 
service to save us from carrying home our 
bundles. This in itself constitutes a large 
item in the expense of retailing. 


Chain Grocery Stores 


It is because of these factors, which make 
prices high, that many new types of retail 
stores have developed within recent years. 
Examples of these may be found in the 
numerous chain grocery stores. Their aim is 
to sell goods to the consumers at prices be- 
low those charged by the average retailer. 
They can do this because they buy in larger 
quantities than the average retailer, and so 
obtain their goods more cheaply. They 
ordinarily do not allow charge accounts and 
have no delivery service. These and other 
economies enable them to develop on a large 
scale in opposition to theindependentretailer. 














With New Departures 


“This new swimming hole has our old place beat 
to a frazzle—and Gee, it’s deep enough to dive here. 

“Tt didn’t seem any distance at all with our New 
Departures—We coasted half the way. And we beat 
the rest of the fellows all hollow—Me for here. 

“That New Departure Coaster Brake is a cracker 
jack—There’s twice as much fun riding and half as 
much effort when you can coast.” 

Any dealer cansell you a New Departureequipped 
bicycle or put this great coaster brake on the wheel 
you now have. 

Send today for illustrated story ‘Billy’s Bicycle 
Triumphs.” It’s free and you'll like it 
NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Bristol, Conn. 


> IEW NEDARTI 
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This Is Why— 


You'll Want the Boy Scout Handbook 
Outdoors This Summer 


lt Tells How To— 


Build a log cabin, 

Find your latitude by the stars, 
Measure heights and distances, 
Make fire without matches, 

Safely use knife and axe, 

Recognize and distinguish between 


It Gives Information About— 


Woodlore, 

Fire prevention, 

What to do if lost, 
Conservation of wild life, 
Health and care of the body, 


the different plants, animals, birds, Signalling, 
nial a uses an, Traili 
lorth, etc., without compass, railir ng, : 
Hike and camp in comfort, Radio and wireless telegraphy, 


First aid and life-saving, 


Make a shelter in the woods, Patriotism and practical citizenship, 


Handle a boat or a canoe, 


Prevent accidents—“Safety First,” Chivalry, 
Cook your food in the open. Scoutcraft. 


“Useful to anybody—No scout should be without one” 


THE HANDBOOK has 528 Pages and almost 600 Illustrations. 
It’s ‘“‘the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers 
of Nature’s out-of-doors ever published.”” Regular 
price 40c. If you order this famous HANDBOOK 
with BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine ($2.00 
a year) you may have it for only | 5c (total re- 
mittance $2.15 for both). Send remittance to 


BOYS’ LIFE 
The Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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What’s Going On! 

















Here’s Having Fun -- And Learning Something 


A Scout has many things to look forward to in Scouting 
beyond pleasure and getting to be a First Class Scout. 
More than 60 “Merit Badges” are awarded for prac- 
tical knowledge of just the things you boys are interested 
in. See subjects below. 


These Pamphlets Help You 


Cat. No. Subject Cat. No. Subject 








3237. Signaling First Aid to 
3238. First Aid Animals 
3239. Signaling 
sore a Aid Art 
. Civies « Architecture 
3278. Life Saving Sculpture 
3240. Gardening Personal Health 
3251. Public Health Athletics 
3255. Mining Physical Devel’p't 
3256. Camping Chemistry 
3257. Cooking Surveying 
3277. Cycling Stalki 
3282. Bird Study Handicraft 
3206. Electricity Dairying 
3299. Swimming _ Poultry Keeping 
3298. Horsemanship Seamanship 
3302. Forestry Wireless 
3303. Astronomy Photography 
3304. Agriculture Pathfinding 
3305. Automobiling Music and Bugling 
3306. Aviation Machinery 
3307. Business Marksmanship 
3308. Curpentry Masonry 
3309. Conservation Painting 
3310. Leatherworking . Safety First 
On Craftwork Beekeepirg 
3311. In Leather Blacksmithing 
3312. In Metal Printing 
3313. In Basketry Plumbing 
3314. In Pottery Taxidermy 
3315. In Wood Carving Botany 
3316. In Wood Hiking 
3376. In Cement Archery 
3378. In Bookbinding Pioneering 
3317. Firemanship Interpreting 
Scholarship 


Per Copy 


15c 


To Troops—50 or more copies of one subject, 12c each 


The Way Is Open — Take Advantage of It 


WIN EAGLE SCOUT RANK THIS YEAR 





Mail Orders Shipped Promptly—Send for Complete Catalog 
When In New York Visit The Arcade Store 








SCOUT SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


BOYS’ LIFE 
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Bee Line to College | 


| (Concluded from page 37) 








| I worked in a grocery store on Saturdays 
| and had just succeeded in saving up enough 
| money to buy an empty hive when my bees 

swarmed and I was then the proud possessor 
| of two colonies of five-band pure-bred Italian 
| bees. My investment had now been practically 
| doubled and as I raised the cover of the first 
| hive and saw about two dozen cakes of snowy 
| white newly capped honey I decided that bees 
|. were going to prove more satisfactory than I 
| had expected. 

The following months proved to be a very 
exceptional bee season in my locality and be- 
fore long each of the hives swarmed and I 
/then had four humming money-making colo- 

nies working for me from sun-up till dark, 
| seven days a week. 
| The weather continued favorable to the 
| gathering of honey during each flow, and when 
| the first frost came and killed the fall bloom I 
| took 180 pounds of honey off of my hives. The 
demand for my honey was unusually good and 
I had no trouble in disposing of all I wanted to 
sell to the grocery store at which I was em- 
| ployed. 
| When the cold weather arrived later in the 
| fall, I partitioned off a small corner of the base- 
| ment with some heavy old carpet and carried 
my four precious hives to their winter quarters. 
| The entire sum of money I received from the 
|sale of the honey was invested in new hives 
and supplies for the coming season. During 
| the long winter evenings I worked in putting 
| together and painting new hives and gettin 
|every possible article shaped for the antici- 
| pated record-breaking summer. 
| J was unusually fortunate in wintering the 
| four hives, for when I carried them out early 
|in April they were in very strong condition 
| and, with the help of several old rugs thrown 
| over the hives, the bees braved the cold spring 
wind as though they enjoyed its biting sting. 

As soon as warm weather came I decided 
that I wanted to make rapid gain in the num- 
ber of hives so that the following year I would 
have a number of hives to sell when I would 
need the money to start to college. With this 
in mind I artificially swarmed or divided each 
hive into three new hives: this gave me a total 
of sixteen colonies early in the spring. 

The season was favorable and the new colo- 
nies grew very fast and each made enough 
honey to winter on and a fair surplus besides. 
Again I sold the surplus and again wintered 
the entire lot in the basement without the loss 
of a single hive. 

It was in the spring of my senior year that I 
took the sixteen colonies from the basement 
and decided to let each hive swarm only once 
and try and get as much honey as possible. 
For if the hives swarm several times the 
amount of honey the bees will gather is greatly 
lessened. 

I was fairly successful in swarm prevention 
and, with the exception of two hives, I allowed 
only one swarm to be issued by each colony. 
All summer long I was planning on going to 
college, but dad was as short on money now as 
he had been during my four years of high school 
and I soon learned that if I intended to go to 
college it would have to be my bees, together 
with the little help I could get from home, that 
would pay my expenses. 

My dad was very interested in the handling 
of my bees and while I worked on a dairy farm 
near the edge of town he looked after my honey 
| gatherers. This summer soon was ended and 
| I found the day of registration for college not 
far in the future. I went to the garden and 
counted my colonies—thirty-four in all. Bees 
| were now becoming popular, due to the shortage 
| of sugar at this time, and I started out to sell 

half of them. 

A number of people wanted to buy bees that 
fall and so in a couple of days I had seventeen 
hives sold for ten dollars each. This selling 
price included only the first story of the hive 





and not the entire season’s gathering of honey, 
which I again sold at the grocery stores, this 
year’s crop being so large that one store could 
not handle all of it. 

Very soon the day arrived on which I was to 
leave for college, and with a fair-sized account 
in the bank, I left the remaining seventeen 
hives of bees for my father to put in the 
basement. 

My first year at college took more money 
than I had anticipated, but the money from my 
bees, and the small checks that dad sent, to- 
gether with the money I made firing a furnace, 
paid all my expenses. 

When I arrived home I found fifteen hives 
of bees in the garden (two colonies had died 
during the winter). With these fifteen colonies 
I followed the same plan that I had followed 
the previous yéar, and due to the better season 
I found that in the fall I had thirty-five colonies 
and considerable more honey than the year 
before. My honey crop was so large that it was 
necessary to take some of it as far as twenty 
five miles to other little towns to find a market. 
Here I sold it for a fancy price to the small 
grocery stores. 

Before I left for my sophomore year I sold 
fifteen hives for $12.50 each. Again a school 
year slipped by and again, with the help of the 
money from my apiary, from home, and the 
firing of the furnace at the house, I succeeded 
in finishing the year with a small amount left 
on the stub of my check-book. 

On returning home I found dad had been 
very successful in wintering the bees and that 
the entire twenty colonies were in good condi- 
tion. But by this time bees were getting very 
plentiful in town and we decided to move ours 
to the country where they would have better 
pasture. This we accomplished one night by 
putting the twenty hives in a truck and hauling 
them twenty-two miles into the country. 

On the farm great areas were planted to sweet 
clover and alfalfa. The farmer was glad to get 
the bees for the work they would do in polleniz- 
ing his crops. Right by the side of a thirty- 
acre sweet clover patch we lined up the twenty 
hives. These twenty hives soon doubled and 
before June 15 I had forty hives and a consid- 
erable surplus of honey. The weather was 
favorable for a good honey season and my bees 
proved equal to the task set before them and 
continued to gather honey and fill the boxes 
faster than I could supply them. 

In the fall I again sold half of my colonies 
and all the honey and returned to school for 
my junior year; my honey crop had increased 
and with the little money from home and the 
cash I received for the bees sold I did not have 
to fire furnace this year. 

When I returned last spring from my third 


year at college I found that my bees had not | 


wintered as well as in previous years and that 
instead of twenty hives I had only fifteen. 
With these I set to work to get as much honey 
as possible, for I would need more money the 
coming year, as it was my senior year. 

The colonies were again pastured on the 
farm. I kept the swarming down as much as 
I possibly could, having only twenty-six hives 
at the end of the season. By keeping the swarm- 
ing under control as I had never done before, 
the amount of honey gathered was unusual. 

Before I returned last fall I decided to sell 
all but two hives, as I was not expecting to 
return next summer. I experienced no diff- 
culty in selling twenty of the colonies and the 
other three I gave to the owner of the farm for 
letting me keep my bees in his yard. My honey 
crop was also mostly disposed of before I left 
last fall and what was not sold at that time has 
been disposed of since. 

I am now a senior with only three months 
more oi college before me—three more months 
that I will draw on my bank account that the 
sale of honey and bees has swelled enough each 
fall to carry me through the coming year. 








| Photographic 


Contest Rules 








——— = 








These instructions must be followed, otherwise pictures 
will not be consi s 

1. Pictures must be taken by the contestant and related to 
Scouting directly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, camping work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must reach the editor before 
the 10th of the second month preceding the date of publica- 
tion. The competition is open to all readers of BOYS’ LIFE. 














3. Name and address of sender should be written on back 


of picture. Pictures without names will not be considered. 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 
4. Pictures will not be returned unless a stamped and ad- 
env is enclosed. 
5. The Art Editor of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judge of 
the photographs submitted. 
6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the picture or group 
of pictures from one contestant, ju the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph accepted and publi 


Photographs accepted and published become the property. 
' 


of BOYS’ LIFE. 
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The Aye-Aye 
By Andrew Sibbald 


T MIGHT naturally be supposed that the 

great African island of Madagascar would 
present the same forms of animal life as the 
continent which is only 230 miles distant. 
Such, however, is by no means the case. Its 
vast forests, occupying thousands of square 
miles, are remarkable for their stillness—lion, 
hippopotamus, elephant, zebra, giraffe, and 
many others are quite unknown, and no apes 
or monkeys gambol in the trees. 

But the Madagascar fauna, nevertheless, 
includes some very interesting and exceptional 
species. One of these is the Aye-Aye, or 
Cheiromys Madagascariensis. 

The Aye-Aye is about the size of the com- 
mon hare. Its head somewhat resembles that 
of the squirrel; the ears are large, naked, 
erect, and round at theextremity. Thecolor of 
the animal isa rusty brown on the upper parts 
of the body, the cheeks, throat, and under 
parts being of a light gray. The paws are 
almost black. The fur of the body is thickly 
set, and is remarkable for an inner coating of 
golden-tinted, downy hair, which sometimes 
shows itself through the outer coating. The 
tail, which is always trailed at length, and not 
set up over the body like the tail of the squirrel, 
‘is covered with much darker, coarser, and 
longer hair than the rest of the body. 

The Aye-Aye has no canine teeth, and the 
incisors are arranged in a manner similar to 
those of the rodents, the chief difference being 
that they are sharply pointed instead of pre- 
senting a chisel-like edge, as in the case of most 
gnawing animals. These curious teeth are 
extremely powerful, and are very deeply set 
in the jawbones, the sockets extending almost 
the entire depth of the bones. An Aye-Aye 
[had ate its way out of a barrel in which I had 
placed it for temporary security. 

There has been great uncertainty as to the 
right place to be assigned to the Aye-Aye in 
the system of animated nature. Cuvier 
placed it between the flying-squirrel and the 
rats; Buffon also looked upon it as a rodent, 
but it is now classified as an “exceedingly 
specialized form of the lemuroid type.” 
Madagascar, by the way, may be looked upon 
as the headquarters of the lemurs and their 
allied species, taking the place of apes and 
monkeys elsewhere. 

With the exception of the Aye-Aye all the 
quadrumanous animals bear their mamme on 
the breast, and clasp their young to their 
bosoms in their arms. But in the case of the 
Aye-Aye, the milk-giving organs are in the 
lower part of the abdomen—a very important 
distinction. In fact, this animal presents 
so many discrepancies in its organization that 
naturalists have had great difficulty in fitting it 
into a place in accordance with the systematic 
laws hitherto laid down—it seems to claim 
relationship to monkeys, lemurs, squirrels, 
rats, and bats. 

In its organization the Aye-Aye presents 
us with another example of that wise provi- 
dence universally met with in the realm of 
nature, which modifies typical forms in order 
to serve special ends. One of the principal 
items of its food is believed to be a wood-boring 
larva, which tunnels beneath the bark of 
certain hard-wooded trees. To reach these 
creatures, the Aye-Aye cuts away the outer 
bark with its powerful teeth. The caterpillar 
naturally retreats to the very end of its hole, 
but its pursuer has a special means for per- 
suading him to come out. The Aye-Aye has 
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five slender fingers on each hand, 
middle finger on each fore hand is of extra 
length and thinness, and the projecting portion 
is bare of hair and furnished with a hook claw. 
Accordingly the animal can use this slender 
finger as a probe, insert it into the tunnel made 
by the larva, and draw the dainty morsel from 


its hiding-place. In other ways the Aye-Aye 
exemplifies the adaptability of its physical 
conformation to its requirements. 

Like its cousins, the,galagos and the lemurs, 
it is a nocturnal animal, seeking its prey by 
night only, and spending the day in sleep, 
curled up in the dark hollow of a tree, or in 
some similar spot, retired from view, and 
sheltered from the light. Its eyes are accord- 
ingly made very large, to enable it to see in 
the darkness; its ears are widely expanded, 
and of very delicate membrane, for the purpose 
of catching the faint sound of the caterpillar 
at work in the wood; the thumbs of the fore 
feet, or hands, are very highly developed, and 
can be opposed to the fingers (as in the case of 
monkeys) to enable it to climb trees and hold 
on firmly whilst extracting its prey; we should 
also remark that the claw-like middle finger 
is used as a scoop when the animal drinks. It 
is bent so as to separate it from the other 
fingers, and moved so rapidly from the water 
to the mouth and through the lips that the 
fluid seems to pass in a continuous stream. 

The Aye-Aye (as its scientific name implies) 
is a native of Madagascar, and is extremely 
scarce, even there being only found in certain 
districts. It was first discovered by Sonnerat 
the naturalist, and when he exhibited his prize 
to the natives, they evinced great astonishment 
at the sight of an hitherto unknown animal. 
Indeed, it is said that it is from their exclama- 
tions of surprise that the animal derived its 
name of Aye-Aye. Its scientific name Cheiro- 
mys, signifies handedmouse and points out 
one of the ways in which it combines charac- 
teristics of the rodentia and quadrumana. 
Sonnerat in his “Voyages” tells us of two 
specimens which he obtained but which only 
lived two months. He fed them on boiled rice, 
which, he says, they eat with two fingers like 
Chinese using their chopsticks. They were 
good-tempered, but very slothful, nearly always 
sleep on their sides, with their heads between 
their fore-paws, and requiring a good deal of 
shaking to awaken or to make them move. 

From the nocturnal habits of the creature 
it has been found very difficult to obtain speci- 
mens of the Aye-Aye. And this difficulty is 
much increased by the superstition of the 
natives, who, since its discovery, have somehow 
come to believe that whoever kills an Aye-Aye 
will certainly die within the year. Still, some 
specimens have found their way to the mu- 
seums and menageries of Europe, and Mr. A. 
D. Bartlett, the superintendent of the Regent’s 
Park Zoological Gardens, London, England, 
has published some interesting observations on 
a fine adult female Aye-Aye preserved there. 

This animal slept by day, but at night 
crawled about gnawing the timber in the dark- 
ness. If a light was brought, it was not 
uneasy, but stretched out its long fingers to 
touch it. One of its occupations was to hang 
by its hind-legs and comb out its bushy tail 
with its skeleton-like forefingers. It fed on a 
mixture of milk, honey and eggs, and seemed 
to relish any thick sweet glutinous fluids. It 
rejected, however, the larvae and worms pro- 
vided for it, probably because the’ special 
larvae which it had been accustomed to relish 
in the forests of Madagascar were not among 
them. It betrayed no monkey-like shrewdness 
—indeed, rather the reverse. If the vessel 
containing its food was removed while it was 
feeding, it took no notice, but continued to 
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What Happened 


to Bill Stevens? 








is the answer sub- 
George Shields, 


Here 
mitted by 
aged 9, of Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania: 


A new scoutmaster was to 
be chosen for the Junior School. 
Bill wanted the job badly. 
He was up in his studies, a good 
athlete, and felt sure he could 
meet the requirements. 
He studied carefully 
rules of the scout order. 
“Honest?” —Billknewhewas. 
“Straightforward?” — Yes, 
he was that, too. 
**Clean?’’—He looked in the 
mirror and saw defeat written 
all over himself. 
But defeat can’t hook up 
with Bill’s kind. 


the 


IVORY 
99i% 7% PURE 


Copyright 1923, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


‘“‘Defeat can’t hook up with Bill’s kind,’’ 
says George Shields 


THE BEGINNING. 


Bill Stevens, football star, 
good student and all-round 
good fellow, found himself 
an “outsider” in Dalmar 
College, because he failed to 
keep clean. Finally some- 
thing happened that 
changed ___ Bill’s 
What was it? 


course. 


An hour in the bathroom, 
and a quick rush to the tailor’s, 
worked wonders on Bill, and 
the day the votes were counted, 
Bill came shining through. 


“Bill came shining through” 
—that’s a fine phrase, George. It 
makes us see Old Bill, fresh and 
clean and ready to look the world 
in the eye, stepping out to shake 
hands with those younger boys 
whose leader he is to be, and 
getting a cheer that can be heard 
clear down to the railroad station. 
You older fellows who read this: 
Please note that George is only 
nine years old—he sets a mighty 
high standard. It’s a regular 
Ivory Soap standard. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Makers of 


Next Month: 
Ray Sargent’s 
answer. 
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HE moon! The canoe! The 

girl! The melting melody of 
your Hohner stealing softly over 
Oh, man! 


the moonlit water. 





RING forth the faithful Hohner! 

The baskets are empty, the guests 
are full, the moon is up—let joy, jazz 
and jollity be unconfined! 





APPY hours on the old front 

‘porch when the Man With The 

Hohner turns on those haunting heart- 
throb harmonies! 








HE breathless plunge, the glorious 

battle with the surf—and then 
the frolicsome dance to the merry 
music of your jazzing Hohner! 


2 c 





Hew their shoes begin to shuffle 
when they hear the syncopating 
strains of that Jazzing Hohner! Oh, 


boy, what music to dance by! 





Our under the starry sky, with a 
few jolly pals, a crackling fire, 
and the joy’us melody of your friendly 
Hohner. Goodby, dull care! 





It’s easy to | 





The Hohner » the world’s leading mouth organ—the choice of all the petngcnpentoas and professionals. 

learn—in an hour you can play any tune you can w le trea 
music! Ask your dealer for the famous Hohner Free Instruction Book; if he is out of them, wri 

“M. Hohner, 1 New York” for acopy. Hohner Harmonicas are sold everywhere—50c 





up. 











A scout It’s easy to be 
is cheerful with 
cheerful A RM '@) N I AS a Hohner 
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VURLIIZER 


MUSICAL IN 


Organize a 
School Band 


Increase school spirit. Be 
the center of a 









. 
Special Offer 
Free organization charts, 
membersh blanks, 
charter forms, urlitzer 
has organized thousands 





every ycan - 


Just mark X in coupon 





You may now have any known musical instru- 
ment for a week’s free trial in your own home. 
Play it as much as you wish. See howeasyit is to 
learn. There is no obligation to buy — no ex- 
pense for trial. You may return the instrument 
at the end of a week if you decide not to keep it. 


Easy Payments 


If you decide to buy, the Wurlitzer plan makes 
it easy for you to own the instrument you want. 
Payments are conveniently arranged in small 
monthly sums —a few cents aday will pay. 
Special combination offers on complete outfits 
—velvet lined case, all accessories, self-instruc- 
tor, etc.— everything you need at practically 
the cost of the instrument alone, 


musical catalog ever 


an 
illustrated; many of them shown in 
full colors. Ghee Jes lowest prices 
and all details of Wurlitzer plan. 
Be sure to mark X in coupcn if 
you want Free jet on how to 
organize a band. 


f The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept.1146 

117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 329 So. Wabash Ave, Chicago 
120 W. 42nd St., New York © 250 Stockton St., San Francisco 
Send me, absolutely free, your new illustrated cata- 
log of musical instruments. Also tell me how I may 
try any instrument in my own home at your expense 
and how the Worlitzer Plan makes it easy for me to 
buy. No obligation. 








‘ 
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Instrument ........ pseets TT cee 
(State instrument in which you are interes 
(0 Send me Free Booklet on how to organize a band F 
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| thrust its hand forward on the same spot, until 
at length realizing that there was no satisfac- 
| tion to be gained from this proceeding, it would 
discontinue and move off to search for more 
elsewhere. 
The Aye-Aye in its native forests constructs 
| with leaves a veritable nest, spherical, and 
| with a small opening. Here the young one is 
born and reared. One or two of these nests are 
| exhibited in European museums. 


Concerning the ‘‘Mud-Hen”’ 
By Edwin Tarrisse 


o UD-HEN” is merely an unattractive 
nickname given a not unattractive and 
neat little coot of America. Indeed, from some 
points of view, the so-called mud-hen is rather 
pretty. It is a wading bird about the size of a 
small duck, and it is to be found in many 
parts of this country, particularly where there 
are numerous shallow lakes, miry ponds, 
swamps, spongy marshes, stagnant bayous, 
}or muddy rivers. The @oot is strictly an 
| aquatic bird, and is rarely seen on firm ground, 
much preferring a quagmire, a pool of standing 
| water, or the damp border of a sluggish stream 
for a hunting-ground. 

The tendency of this game bird to pass its 
life period chiefly on or near water has given 
rise to other insinuating and inapplicable 
terms; in different districts it bears such sug- 
gestive appellations as “water-hen,” “crow- 
duck,” and “‘shuffler,” while in other sections 
it is erroneously called the “clapper-rail,’”’ the 
“sea-duck,” the “Florida Gallinule,” and the 
“Scoter.””’ The inelegant “mud-hen” was 

doubtless bestowed upon it because of the fact 
that the little creature delights in running over 
| reedy swamps and muddy marshes as well as 
| pent-up lagoons, in which places it obtains its 
favorite food, builds its nest, rears its young, 
| finds convenient hiding-places among the 
coarse grasses in times of danger, and where it 
| dwells from springtime until ready to migrate 
| to a warmer clime in early autumn. 
| An average full-grown mud-hen will measure 
| about fourteen inches from tip of beak to end 
| of tail, and is of a uniform dark slate color, 
| with white-tipped wings. Its most conspicuous 
| features are its ivory white bill, red at tiv and 
| base, with a white horny plate or shield-like 
extension over the forehead, the yellowish- 
| green hue of its slender legs and feet, the lobe 
of marginal membrane attached to both sides 
| of each of its toes, and its abbreviated, cocked- 
}up tail. This bob-tail of a dozen weak and 
stubby quills and the pair of short and rounded 
wings prevent the mud-hen from attaining 
graceful, high flight. But as a swimmer and 
deep diver the mud-hen might well be called 
an expert. Its narrow body enables the bird 
to pass rapidly between the tall reeds of a dense 
}cane-brake, while it takes flight usually by 
| rising on the wing after a preliminary run on 
| the water some fifty feet or more. 

The thick, duck-like plumage on the under 
| surface of the mud-hen’s boat-like body, to- 
gether with the aid of scalloped, half-webbed 
toes, gives the owner ample power to float 
upon the water with graceful movements. On 
the surface of a calm body of water, the mud- 
hen is at its very best; the peculiar fowl prac- 
tises a characteristic bobbing of its head to and 
fro when swimming, keeping perfect time with 
each stroke of the paddled feet. It never seems 
to tire of rowing in this funny fashion over a 
shady and secluded lake. 

Déving to great depths after some favorite 
shell-fish or tender shoot of an aquatic plant, 
is one of the daily pastimes of this bird. It 











is also able to swim great distances under 


water, sometimes bobbing up several rods | 


beyond the spot where it made the plunge. 
When suddenly disturbed or frightened, it 
darts among the tall reeds close to shore and 
runs with the rapidity of a deer. If hard 
pressed, it will sink in the muddy water under 
a bank to escape detection, leaving only the 
small red crest of its yellow beak above the 
surface. 

The mud-hen is so well equipped for its work 
of wading and swimming, and so ill prepared 
for walking that the bird seems to detest dry 
ground, but it dearly loves to paddle around 
the muddy margin of a lake or in a shallow 
pool of stagnant water, such damp places being 
favored resorts. The mud-hen usually chooses 
the early mornings and late afternoons to 
search for food, its favorite diet consisting of 
aquatic insects, plants, worms, mollusks, shell- 
fish, and seeds. 

These pretty water-birds sometimes congre- 
gate in flocks of a hundred or more in fall or 
winter, but on their return from their winter 
home about the first of May the covies break 
up and scatter, and pairs of fowls will steal 
silently away by themselves to build nests in 
secluded spots in which to rear their families. 
In this nest, which is usually a ramshackle 





hea of dead sticks and dry reeds piled loosely 
together, near the edge of some swamp-bor- 
dered pond, the center cradle lined cosily with | 
feathers from the mother’s own breast, is de- 
posited a dozen or more clay-colored and 

brown-spotted eggs. Although quite noisy | 
with their shrill cacklings while running with | 
the flock, a pair of mated coots that have | 
settled down to the serious duties of life are | 
very calm and reserved and refuse to tolerate | 
a single near neighbor, but will scold and at- | 
tempt to drive away all intruders while devot- | 
ing their undivided attention to home affairs | 
during the nesting period. One of these 
crudely arranged nests is sometimes carried 
away by a freshet or inundation, and a devoted 
little mud-hen is afterward seen floating silently 
down a swollen river upon a mass of débris, 
still patiently sitting on the eggs. 

When the cootlings are first hatched their | 
light and soft bodies are covered with sooty 
down, marked with uniform stripes of bright 
orange-red. The newly-hatched brood follow 
the clucking mother to the water at once, 
responding to her calls with a series of baby 
cries that sound much like the cheepings of 
tiny ducklings. They immediately begin to 
practise tip-ups, rowing and other athletic 
stunts, and by and by have learned to swim 
and dive quite as well as the parent birds. 
The shy chicks rarely stray far from the hen’s 
side, and at the slightest alarm cry from the 
drake, ever standing on guard, they hide 
quickly under the mother’s wings. 

While popularly regarded as game birds, 
the mud-hens are entirely too athletic to have 
soft and tender bodies, and their flesh is 
usually so tough, rank and oily as to be unfit 
for table use. Dressed mud-hens are, however, 
occasionally found in city markets, but their 
carcasses have usually been skinned instead 
of having been plucked, as is the case with 
other game birds. 

In early autumn the many different broods 
comprising the mud-hen families gather in 
isolated districts in large assemblies, to hold a 
sort of convention or carnival. But at the 
approach of frost the whole flock begins its 
long journey toward the tropics, where it 
passes the cold winter months, to return the 
following May to rear other happy coot 
families. 

















A Rattling Tale | 


By Alva-S, Haumiston 














HE story I am about to tell you is partly 

true and partly fiction, and when I have 
finished you will know that it is mostly a rat- 
tling tale. It was in the year 1898 that the 
events are supposed to have taken place, and 
at that time most of you boys were but dreams. 
It was the year in which the U. S. Battleship 
Maine was sunk in the Havana harbor on the 
coast of Cuba. Our Uncle Sam felt very much 
insulted by this act and said, ‘Come on, boys,” 
and as I had my boots on I came on the run. 
Uncle Sam put us in tents and fed us much the 
same as you boys are being bunked and fed 
now. The unwelcome bugler blew us to bed 
and out again with his horrible pipe. The tones 
we were forced to listen to were horrible, in that 
they got us out of bed before we were awake 
and sent us back again while it was still too 
early to sleep. 

The bugler blew but one welcome call and 
when it came ringing through the air we were all 








* first. 


striving to be first in line for eats. He was a | 
hard uncle to work for, but he had a hard job | 
to do and we had to get ready to help him do it. 
After a time of training and of waiting he finally 
took us to New York City and sent us out on 
the only ship that sailed out of that harbor at 
night, after the mines were laid. And I can 
say we had a good pilot and that he knew the 
way, for he missed all of the mines, or I might 
not be telling you this story. He gave us a 
very delightfulridedownalong the Atlantic coast 
and into southern waters, and I remember it to- 
day as well as if it had happened only yesterday. 

I remember riding in the very point of the 
bow of the ship as often as no one else got there 
One day while I was in this favorite 
place, taking note of all we were approaching, 
I saw, as it were, a dark blue ribbon stretched 
across our path. _ Upon inquiring I learned that 
it was the Gulf Stream flowing along the Atlan- 
tic coast to the northeast and across the ocean 
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‘ONLY 25c 


for Complete Stove 
Including Handy Extinguisher 
and Can of Sterno Canned Heat 
A DANDY! Just what you want, 

this little stove, fellows! Use it for 

cooking in camp, on the hike or at 

home. Make tea or coffee with it. 

Thousands of uses indoors and out. 

Folds flat and weighs only 8 ounces 

Can be had from your dealer or direct. 

Send this ad and 25c to the Sterno 

Corporation, 9 East 37th Street, New 
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send you this stove prepaid. 


STERNO 
Canned Heat 


The Daily Fuel of a Thousand Uses 
Be prepared for the summer vacations, send 
for one of these stoves while the offer lasts. 
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to the north of England, taking with it its 
warmer atmosphere. It was as plainly visible 
to me as it would be to you were you to cut the 
blue field from our glorious flag and tay it upon 
the waters of old Erie. It is one of the things 
I will never forget as long as I have memory 
left. We sailed on and on and one bright morn- 
ing we awoke to find ourselves off the south 
coast of Cuba to the east of Santiago. The 
brightness, however, soon disappeared, for a 
rousing storm broke over us, lashing the sea 
into a field of dancing white-caps. 

We anchored out three miles from shore, or 
about the same distance from the shore as it is 
from Columbus Avenue dock to the dock at 
Cedar Point. Storm or no storia, we had to 
land, and were ordered to our boats. I remem- 
ber of climbing over the rail and down the 
ladder on the great ship’s side, and of letting 
go when told to jump. 

I jumped, and so did the boat, for a wave had 
forced her from the ship’s side. Luckily for me 
the sailors were awake, for the boat was not 
under me when I landed, and I found myself 
trying to walk very unsuccessfully in the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic Ocean. : 

With a mighty heave of the sailor’s arm I was 
landed in the boat, just in time to save being 
crushed as our boat swung back, yet I was none 
the worse for my sudden ducking. 

The boat being loaded, the sailors pulled and 
tugged at the oars, and it seemed an awfully 
long time before we came near the shore. We 
reached the dock only to be ordered to stand 
off until some of the other boats that had 
reached it first could get out and give us room 
to get in. 

While we were thus waiting a huge wave 
picked us up in our boat and carried us high 
into the air, and when the wave slid from 
under us we were grinding on the rocks and were 
surrounded by great points of rock on all 
sides, with no visible way out. One minute we 
were high in the air and the next were grinding 
and pounding on the stones below us. We 
were all fussed, the sailors as well as the 
coldiers; neither one knew what to do next. To 
leave the boat was death and to stay was but 
one chance for life. I knew that if the boat 
went to pieces I never would come up and 
the game would end in favor of the sharks with 
one down. 

I was carrying my gun, one hundred rounds 
of ammunition, three days’ rations, my 
blanket roll with two blankets and half a pup- 
tent. A regular sinker. There was no chance 
of unloading any of this material, as we were 
packed so closely that we would have had to 
get out of the boat to do it. But luck was 
again on my side, for suddenly a big wave 
tossed us out of the basin just as the one had 
thrown us in. From then it was not long until 
I had both feet on the Isle of Cuba, then 
under the rule of the Spanish General 
Weyler. 

And here is where most of the tale begins. 
Being in the enemy’s country and the lay of the 
land being unfamiliar to us, 1 was detailed to 
scout and to explore to find a way to take our 
troops across the mountains to our north. One 
day as I climbed a steep mountain-side that I 
might see beyond the foothills and learn if pos- 
sible what might lie on the other side, I heard 
a rattling sound. The higher I climbed the 
more distinct became the rattling, and suddenly 
on turning a sharp corner in my path I came 
face to face with the owner of the rattle. I was 
very much startled to see that it was caused by 
a great rattlesnake that had been caught by 
a rolling boulder. 

You can imagine and no doubt feel for your- 
self how the cold chills like icebergs were float- 
ing up and down my spine. Upon seeing me 
his snakeship ceased to rattle as though he had 
but been calling for aid. My first impulse was 
to kill him, but every time I raised my club to 
strike him he would rattie as if to say, “Don’t 
kill me; don’t strike me when I’m down. I’m 
a prisoner; set me free.’’ Finally pity over- 
came my fear and I rolled the stone from his 
body and set him free. He was very weak and 
when I shoved him about with my club or boot 
he made no effort to strike me, but laid his 
head on my boot as if to thank me for the good 
turn I had rendered him. 

I, however, did not trust him, and hastened 
on only to see him following and swiftly gain- 


ing on me as his strength returned. My heart 
was now beating very fast and big drops of 
sweat stood out on my forehead and my limbs 
almost refused to bear me on as I madly rushed 
— stumbling over every little thing in my 
path. 

There was no chance to turn back, and with 
but one way to go I went on and on until, 
biinded by fear, I tripped and fell over a steep 
cliff. Luck, however, was again at my side, 
for a sharp-pointed rock near the top of the 
cliff caught my belt and held me fast. But 
terror was stiil to be my lot, for as I looked 
below I saw nothing but death, and looking up 
could see no way to reach the top. Suddenly 
from above the cliff I saw the snake shove his 
head and when he saw my predicament he 
began to rattle as if to say “I'll help you.” 

And then, to my surprise, he coiled about a 
small tree at the top of the cliff and let his tail 
swing down where [ might grasp it, and with 
his strength and mine exerted together I again 
reached the top in safety. The snake showed 
no signs of striking me, so I began to believe 
that he was trying to repay me for the assist- 
ance I had rendered him while in distress. And 
as I believed we fairly embraced each other and 
soon became boon companions. Where I went 
so went Rattles, as I chose to call him; some- 
times he crawled at my side as I marched along, 
sometimes he coiled about my boot, and when 
he was weary I carried him in my haversack 
at my side. 

He became my guardian, and hissed and rat- 
tled at anyone who acted strangely toward me. 
On one occasion when I was about to be cap- 
tured by a dozen or more Spaniards, Rattles 
leaped forth from my haversack where he had 
been resting and attacked them with such 
vicious hissing and striking that they fled while 
he stood between us until I was able to escape. 
When he overtook me he was very weak, hav- 
ing received a severe wound in his neck, but 
being able to render first aid I was glad to save 
his life. 

Rattles became the pet of the regiment and 
when we came back to New York it is needless 
to say that he came with us. The city life in 
New York was so different from the life he had 
lived in his native Cuba that Rattles was very 
much alarmed. It did not take him long, how- 
ever, to recover, and after I had told him all 
about New York, the tall buildings, the police- 
men, and how wickedness hid in the city, he 
was anxious to stay close to me, that he might 
help me if anything went wrong. The pay- 
master had not visited us during our stay in 
Cuba, so we had quite a little money coming to 
us and this he gave us when we landed. 

Nearly evety crook in New York knew 
almost at once that we had money and 
was eager and determined to get it. I thought 
that I knew a little hotel where Rattles and I 
might sleep in safety, so Rattles climbed into 
my haversack and off we went as fast as I 
could go. I was very tired, so I retired early 
and Rattles coiled up at my feet on the bed and 
both were soon asleep. My weariness made me 
sleep quite soundly and I was much startled 
about one o’clock in the morning when I heard 
scuffing and fierce rattling. I jumped out of 
my bed and found that a burglar had broken 
into my room to get my money and was about 
to make off with it when Rattles spied him 
and leaped upon him. With his powerful 
body coiled around the burglar he held him 
fast while he thrust his tail out the broken 
window and rattled fiercely for a policeman. 
The next morning Rattles and I took the first 
train for home. 

At home I could not take Rattles everywhere 
as I did in Cuba, so occasionally I had tg lock 
him up in my room. One time when I had to 
leave him I was detained many days longer 
than I had expected to be and poor Ratties 
became so hungry that he broke a window to 
get out and find something to eat. And he 
found something to my sorrow, for when I 
returned I found him dead, for in his famishing 
hunger he had swallowed a stone rabbit that 
had been placed on the lawn for an ornament. 

The lesson I would like you boys to find in 
this tale is that it is good to do a Good Turn 
to anyone who needs it, whether he be your 
friend or your foe, whether you like him or dis- 
like him, whether he be a dove of peace or a 
SNAKE. 
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BICYCLE TIRES 


Nothing makes for “bike ‘satisfac- 
tion” more than good tires. 


GOOD bike tires mean comfort, 
economy and real satisfaction. And 
that’s the ONLY kind it pays to buy. 


FEDERALS (six types to choose 
from) are made right, ride right, wear 
right. 


The “Cord” is built just like an auto 
tire. For looks, comfort and service, 
the “Rugged” is a dandy. 
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Try FEDERAL and get a pleasant 
surprise. 





Ask Your Dealer maaan 


Cord 
Non-Skid 


Non-Skid 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 


OF ILLINOIS 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN 





















Don’t Starve the Kiddies 


The natural foods for growing children are whole wheat 
cereals and milk. Shredded Wheat Biscuit is better than 
ordinary porridges for children because the crispness of 
its shreds encourages thorough chewing, and that de- 
velops good bones and sound teeth. Children like the 
nutty flavor of the crisp, tasty shreds of whole wheat. 
It contains everything their growing bodies need, includ- 
ing the BRAN which is so useful in stimulating bowel 
movement. Two Biscuits with milk or cream make a 
perfect meal and cost but a few cents. 


Shredded Wheat 


A nourishing meal for a few cents 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real 
whole wheat toast—eaten with butter, soft cheese 
or marmalades. A free sample of Shredded Wheat 
with our new booklet, ‘“The Happy Way to Health,”’ 
is sent free on request. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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R 
Carries Great Messages Around the World 


} 





HAT statement adequately expresses what is perhaps the greatest 
influence of radio in developing and bettering human fraternal in- 
terest, not only between the people of one community, of one country, 
of one state, or even a single nation, but between all nations and all peoples 
of the world. 

e these messages from government leaders—from the heads of the world’s 
greatest educational institutions or from those who stand foremost in the 
arts of the world——they will serve to bring the human race into closer contact. 
| In the past ages great orators and writers, famous poets and musicians 

| have swayed the destinies of nations, and have been instrumental in the 
rise and downfall of mighty empires. 

In the future these same influences of similar great minds will, through 
radio, create a better understanding and a greater fraternal spirit between 
the people of the nations 

It is the vacuum tube that has made possible this broad and far reaching 




















application of radio telephony, and that plays the most important part in 
the operation of your receiving set 
Cunningham Vacuum Tubes, standard for all makes of receiving sets— 
built by one of the world’s largest manufacturers with unlimited resources 
are the product of years of manufacturing experience and the creative 
genius of the engineers of that great scientific organization, the Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Company. 


. . ' scae Cunningham tubes are covered by 
Cunningham Radio Tubes | Patent Notice: patents dated 11-7-0$, 41-15-07, 
C-301A—6 Volts 14 | 2-18-08, and others issued and pending. Licensed for 
amp. Amplifier, $6.50 | amateur, experimental and entertainment use in radio 
C.c08 3 V It » communication. Any other use will be an infringement. 

—, olts .06 
amp. Dry Battery |} CUNNINGHAM National Tube Week, September 24 to October 1, 1923 
Det. & Amp., $6.50 $5000 IN CASH PRIZES TO RADIO DEALERS 
C.300—6 Volts Gas 


Content Detector, 
$5.00 
C-11—1.1 volts .25 e 
amp. Dry Battery -— 
Det. & Amp., $6.50 ¥ 
Special Base e 
C-12—Similarto C-11 
with standard _base 
$6.50 


154 West Lake Street 30 Church Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City, N. Y. 








Home Office: 
248 First Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Radio Questions and Answers 
(Concluded from page 36) 








terminals of the tickler coil—that is, connected 
to the lead from plate to tickler on one side 
and to lead to phones on the other side. 
| [Let me know how you make out. Go over 
the wiring step by step. Look to the taps of 
the primary of the variocoupler—sometimes 
the Wire breaks close to the coil at the taps. 
Have you a grid leak? Is the grid-condenser 
faulty? You might try another grid-condenser. 
There are so many things that could be 
wrong that it is next to impossible for me to 
say what is the trouble. I suggest the above 
points because it is at the-e places that mis- 
takes sometimes happen. 
AM interested in radio receiving outfits and 
have one partly made but doesn’t come out 
good and would like further information on the 
variometer and tickler. Given in Boys’ Lire 
Magazine for March. 
| I have a rheostat and a 43-plate variable 
| condenser.—S. W. Bailey. 
| If you have a 43-plate variable condenser 
you will not need the tuning unit you mention. 
| A simpler way is to use a variocoupler with the 
| variable condenser in the ground or in the 
antenna lead. 
Take a cardboard tube about 
TA 3 to 4 inches in diameter and 
) about 4 inches long and wind on 
it 60 turns of No. 22 cotton- 


aerial with a good crystal will do just so much 
and no more. If you make a tube set you have 
a much better receiver, but it is rather expensive. 
AS I am an interested reader of your column 

I would like you to answer several ques- 
tions of mine. 

When do the following stations broadcast 
and on what wave-lengths (in meters)? 

WBAX, WKAZ, and WNAH, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., WMAP of Easton, Pa., WIAM of 
Dunmore, Pa., WIAN of Allentown, Pa. 

Does Scranton, Pa., have a broadcasting 
station? 

If so, give wave-length and time of broad- 
casting. 

What is the difference between Radio 
Frequency and Audio Frequency amplifica- 
tion? Which is best? Is one needed in 
order to have the other? 

I intend to buy the parts for this honeycomb 
coil set. The grid-leak is to be made of con- 
tact points with india ink. 

What is the approximate rank of this set? 

Will it receive the stations mentioned 
above? It should as they are all within a 
radius of thirty-five miles. 

If I wanted to make this a regenerative 
set by adding two more coils should they all 
be of the same number of turns? If not, 
state how many turns. 











43 ) plate 


covered wire, taking off 
a tap at the 2oth turn 
and then a tap at every 
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. Write us 

a post card— 
and we will send you free this 52 page 
catalogue of radio sets and parts. It also 
contains explanation of radio terms, 
map and list of broadcasting stations 
and much radio information, including 
an explanation of successful hook-ups 
and circuits. 

You will be amazed at the low prices 
Ward’s quote. Acomplete set for $32.50 ——— 
equalling sets at $60 elsewhere—a $23.50 
set that under favorable conditions has 
a radius of 500 miles and more. 

This catalogue contains everything for the expert and amateur. Complete 
sets and every improved part for building sets, all the most up-to-date de- 
vices—at the lowest possible prices. 


Headquarters for Radio 
Montgomery Ward & Co. is headquarters for Radio, selling everything direct 
by mail without the usual “‘Radio-profits.” Why pay higher prices? Ward 
quality is the best and the prices will often save you one-third. Everything 
sold under our Fifty Year Old Guarantee,—Your Money Back if You Are 
Not Satisfied. Write today for your copy of this complete 52-page Radio Book. 
Write to the house nearest you. Address Dept. 8-R 
Chicago KansasCity &t.Paul Portland,Ore. Fort Worth 


Montgomery Ward & © 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 





5 taps in all. Carry these taps to 
switch points and connect the 
| ground lead to the switch arm. 

The tickler, by means of which regeneration is 
| effected, may be made of about 4o to 56"turns 
| of wire wound on a smaller tube, leaving about 
15-inch space in the center for the shaft. This 
tickler coil is mounted so that it revolves in- 
side the top end of the first cardboard tube 
(called the stator). A drawing for this set is 
| shown herewith. 


| 
| ten turns thereafter. This makes 





OULD you please tell me what stations 

(broadcasting) are located in Winnipeg, 
Canada and Cuba, also in Douglas, Wyoming? 
I tuned in what I thought to be 6 KW in 
Cuba a few nights ago. Please tell me if 
there is such a station and where located. 
Is CKY one of the radio broadcasting stations 
in Winnipeg?—Paul Mallory. 

CJNC, CKCB, CKZC, CJCG, and CHCF 
are the only stations I have listed for Winnipeg, 
Can. I have KFCQ and KFDF in Casper, 
Wyoming and KFBU in Laramie, Wyoming, 
but nothing in Douglas. 

6 KW is the amateur station of Randle 
Nourse, 863 So. roth St., San Jose, Cal. 





RECEIVED your letter of April roth. 

It was a good one, but I want to know how 
to make my set hear further. Would a bat- 
tery coil help as below? 

Or can you think of a better way. Does the 
position of the aerial make a difference? I 
mean if it runs the opposite of railroads, etc. 
Would an audion receiver help one to hear 
further? What isthe price? Can you tell me? 

How far can I hear with these that you 
think will work? Would a copper rod about 
14 in. in diameter wound with steel or copper 
wire, this connected on the aerial, the other 
|end connected on the coil and a battery con- 
{nected on the rod? Why I think this would 

help is because I think the waves get here but the 
electric waves are not strong enough so the 
battery would strengthen them and therefore 
I would hear them.—Alvin J. Fanner. 

You can make your set work better only by 
using an audion tube instead of a crystal. I 
recommend the WDr2 tube, which costs 
$6.50 without the socket. 

Regarding the battery and condenser and the 
copper rod. Advise you not to experiment with 
these till you learn more about the devices that 
have already been perfected. The regulation 
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I have heard that you can use a single tube 
set as a phone transmitter by using the phone 
in place of the grid. Is this true? 

Is a license necessary to operate such a set? 

Do all broadcasting stations begin their 
call letters with W or K?—Louis Weysser 

WBAX. Three nights of week, not regular. 

WKAZ. Sat. 8-12 P. M.; Sun. 11 A. M., 

WNAH. No time specified. 

WMAP. No time specified. 

WIAM. Not given. 

WIAN. Not given. 

Do not know wave-lengths now assigned 
these stations? The above data given by 
Citizens’ Radio Call Book. 

Scranton, Pa., has WLAO, WQAN, WRAY. 

WLAO. Mon., Wed., Fri., 7.15 P. M., 8- 
9.45 P. M., Sun. 7.30-8.30 and 9.15. 

WQAN. No time specified. 

WRAY. Daily except Sun. at rr A. M., 
12 M., 3.30-5.30 and 7-8.30 P. M., Sun. 3 P. M. 

No wave-lengths specified. 

In radio frequency amplication the in- 
coming signal is amplified before it reaches 
the detector tube. In audio frequency the 
rectified current is amplified—that is, ampli- 
fication occurs after detector tube. 

For distance use radio frequency. 

For volume use audio frequency. 

One is not needed in order to use the other. 

In the article entitled the “Ideal Set” both 
are used. 

Your drawing does not give size of coil so 
Wave range cannot be estimated. If an 
ordinary honeycomb coil it is probably a 
DL 50, in which case you can probably tune 
up to 450 meters. You ought to be able to 
receive the stations you mention with this set. 

Suggest using a DL 75 for primary, a DL 50 
for secondary and a DL 35 for tickler. Use 
your .oor variable in series with the primary. 
If you wish, however, you can use a DL 50 for 
primary and .oor variable condenser in series- 
parallel with same. You can eliminate the 
secondary entirely and use a tickler of 35 turns 
shunted with a 23 plate variale con- 
denser. 

It is impossible to state “how many meters 
to a turn” or “how many turns are necessary 
to make one meter,” though these values may 
be roughly approximated. Using No. 22 
single covered cotton wire on a tube 3 in. in 
diameter, you will want about 47 turns to 
cover a wave range from 250 to 400 meters. 
Since new wave-lengths have been assigned of 
higher values I suggest winding a 3-in. tube 
with No. 24 double covered cotton wire, put- 
ting on about go turns with a tap at every 
roth turn, for primary. 


September 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


Wire, when laid out straight, has nowhere 
near the same value of inductance as when 
coiled. By value of inductance I mean the 
quality of lengthening the electrical track so 
that antenna system may be tuned to res- 
onance with longer wave-lengths. 

A single circuit set is one which has neither 
secondary nor tickler circuits. 

A two circuit set is one which has a primary 
circuit and a tuned plate or a tickler circuit. 

A three circuit set is one which has a primary, 
a secondary and a tuned plate or a tickler 
circuit. The three circuit set is more selective 
than the others. 

We have no space this month to give dia- 
grams of the hook-ups you mention. Would 
suggest that you go to your electrical or radio 
dealer and ask for diagrams to fit the parts 
you may buy. 

Your ground leads from set may go to the 
same radiator but your lightning arrester 
ground should go to an iron pipe driven deep 
in the ground beneath your aerial lead in. 

A single tube set, when made to oscillate, 
radiates just as any other transmitter. By 
modulating the set with a microphone it can 
be used as a transmitter over very limited 
distances. A license is absolutely necessary 
for the operation of such a set. 

All the regular radio broadcasting stations 
have call letters beginning with W or K. 
Navy stations begin with N. Amateur sta- 
tions begin with the number of the district in 
which they are located, There are some special 
stations with special call letters. 





io GIVES me a pleasure to be able to say 
that my success in radio is entirely flue to 

30s’ Lire. I started off with a crystal set 
and was fortunate to get Schenectady, Pitts- 
burg and Philadelphia. This hook-up was 
taken from Boys’ Lire. I then decided to 
make a bulb set and for this purpose bought 
a WDir tube. I tried various hook-ups but 
could not get the desired results. I waited 
eagerly for Boys’ Lire and when it came I 
looked over the radio section and found a 
hook-up in “Slim’s Adventures in Radio.” 
This was in February issue in 1923. I took 
down the other hook-up and tried this one. 
After a little fussing around I finally gave it 
the O. K. and putting the receivers over my 
ears listened. I heard music faintly and after 
some tuning got satisfactory results. I added 
another (A battery) in parallel and this gave 
me still better results. The next night—being 
Saturday night, I stayed up and got KYW, 
WMAQ, WWJ, WDAP, WHAS, beside all 
local stations such as Philadelphia, Newark, 
Pittsburg and Schenectady. Then, of course, 
as every one else I fussed around and tried 
different tuning, etc., on my set to bring sta- 
tions in a little louder. 

I looked over my old copies of Boys’ Lire 
and found just what I was looking for—how to 
make a variometer. I at once proceeded to 
make it and when it was finished I was satis- 
fied with the looks of it. I tried to hook it up 
but it wouldn’t work. Finally I hit upon the 
idea of hooking it up and tried it that way with 
good results. Everything came in twice as 
loud. Here is my present hook-up. I don’t 
know if the variometer is in the right place, 
but it works great. 


Varwmeler 
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The tuning is quite hard as the set sometimes 
squeaks or howls, but by fixing my rheostat 
I can cut the noise out completely. I get 
WEAF or WOR so loud I can hear him over 
the room. I can hear music 15 feet from the 
receiver. Here are the stations I got, leaving 
out all local stations, including Philadelphia, 
Newark and Ridgewood, L. I., KDKA, 
WEY, WHAZ, WWJ, WMAQ, KYW, WHAS, 
WDAP, WGR, WJAX, WBAN, W Oc, 
WEAN, WHB, WLW, WSB, WDAJ, WLAK, 
WIAR, "WGI, ‘WNAC, WOS, KOP, WHAM, 
WLAG and PWX, Havana, Cuba. I think 
this is a pretty good record for one bulb. I 
got PWX twice Saturday night on March 
17th. I have little trouble getting Chicago 
or Davenport, Iowa. I have heard Chicago 
four nights straight and can hear them some- 
times 2 feet from the receivers. Of course, this 
depends upon the weather and conditions of 
the atmosphere. My set consists of Fishes 
variocoupler, a 21-plate condenser (23-plate 


1923 





is better), a Freshman variable grid leak and 
condenser, one WD1: tube and Federal phones. 
My antenna is 150 feet long and about 20 feet 
high. I use a cold-water pipe for a ground. 

Now you see why I am so indebted to Boys’ 
Lire, because it was really through Boys’ Lire 
that I get such good results to-day. I believe 
if every boy reads Boys’ Lire and reads 
instructions and does things carefully I am 
sure he can get good results. All these things 
are actual facts. I had my troubles as weil 
as everyone else, but I tried my best and am 
now well satisfied. I write this so as to en- 
courage other fellows not to give up, and 
especially to thank Mr. Wrenn, whose work I 
so appreciate. I am very.glad to see Boys’ 
LirE have a question box and [I think it will 
be a great help to many. While writing I 
would like to ask the following questions: 

How far is Havana, Cuba? 

Where can I get a map showing stations and 
the distance?—Edward Maly. 

Havana, Cuba, is about 1,300 miles from 
New York City. The New York Evening Mail 
of New York City published a radio map 
with location of broadcasting stations and call 
letters in the Evening Mail Radio Review, Sat- 
urday, March 17, 1923. The map is called 
the “Evening Mail Radio Goif Map” and 
was part of the weekly Saturday radio sup- 
plement which that newspaper publishes. On 
the reverse side of this map is published a list 
of “DX” stations, giving times or periods of 
broadcasting. The map also gives approximate 
distances (from New York) of the various 
stations. Probably if you write The Mail, 
enclosing enough to pay for the supplement 
and postage, they will send you a copy of this 
radio supplement. 

The variometer is in the right place. It 
enables you to tune the plate circuit properly. 
ENCLOSED find hook-up of my crystal 

set. I would like to change it into a one 
11-bulb regenerative set. Will you please 
publish the hook-up and explain how to set it 
together? Would a vernier condenser be 
better? Would it be all right to use a WD12 
tube for a detector?—‘A Radio Bug.” 

Take out your crystal detector. 
Now carry a new wire from the an- 
tenna lead toa grid condenser with 
grid leak and from this condenser 
take a wire to the contact marked 
G on your tube socket. This new 











wire is shown at X. Carry another new lead 
from the ground lead, between the condenser 
and the stator of vario-coupler, to the contact 
marked F minus on the tube socket. This lead 
is shown at Y. Carry one of the rotor leads 
to P on the socket and the other rotor lead to 
the ‘phone. The other side of the phone con- 
nects with the plus of the B battery. The 
minus of the B battery goes to the plus of 
the 114-volt dry cell or A battery. A lead 
is taken from each side of the A battery to the 
minus and plus of the tube socket as shown in 
the diagram. Advise WD12, as it fits ordinary 
socket. WHDr12 is same tube as WD11 in other 
respects. The plus lead of the A battery goes 
to filament by way of rheostat R. 

And next time you write to us sign your 
name or you will get no reply. 





Wit .L you please answer the following 
questions: 

Will any socket do for the WDr1 tube ? 

Will one variocoupler work without any 
variometer ? 

Will one variocoupler and one variometer 
work on a set?—Archie Kramme. 

A special socket is necessary for a WDr1 
tube. The WDrz2 tube is the same as the 
WDrr but fits the regulation socket. Adapters 
are made for the WD11 tube so that the regula- 
tion socket may be used. A variocoupler can 
be used without any variometer. In this case 
use the rotor of the variocoupler as a tickler 
coil. If you wish to use a variometer and 
variocoupler use the rotor of the variocoupler 
as a secondary coil and introduce the vari- 
ometer in the plate circuit for tuned plate 
regeneration. For ordinary purposes the vario- 
coupler without the variometer wil! do. It is 
a good plan to shunt the tickler with a 23-plate 
variable condenser in this case. 
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Why Every Boy Scout Should Own 
a De Forest Reflex Radiophone 


Of course you know all about the famous 
De Forest D-7-A Reflex Radiophone, which 
was called the cross-continent Reflex be- 
cause its range on indoor loop varied all the 
way from 1,500 to 3,000 miles, according to 


atmospheric conditions. 


Perhaps you haven’t seen the new D-10 
Portable Reflex Radiophone, which has all 
the dry cells for its A and B batteries self- 


contained in the cabinet. 


collapsed loop in one hand. 
twenty pounds. 


This is the set so many Boy Scouts hiked 
It was great fun, 
after the tents were up and the dishes 


with this last summer. 


You can fold 
this outfit up and carry it complete with 
It weighs only 


De Forest D-10 Portable 
Reflex ‘Radiophone 


Talk ‘to Dad about getting a De 
Forest Reflex this Christmas. He'll 
have just as much fun with it as you 
will. There are two types—D-7-A 
at $125.00 and D-10 at $150.00— 
both operating on wet or dry cells 
with De Forest wet or dry cell tubes 
You will find Dad wants his boy to 
have the education and the amuse 
ment that he can get when there's a 
De Forest Radiophone in the house. 


washed, to settle down alongside the radio, 
without antenna and without ground, and 


get all the broadcasting stations within a 


thousand miles or so. 


The Scouts also found the Reflex 
very useful in hiking across strange 
country, because ‘the directional 


loop acted as a compass, show- 
ing the locations of broad- 
casting stations by the varied 
loudness of the signals. 


DE FOREST RADIO TEL. & TEL. C0. 


Dept. B.L., , Jersey City, N. J. 


Western Sales Division 
5680—12th St., Detroit, Mich. 


RADIO CATALOGS FREE 


Send for De Forest’s Free Radio Catalog, which 
will give you all details of the Reflex and other 
De Forest sets; also details and prices on De Forest 
parts and tubes. 


De Forest products are sold only through exclusive 
agents, direct to the public for your protection 
The De Forest Company will be glad to hear from 
representative men in various communities who 
wish to become exclusive De Forest agents. 






















All Radio Advertisements published in BOYS’ 
LIFE have been examined and approved by an 
expert in that line. Only worth-while goods are 
offered for sale. You can have confidence in 
our advertisers. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught See. 
Batons by Fm poten 4, wieatiway epporpunities. aes ——— Wp Retcol 
Endorsed legra) Radio d Government officials 

“ re if earn large 1 ion. Catalog free 


DODGE’S INSTITUTE, 








eo 
Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 











Signal 
Learner 
Set 








Learn Wireless Code 


“Signal” Learner Set, widely used by 
army and navy men during the war. Gives 
clean-cut signals easy to understand. Con- 
sists of iron base key, with three standard 
binding posts and watch-case buzzer, 
mounted on neat mahogany-finished base. 
Sturdily built; nothing to get out of order. 

If your radio dealer does not carry this 
Signal R 68 Learner Set, send $3.00 and 
his name and address. Outfit will be sent 
you postpaid. 


Signal Electric Mfg. Co. 
1961i Broadway 


Menominee, Mich., U. S. A. 














BOYS 


Get This 
RADIO BOOK 


The most complete book of its kind ever 
published. Written, compiled and edited 


. by practical radio experts of national repu- 
tation. Note this 
Different types of receiving and sendi k-ups, 
Clectrical terms, antenna eystems clectrie Settories 
detectors, are generators, 


partial list of contents: 


protective devices, crystal 

—_: filters, — 
io experim 

international and M 





Send $1 ~ and g 

this ue LCS$. Relic 
Handbook before you spend 

ee cent on parts. 

INTERNATION AS, PORERETONTENCE SCHOOLS 
| 8575-C, Scranton, Penn: 
| I enclose peta ollar, Pinay on 
| pai 562-page Lc. 
| It is understood that if 
! 

| 

| 








. am not entirely 
satisfied I may return this wit fi 
days and you will refund my money, 


Name 





Address 
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Ready in October. Order Boy Scouts of 


America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 
COST FREE 


It puts inspiring scout pictures, in 
color, by the famous artist, NORMAN 
ROCKWELL, in the reach of all. 
Every Scout should have these pic- 
tures on his walls: 


1. A Red Cross Man in the 
Making. 

2. Scouting is More Than 
a Game. 

3. The Daily Good Turn. 

4. Straight Talks from the |} 
Scoutmaster. 


If you sign up right now, at once, 
to make Boys’ LIFE your “ buddy” 
for the full 12 months, you may have 
the ROCKWELL CALENDAR, while 
the supply lasts, with Boys’ LIFE, 
for the regular price of $2.00 for the 
twelve issues. Act NOW! 


BOYS’ LIFE 
THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















Share Your Copies With Dad 
Let Wilbur Stone tell you how he interested his dad in keeping Boys’ Lire coming regularly to their home:— 
“I obtained a copy of Boys’ Lire and — it on ge b 2 He opened it and read it from start to finish 
ou win,” he said. 


before he laid it aside. Dad grinned. “ 
Get dad interested NOW in your renewal order for Bors’ Lire. 








The Official & ‘j 
Scout Axe—a Plumb 


F your equipment is to be correct, your 
Scout Axe should be the official axe— 


the Plumb. It has the red handle, the 
black head, and the Plumb Take-up Wedge, 
that keeps the handle tight. With leather 
sheath, $1.80, at hardware stores. 


Take Along 
This File 


THIS PLUMB ALL-WORK FILE 
has a sheath to protect the teeth. 
Carry it with you to sharpen your 
scout axe, knives, tools, etc. ‘wo 
files—fine and coarse—in one. Forged 
handle is part of file. With sheath, 
35c. (except in Far West). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


PLUM 


DOUBLE LIFE 


a 
Hammers Hatchets 
files Sledges Axes 











Yours for (BOYS’) life, Wisur C. Stone. 
Address 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Things to 


By Fred Hartley 


A Box Kite 

IN CONSTRUCTING a box kite it is most 

important that it be light in weight. A 
heavy box kite can be put up only with 
difficulty, and half a gale must be blowing 
at that. A light kite goes up easily in a mod- 
erate breeze. 

The drawings accompanying this article 
show the proper dimensions for a kite that can 
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some one helps hold the frames and paper 
bands in place, spring the diagonals, one at a 
time, into place, each notched’ end of each 
diagonal fitting snugly into the notches in the 
horizontal sticks. The diagonals will have to 
be bent to get them in, but this is just what is 
wanted. Being springy they push the frames 
apart and hold the paper coverings taut. This 
done fasten the centers of the diagonals to- 
gether with 
twine. 

To fly the kite 
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attach strings at 
the points of the 
frame as shown 
in the drawing. 
(Fig. 3.) These 
strings are about 
three feet long 
and the outer 
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be made at home and which will fly well. The 
sticks for the frame are cut with a rip saw from 
ordinary plaster lath and each strip is then 
planed down to the correct thickness with the 
plane. The kite consists of two frames for 
sides; two sets of spreaders or diagonals; and 
two paper coverings or cells. Sometimes, so- 
called paper muslin is used for the cells, but 
stout wrapping paper is better because the 
paper is lighter and does not stretch as does the 
muslin. 

The details for 
constructing the box 
kite are as follows: 

1. Cut four strips 
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ends are fastened 
to a small ring. 
To this ring the 
kite string is then tied. Stand the kite up- 
right (i.e. on the ends of the four long strips) 
so that the side to which the strings are 
fastened faces the wind. When a good, steady 
breeze, comes, run hard, right into the wind. 
As the kite rises play out more string. Usually, 
after attaining a certain height the kite strikes 
a uniform current of wind which holds it 
steady, often for hours at a time. A better 
plan for getting the kite up is to have a boy 
hold the kite while you reel off 30 or 40 feet of 
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of wood each about 
3% in. wide and three A 
feet long. These are 

the horizontal sticks, 
A A Fig. 1. Notch 
each of these sticks 
six inches from each 
end. These notches 
are to receive the 
ends of the diagonals 
or spreaders shown 























in Fig. 2 C. A 


2. Cut four shorter 
sticks, 10in. long and 
about 1% in. wide. 
These are the cross 
sticks B B shown in 
drawing No.1. Fas- 
ten two of these 
strips to two of the 
longer strips with 
small brads as illus- 
trated in the draw- 
ing. Do the same 
with the remaining 
long strips and short ones. 


This gives two 
frames or sides exactly alike. Note that the 
notches are‘close to and on the same side of 
the sticks as are the cross sticks. 

3- Cut a band of paper 10 in. wide and 5 ft. 
9 in. long and glue the ends together, lapping 


them one inch at the joint. Make another 
paper band exactly like the first one. These 
are the paper cells and are used for covering 
the kite ends. They should be neatly cut, 


firmly glued and of the same size to a fraction 
of an inch. 








4. Cut four diagonal 
braces 27 in. long and 
about % in. wide and % 
in. thick notching the 
ends to fit the notches in the long strips of 
the frame. Fig. 2 C. 

5. Place the two paper bands around the 
ends of the two frames, stretching them as 











tightly and evenly as possible, then, while 










string, pulling fairly taut. Then, 
at the word “go,” the boy releases 
the kite and if the wind is good it 
will rise gracefully in the air. 

A box kite without a tail is 
much steadier than the ordinary 
kite. It will be found necessary, 
in all probability, to readjust the 
locations of the strings where they 
are fastened to the kite frame till 
the points are found which give the 
kite the right “balance.” The correct places 
for fastening the strings may be ascertained, 
however, after a few trials. 

Some box kites are not rectangular as is the 
one shown in the drawings, but have perfectly 
square ends. Such kites fly equally well. 
Whatever the shape of the kite, remember 
that the principal thing is lightness. Add to 
this, springiness combined with firm construc- 
tion and good balance and you have an ideal 
kite. 


A Tool and Nail Box 

The drawing, Fig. 4, 
shows a very handy tool 
and nail box. Figures 5, 6, 
and 7 show the top, side 
and end views of this box 
together with the dimen- 
sions and general method 
of construction. 

As indicated in these 
drawings the box is 16 in. 
long, 8% in. wide and 8% 
in. high. It contains four 
compartments, the largest one for tools and the 
smaller ones for nails, screws, etc. A handle, 
made from an old broom, is fastened through 
holes in the sides, and enables one to carry 
this little box about with ease. 

The size of the box may, of course, be 
altered. Fewer or more compartments can be 
made and the material used in its construction 
can be of any kind available. The construc- 
tion may be modified somewhat by nailing the 
bottom of the box to the bottom edges of 
the sides, but the construction illustrated in 
the drawing is preferable for in this case the 
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hottom is less liable to loosen or drop out 
trom the weight of the tools. 

Whatever the shape or size of the box it is 
a good plan to Jay out the tools you wish to 
carry in it, also to determine how many and 
what size nails you want it to hold, and then 
build the box and compartments accordingly. 

In building the box it is a good idea not to 
nail on the far side of the box (as illustrated in 
Fig. 4) till the partitions are in place because 
the presence of this far side makes nailing of 
the partitions very troublesome, since there is 
not raom for hammering with the side board 
in place. 

In making the partitions use the try square 


and rule carefully. Cut to the line and fit the 
parts accurately before nailing. One-half inch 
stock is good material for the partitions. If 
too thin it is liable to split when nailed. 

When finished, give the box a coat of bright 
red paint and print your name on one end—I 
say “red” paint, because the box is more 
easily seen if set down in a field or yard than 
if painted green or some less conspicuous color. 
And, by the way, relative to printing your 
name on the box, it is a “safety first” precau- 
tion to mark all your tools too, using a file or 


hot iron. Tools are a good deal like umbrellas [ 


—to have is to hold, so to speak. Mark them 


if you wish tc keep them. 
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you, don’t fall down or knock it against a 
tree.” He made good. He learned enough in 
two seasons to qualify for instrument work. 
To-day he holds a responsible highway position. 
The service did for him what it has done for 
countless others: built up his body, taught him 
thoroughness, accuracy, and skill in handling 
instruments. The grocery store has lost him 
forever. 

Many odd places in this country are visited 
unawares by General Land Office men. The 
fashionable resort of West Palm Beach, 
Florida, had three in the city several years ago 
looking over a hiatus—a gap between two town- 
ships surveyed decades ago—that affected 
even the lake-shore property owners. At the 
mouth of the Mississippi are lands which many 
persons think are owned by rich landlords— 
but are not: the lands belong to Uncle Sam. In 
the Shreveport, La., country, rich oil men are 
annually distressed by what may be done by the 
“government men,” just because the first sur- 
veyor there failed to get their lands in his plot. 

One winter I spent in swamps just west of the 
Mississippi, in northeast Arkansas, where 
armed men roamed the fine oak, ash, and gum 
timber. Some were poor squatters determined 
to have valuable timber lands lying between 
the meander line of a big lake, surveyed in 1840 
or thereabouts, and the present. water-line. 
Others were “inspectors” for a big lumber 
company. Often the feeling was tense, but 
we were never molested. 


The General Land Office surveyor rarely 
lands among people not his friends. His survey 
usually is wanted; sometimes he is regarded 
almost as a benefactor. The attitude of an old 
Mormon settler, for whose ranch we made a 
survey of a township in southeast Utah, was 
typical. 

“Boys,” he quavered, “sometimes I’ve 
thought I might die before you come. When 
we planted that peach orchard by the house, 
maw said to me, ‘ Paw, you’ll never live to eat 
their fruit and you'll never get a title to this 
land.’ But I said to her, ‘Maw, we'll eat the 
fruit, and we'll give some to the surveyors, 
too.’” The old gentleman’s earnestness em- 
barrassed us. We remained silent. 

“Boys, help yourselves. And if you see any- 
thing else you want, help yourselves to that, 
too. Thank God, I’m going to have a title to 
this land before I die.” 

On such occasions the man who surveys the 
public domain knows he has more than a mere 
job with meager pay. He sees a vision of the 
part he and his service have played in bringing 
Americanism to the pioneers who settled the 
West when whole counties were without stone 
corners, scribed bearing trees, or brass-capped 
iron posts. While only a small link in the set- 
tlement of the West, he represents the thought- 
ful supervision of the department of govern- 
ment that offers -free farms, marks their 
boundaries, and gives their titles to the men 
who till the soil. 
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The Giant Cactus 


By Raymond Judge | 











This story was submitted to Boys’ LiFE recent 
Short Story Contest and though it did not win 
the prize was considered worthy of publication. 


OST of the Indian legends we hear and 

read about were told hundreds of years 
ago in the abodes of the Redmen. The Indians 
were not refined, so they had to transmit 
their history by legends which seem absurd 
to some, but are really characteristic and 
beautiful. These authentic stories always 
contain the true spirit of Indian love, the 
battle and the chase. An Indian who re- 
ceived a legend from a lawful source was con- 
sidered very wise and the legend held as 
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sacred. We would possess many more such 
traditions had the. Redman been treated fairly 
by the white people. 

Near the Grand Canyon in Arizona there 
still remain relics of the ancient cliff-dwellers, 
but while most of these abodes have been de- 
stroyed, some are yet as perfect as when con- 
structed. It is supposed that they were often 
used as fortresses by the dwellers, against their 
enemies. The cliff people have disappeared, 
but where, no one knows. A legend of the 
Navajoes says that this unusual race was car- 
ried away by a bad wind, which, of course, is 
not true. 

A West Virginia Scout Commissioner once 
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told the following interesting tradition con- 
cerning these people of the stones. 


MANY centuries ago there lived, in what 

we now call Arizona, a tribe of cliff- 
dwellers, living in holes dug in the rocky wall 
of the canyon. They were, in all, powerful and 
strong men, except one, called NeKumata, 
who was very small and weak. 

This hindrance was a great humiliation to 
him, for he was hardly noticed by his people, 
but he loved them just the same. He prayed 
continually to the Great Spirit or Manito, as 
the Indians called God, to give him strength 
and a large body, but the Great Spirit did not 
seem to hear him, so after he had finished pray- 
ing one day, he became suddenly disgusted 
with the Manito and called for the aid of the 
Evil Spirit, who appeared to him. 

NeKumata was frightened at this terrible 
apparition, but the Evil One calmed his fears. 

‘“*NeKumata is brave,” said the Spirit, ‘‘ but 
he needs a powerful body to live with his brav- 
ery. I shall give this to NeKumata, if he 
promises to give me charge of his body for a 
hort while, some time after I make the trans- 
formation. Now, shall NeKumata consent?” 

NeKumata knew that if he accepted this 
offer he would have a chance to win Winiwis, 
the chief’s pretty daughter, so the foolish Red- 
man promised readily. 

The next morning a huge warrior strode be- 
fore the eyes of the frightened cliff-dwellers. 
He had the face of NeKumata, but the body of 
a giant. He looked down upon the braves who 
had scorned him, as a father would look upon 
his children. 

All the Indian girls fell in love with him, but 
as he only loved Winiwis, he sought her alone. 
Thus NeKumata became her accepted lover. 
| One day they were to meet on a high bank 
that bordered the wide stream near their home. 
NeKumata arrived first and when he heard 
Winiwis making her way through the tangled 
mass of vines, he hid behind a boulder, hoping 
to surprise her. She stood before him—her face 
turned. He reached out to touch her and as he 
did, the Evil Spirit took possession of his body. 
The touch turned to a resounding blow that 
sent his sweetheart headlong down the steep 
bank into the shallow water. 





A MINUTE later a very angry and water- 
soaked young Indian maiden stood before 
the bewildered NeKumata. 

‘The curse of Winiwis be upon you forever, 
faithless Redman!” she exclaimed wrathfully 
and then vanished among the shrubs. 

NeKumata realized how foolish he had been 
to make such a promise to the Evil One, who 
had immediately departed from. him, after 
ruining his love dream. 

He ran swiftly to the dwelling places, drove 
out all his people, including Winiwis and her 
old father, and then tore down and smashed 
the ladders. 

At this moment, the braves who had been 
out hunting came home and bravely drove 
NeKumata from the canyon. He was too 
dejected and sorrowful to resist them. 

For many days he wandered far to the north, 
and when in the great woods, with the soft, 
springy moss beneath his feet, the cliff-dweller 
came to repent of his wrong-doing and deter- 
mined to seek the forgiveness of the tribe. So 
he retraced his foot-steps and after many days 
of traveling he arrived near his former home. 

Suddenly he stopped and hid quickly, as 
a long file of Apaches arose from the shelter of 
the rocks before him, their ugly faces daubed 
with hideous war paint, while they were creep- 
ing silently towards the canyon where his peo- 
ple lived. He followed them until they paused 
and held a council at the entrance to the gorge. 
Approaching in a cautious manner, he at once 
understood their intent—to attack the cliff 
tribe. As the braves passed into the gloomy 
canyon, NeKumata quickly scaled the pre- 
cipitous walls and ran along the edge of the 
cliff. A swift run brought him over the holes 
in the canyon’s side. He threw himself on the 





brink and peered over, waiting for the war-cry 
to come. It did after so long, followed by a 
shower of Apache arrows, two of which pierced 
the breasts of two cliff-dwellers. 

The cave-men’s anger aroused, they returned 
arrows as quickly as the enemy sent them. 
The Apaches outnumbered the dwellers three 
to one, and the watching giant on the bluff saw 
plainly that without help his people surely 
would perish. 

As he lay there he prayed again to the Great 
Spirit and asked him to show NeKumata a way 
to save the tribe. The Manito appeared and 
addressed the warrior: ‘‘Oh, NeKumata, thou 
hast been false and hast recourse to the Evil | 
One, but thou shalt repent by saving thy peo- | 
ple—at the price of thy life. Prove that thou | 
art in earnest by doing so, and thou shalt enter 
the happy hunting grounds,” and then he van- 
ished. 


NE “KUMATA climbed down hastily into 

the midst of the thinning ranks of his | 
tribe. They hailed him now w ith acclamations | 
of joy, as their deliverer. He ordered them to 
pile around him the huge rocks that lay near. 
Then NeKumata suddenly lifted a warrior 
with one hand, a rock in the other, and with 
one mighty heave sent the boulder at the 
Apaches, knocking over five of them as if they 
were sticks. With ease he deposited the brave 
on the top of the canyon wall. 

So he mechanically threw a stone and helped 
a squaw or warrior to safety. After a half-hour 
of grilling work, Winiwis alone remained with 
NeKumata. He calmly lifted her and as he 
raised her high in the air she bent and con- 
tritely kissed his forehead, whispering: ‘‘ Ne- 
Kumata—my brave—my warrior—lI forgive 
you and love you. I willingly resign your brave 
-spirit to the Manito,” and he placed her out | 
of harm’s way on the canyon’s rim. 

NeKumata was bleeding profusely from the 
numerous arrow wounds he had received from 
the Apache war-party. He stood facing a cir- | 
cle of hideously painted Indians, as they slowly | 
advanced upon him. No pen can describe the | 
fiery glitter of his black eyes. They were terri- | 
ble to behold and their burning power was not | 
abated for a second by the flash of the eyelids. | 

Coming closer, the cowardly wretches poured | 
into NeKumata’s body a volley of arrows. He 
slowly elevated a great rock—held it poised | 
for an instant and then smashed it down on the 
Apaches. It wrought instant havoc among 
them, killing many, but nevertheless the brave | 
cliff-dweller sank back—dead. | 

That night, as the exiled stone people made | 
their camp on the moonlit desert, Winiwis 
strolled off, grieving for her dead lover. She 
walked for a while until her attention was sud- 
denly attracted by an object. What was it she 
saw? Some giant form—and as she looked 
closer—yes, it was NeKumata, standing there 
in the desert moonlight, with both arms up- 
raised. In great fear she ran back and told her 
people. 

The next morning they beheld a huge tree, 
which we know as the giant cactus, standing 
sentinel-like, with two of its extremities out- | 
stretched. Jt was sprinkled all over with 
sharp, thorny quills. The cliff-dwellers then | 
added another beautiful legend to their already | 
overflowing collection: They believed the | 
Cactus to be NeKumata and the quills the | 
arrows that were in his body when he died. 
The flower that blooms yearly on the top of this 
great plant they claimed is the kiss Winiwis 
bestowed upon her lover as a sad farewell. She 
visited the Giant Cactus for many, many years, 
never missing one day. 

One night, long after the dwellers had van- 
ished, when the Queen of the Night sailed high, 
a lonely Apache passed near the same Cactus 
that Winiwis believed to be her lover. This 
Indian noticed a slight mound of sand at the 
foot of the-plant. He stirred it with his moc- 
casined foot and there in the soft moonlight lay 
exposed the skeleton of a woman. The Apache 
grunted carelessly and rode on over the glim- 
mering sands. 
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BoB and Harry had 

been invited to dinner 
at Mr. Birwood’s home. 
It was a sort of birthday 
party, their host choosing 
to celebrate his fiftieth 
year by inviting his young friends to be his 
guests, their brightness and youth bringing 
cheer into an otherwise rather dull household. 
Mr. Birwood had been left a lonely man by the 
loss of his wife three years before. 

The well-arranged dinner had been a great 
success and all were in the best of spirits as 
they adjourned to the library where philately 
was to be the subject of the evening. 

“I often wonder just how prices of stamps 
are established,” Bob began, when they were 
gathered around the cloth-topped table. 

“Like prices in general they are based on 
supply and demand,” Mr. Birwood replied. 
“If a million of one variety are printed the 
price will be naturally low. Time passing, the 
million scattered, some destroyed in one way 
or another, perhaps twenty years later even 
such a stamp may have an advance.’ 

“If one used a little care I should think 
stamps would be a good way to invest money,” 
Harry said. 

“Tt has been done but there are many ways 
in which such an investment might not be suc- 
cessful. Not all stamps increase. in value; 
selling at a good price is not always easy; 
stamps are perishable, too. I have always 
looked on philately as a hobby. It has many 
interesting sides and has given me hours of 
pleasure—a relief to turn to when depressed or 
worried. The selling price of my collection 
does not interest me any more than the possi- 
bility of selling . a theater program after I have 
been to a play.” 

Harry made the others laugh when he an- 
nounced, “I wouldn’t sell my collection—not 
unless I could get a better one.” 

“It is interesting to follow the fluctuations 
of some issues. I took the trouble to jot down 

e price changes of a few stamps. The French 
government in 1900 issued a short set varying 
from four to five denominations for the use of 
most of her colonies. The values were usually 
10, 15, 25, and so centimes, the colors of which 
were red, gray, blue, and brown on azure- 
tinted paper, and sometimes a yellow-green 5 
centime. Would you be interested to see the 
figures? 

“T would,” answered Bob. 
of the 25 centime, blue.” 

“Well, the stamps were first listed in the 
1902 catalogue. Let us follow the Mayotte 
set. Who knows where Mayotte is?” 

“T don’t,” Bob replied, “but I’ll bet Harry 
does. He’s a wonder on geography.” 

Harry flushed and hesitated. “I only know 
it’s one of the Comoro Islands and—they’re in 
the Mozambique Channel between Africa and 
Madagascar.” 

a Birwood patted him on the back. 

You deserve the blue ribbon, my boy,” he 
oat “The islands have been in the posses- 
sion of the French since 1841 and are a very 
valuable colony, the imports and exports hav- 
ing a value of over $400,000 yearly. Well, to 
get back to the stamps. When the set of four 
appeared they were priced 4, 6, 9, and 16 cents. 
The 15 centime was the first to move, going to 
25 cents in 1909 and 3ocentsin1g10. By 1911 
they were quoted at 25, 40, 12, and 20 cents. 
1915 found them up to 75, 1.25, 20, and 50 
cents. 1916 prices, = 50, $1.75, 65 and 65 
cents. 1910, $7.00, $8.00, $2.00, and $2.50. 
1920 reached the top with $10. 00, $12.00, $2.50, 
and $3.00. In the last catalogue they were 


“T have a copy 
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Gossip FoR COLLECToRS by OrrinW. Simons 


down a little to $6.00, $10.00, $2.00 and $3.00. 
Compare these prices with the few pennies at 
which they began ‘twenty years before. Quite 
a difference.” 

“By jiminy! I wish I’d been alive back in 
those days,” Harry exclaimed. “I’d have had 
some bargains.” 

Mr. Birwood laughed. “T’ll trade my stamps 
for your years, Harry,” he said. 

“Tf they all went up like that—” Bob began. 

“But they don’t,” Mr. Birwood interrupted. 
“T’'ll cite one case. The Japanese commemora- 
tive set of 1906 consisting of two values, 5 yen 
green, and 10 yen, dark violet. The 1908 cata- 
logue listed them unused at $4.00 and $8.00 
respectively. In 1911 they were quoted used 
at $1.50 and $3.50. 1914 found them down to 
35 and 40 cents; 1910, 15 and 30 cents and 1923 
at 8 and 25 cents and very plentiful in the 
market.” 

“How do you account for that?” asked 
Harry. 

“They must have either remained in circula- 
tion for a long while or been stored away by 
someone. I have plenty of duplicates if you 
need the set.” 

The boys thanked him and he selected well- 
centered copies for them. 

“T should think a collector would have to 
be quite wealthy to buy the higher-priced 
stamps,” Bob said. 

“There are plenty who can afford them. I 
saw a collection of early Ceylon stamps—pages 
of the beautifully engraved Queen’s heads— 
not only perfect single copies but pairs and 
strips.” 

“They’re worth much more in pairs,” Harry 
remarked. 

“And if on the original envelope or cover, 
more still. Mauritius stamps—the early issues 
—are favorites of the advanced collector. The 
price changes are interesting—even the way 
they are listed. Skipping numbers 1 and 2 
which are so rare that the existing copies are all 
known we'll take numbers 3, 4, 5, and 6 which 
are described in the 1898 catalogue as I p, red, 
I p, red (bluish)—meaning the paper, 2 p, blue, 
and 2 p, blue (bluish). They were divided into 
three classifications—early, medium, and late 
impressions and priced accordingly, the late 
being lowest at $12.00, $8.00, $20.00 and 
$20.00. 1900 found them under one listing 
at $7.00, $6.00, $15.00, and $15.00 with this 
footnote: ‘The prices of these stamps vary 
enormously, the earlier impressions being 
worth many times as much as the later ones. 
Our quotations are for good copies of the later 
impressions.’ Till 1919 the single listing and 
footnote were adhered to, the prices advancing 
from time to time. In ro10 the color was 
described as orange, the prices then being 
$10,000, $7.50, $25.00, and $25.00. The 1898 
method was resumed in the 1919 catalogue— 
early, intermediate and worn, the prices, 
$60.00, $100.00, $35.00 and $60.00. One more 
classification is added in 1923—‘earliest’—and 
these copies are quoted at $1,250.00 and 
$2,250.00 with no bluish paper. The color is 
now changed to orange-red for the later print- 
ings and the prices are $100.00, $250.00, 
$45.00, and $75.00. “So you see, boys, that 
while the man of wealth may spend a fortune 
on the hobby there are plenty of stamps at a 
penny or two for the beginners whose purses 
are not so well filled to be interested in, and 
after all a stamp is a stamp. The worn Mauri- 
tius is not much to look at and quite a nice 
collection could be bought for the aggregate 
cost of the four varieties; many much better- 
looking stamps, surely—though T like the en- 
gravings of the early British issues.” 
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ALSO MANY STYLES AT 





snore Bas Fag PRICES 


‘They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for the 
price. The quality is unsurpassed. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fash- 
ion centers of America. The wide range in 
kinds, styles and prices provides suit- 
able shoes for every occasion, busi- 
ness, travel and motoring. Shoes of 
equal quality cannot be bought else- 
where at anywhere near our prices. 


Why pay high prices for shoes? 


LL. DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SE od 
$500 & $600" 


W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES ARE ACTUALLY DEMANDED 
_ YEAR AFTER YEAR BY MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY 
OTHER SHOES IN THE WORLD 








Try “2 
W. L. Douglas $8.00 shoes, the shoes that hold their shape. 
If you had your shoes made to order you couldn’t get more 
perfect shoes; they are exceptionally good value. Frankly, is it 
not worth while in these days of high cost of living for you to 
save money on your footwear when the opportunity offers? 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and portrait have 
stood for a high standard of quality and dependable value. 
For economy and satisfactory service, wear shoes that bear 
this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 


Look for W. L. Douglas name and the re- 
tail price stamped on the sole. Refuse 





substitutes, 

THE STAMPED PRICE IF 

f IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 


NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY. WRITE 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALO HOW W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
TO ORDER SHOES BY MAIL: POSTAGE FREE. 138 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 





4 UNREASONABLE PROFITS . # 
shoes, write 
quick turn-over 








ESTABLISHED 1876 


TO ee TS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. Douglas 
—— for exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, 

















BOYS! ? Don’t Miss This! Over $5.00 Actual 

Catalogue Value for 15c 
112 different from Latvia, Ukrainia, Cuba and Venezuela, high 
values, air mail, charity, special delivery stamps, etc., some cat. 
up to 50ceach, (quaranteed originals, mostly unused. To introduce 
our famous ‘*Peak Quality’ approval sheets we will send THIS 
SPECIAL PACKET AND LARGE PRICE LIST Tu AP- 
PROVA! APPLICANTS FOR ONLY lic. 


= Peak Stamp Co. Pe. Colo. 
NYASSA GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarcestamps, 
FIUME TRIANGLE, 
large $1.00 U. S. etc., All Only 9c. 
to introduce approvals 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. vil Mo. 
STAM 50 all different. Africa, Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Corton, 
Java, ete, and °10c 
1000 finely mixed, 40c; 50 Gaaust. as 35 5e ;10¢ 
hinges, 10c. Agentswanted. 50 per cent. List Free 


buy stamps. C. Stegman, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., 
St. Lovis Mo 


ARMENI A*® rag .~ unused set of three 


hese “Scraps of paper 
prove that the naman Turk has passed on and out— 
that Armenia is not—the land of misery.”” Wonderful 
Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD, Box 3, Concord, N. H. 


STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Et Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp ‘Album, over 500 illustrations, 
My =e 4 — er names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
Cc, ° A. BULLARD 4 CO., 
1926 world catalog of stamps, 446 Tremont St. Dept. 'A9, 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass 


00 Used Foreign Stamps, 
Stamps Free itunerent, tree to all send: 
ing for cur approval sheets. Postage 2¢. Mention this 
paper. Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at ‘<c 
each and 1500 stamps at - “= If p ble, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy 
QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, OHIO 


l0 0 DIFFERENT. NEW EUROPE FREE 
To approval applicants of our 
ow, Net pp 


ding 2c for return pos 
H. H. ANVELINK & & CO., 2410 Pravie St St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
0; 500 65c; 


PACKETS OF MERIT 1000 all diff. stamps $r. 

200 18c; 100 8c; 50 diff. French Col- 
onies 25¢; 50 Port. Colonies 25c; 50 British Colonies 20c; 
100 Hungary 15c; 200 Hungary 45c; 30 Greece 23c; 300 
New Europe 48c; Set of 12 picture stamps free to approval 


Yon ras ate sending 2¢ 
CHANGE, Yonkers, N.Y. 
18 varieties of ,Peautiul_French Colony stamps, 





























showing strange ——_ People, 
animals, ete. for 10 cents when asking f petty 
cents. 


Selection, or 100 varieties French Colonies for 5 
DGAR STAMP COMP. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


310 Joliet Ave. 
Send for my 50% from catalog approvals. 
BOYS 00 diff. foreign. or 500 hinges and per- 
at ppuge free. Reference please 
. 4 4 membership O. K. nclose 2c postage. Write 
as CHAS. E. FORDHAM 
366 LIVINGSTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








ig WAS sometime back in the year 1917 

that I first heard about Boys’ Lire. Mr. 
Mathiews, our Commissioner then, related 
a story of two scouts who were camping to- 
gether and how his companion attended to the 
wound which was made by the bite of a rattle- 
snake on the arm. He also told us how we 
could get in touch with the scouts far away 
from Hawaii by reading the Boys’ Lire every 
month. 

: This interested me very much, for I was very 
anxious to learn what other scouts were doing, 
especially the scouts of the United States. 


1923 


When I reached home I wrote a letter. to 
the National Headquarters for a year’s sub- 
scription to Boys’ Lire. I took my savings, 
which I earned by selling the vegetables from 
my garden, together with the letter and went 
down to the post-office and made my money- 
order. 

The Boys’ Lire is the “Greatest”’ magazine 
in the world for boys. I could and would 
proudly say it because it has done me a great 
deal of good. And if it does a great deal of 

good to some one it “Will” do the same to 
All.” I could prove it by the records I 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set used and unused French Colonies. Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native eee, Law ete. Big Price 
List of 1,000 genuine sta rattan gains and copy of the 


“Empire Stamp oon oe all for 2c pos 
Empire Stamp Co., 343 Lippincott ges Ter oronto, Canada 





Ave. 
CiVEN—JS5 yey,” 








[No advertisements : for this column are accepted unless 
they meet the approval of {an expert. Kindly report 
any unsatisfactory service.} 

I send selec- 


7 0 % DISCOUNT tions of de- 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 

discount from standard catalogue prices, 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna. 








158 Genuine Foreign Stamps— Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and In- 10 

Goi og Guatemala, China, etc. C 

Approval Sheets 50 to 

AGENTS WANTED. Big 72-p. 
le Buy Stamps. Established 29 years. 

Senomman Stamp Co., Dept, 78, St, Louis, Mo, 


MPS 10¢ 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
and price-list to those asking for our 50% discount ap- 


($3.75 Catalog Value) 
proval sheet, Fine Hinges, 10c per 1000, postpaid. 
K. C. STAMP CO., Dept. 2, 838 Lee Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Only 
per cent, 
Lists Free. 














$4.79 CATALOG VALUE FOR 10c 
To introduce Midwest fine 50% approvals we offer 
Venezuela set fine unused 7 “= cat. $2.79. 2 Haitian 
stamps unused scarce cat. $2.00, and bargain price list 
all for 10c. New National Album (U. S. only—fully 
ius. ), $5.00, plus forwarding charges.. Midwest Stamp 
., Dept. B , 720 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 





Foreign Stamps 


A Fine Packet of ign Stamps from all over the 
world with big bargain list of 2c postage 


Station E. Gray Stamp Co. 


BOYS! BIG VALUE FOR A DIME 


100 foreign stamps, also set 10 different unused WHITE 
RUSSIA, pkg. hinges, perforation gauge and handy stamp 
wallet. ‘All for roc.’ To 1c. approval applicants only. 
Enclose references. 

‘exas. 


BOYS, HERE IS A DANDY 


200 all different foreign stamps from all parts of the 
world catalog over $3.00, perforation gauge, 250 
hinges all for 10 cents to approval applicants only 


H. W. Myers & Co., 1018 Florida St. Richmond, Cal. 


Toronto, Canada 





Southwestern Stamp Co., Dallas, 








70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 

70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 

and our pamphlet, which tells og: “How to make your collection 

of user ee = only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
een City Stamp in Company, 

604 Race St., Cincinnati, O. 


~ The 1924 Gilbert Year 
Book is a Wonder 


‘THE greatest 10c worth you ever 

saw. Chock full of dandy arti- 
cles and pictures. Fifteen fascinat- 
ing chemical experiments. Useful 
articles any boy can make with a 
few tools. Story of the world’s great 
engineering feats. How to build an 
electric car that will go. Young 
people who are making sports his- 
tory. Mysterious card tricks. The 
story of Gilbert Toys. Complete 
catalogue of Gilbert Toys and 
Radio Apparatus. Every boy in 
America wants this book. Send 
for your copy today. 


THE A.C, GILBERT CO. 


Room 3 








201 Blatchley — 
Ln New Haven, 
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“The Lost Pagoda” 
By Lieut. Warren H. Miller 


India—land of magic and of mystery, 
of jungles and forgotten buried cities, 
of ferocious animals and cannibals, of 
terror and beauty—what a country for 
exploration and adventure! 


It was to Burma, in India, that 
Dwight Kershaw and Nicky Dale, two 
American youths, went on a scientific 
expedition with Mr. Baldwin, curator 
of a great museum. Fighting desper- 
ately for their lives against cannibals, 
frequently encountering infuriated 
jungle beasts, their searches through 
the wilds and wastes of Burma brought 
many strange discoveries and hair-rais- 
ing adventures. Read this thriller, 
“The Lost Pagoda,” starting in the 
September issue of 


“The htest, 
or Boys is All the World’ 


And then, if you want a good laugh, 
turn to “Jibby Jones and the Bolshevik 
Band,” by Ellis Parker Butler. You 
know Jibby—no matter what queer 
idea he gets, he always makes a go of 
it. This time he’s got a band, and be- 
fore he’s through he has everybody in 
the state sitting up and taking notice. 


Count on Jibby Jones for action and | 


fun. 


| 
Marooned on a crumbling, deserted 


lighthouse, surrounded by water— 
that’s one of the exciting adventures 
of the two boys in Charles Tenney 
Jackson’s story, “The Last Light.” 
What an experience you'll live through 
with them! 


Football’s not so far off, now, and 
when it comes you’ll want to be ready 
with all the inside dope. You'll find 
it in a cracking good article, “If You 
Watch Football, Or Play,” by H. G. 
Salsinger, the noted football authority. 


It’s just as interesting to fans as to | 


players, too. 


Then there’s the final installment of 
“Medicine Gold’; a new and thrilling 
battle in the “Knight of Ascalon” 
story; and more adventures of Stephen 
Claghorn, in “Privateers of ’76.” Also 
special radio articles, with all the 
newest information. 


The September issue of THE 
AMERICAN Boy is a whiz. Be sure to 
get it. 

$2.00 a year by mail. 20 cents a copy at 


news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order with your news-dealer. 


” The Biggest, Brightest Best Magazine 
for Bays in All the World” 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 700 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find $2.00, for which send Tue 
AMERICAN Boy for one year 
current issue, t 
Name 


Address 


, beginning With the 


" | Raritan line leaped forward. 


| made in the previous years. In 1921 I joined 
| the Troop 1 of Pnunene and in less than a year 
I became a First Class Scout. And when the 
year was up I had already earned (1) merit 
badge. But in the year 1922 I gained (16) merit 
| badges. This year I have so far gained only (4) 
merit badges. I now at present have a total of 
| (21) merit badges which enables me to be the 
most highly ranked Scout in Maui. [ have only 
two more merit badges to be an “ Eagle Scout.” 
| All this success is due to the aid I received from 
| the Boys’ Lire by reading it monthly. 

When I tried to ask some boys to subscribe 
| for a year’ssubscription to Boys’ Lire I heard 
them say that they couldn’t afford to pay 
($2) two dollars, but it seems most strange 
that they can afford to go to a moving picture 
show. What you get out of a moving picture 
| show is just enjoying yourself. But you could 
| get a real enjoyment by reading a Boys’ Lire 
| magazine. Therefore,everybody should try to 
| subscribe to the Boys’ Lire. The money which 
| you subscribed fora Boys’ Lire is well invested 

and there couldn’t be anything better for such 
a small sum of money. You would get your 
benefit of it sooner or later just as you would get 
from your investment. The only difference is 
that one is money value while the other is the 
knowledge you obtain for your money. 


Boys’ Lire can accomplish more, in 
influence in building citizenship, that any other 
magazine I have read or seen. 





Tamatsu Tells How—Read It Again! 

Do you read the WHY I SUBSCRIBED 
CONTEST letters as they regularly appear 
in Boy’s Lire? 

If not, you are missing a chance to hear from 
such interesting fellows as the Hawaiian Scout, 
Tamatsu Omoto, whose prize winning letter 
ends at the top of these columns. 

A number of the contest letters have been 
written by eagle scouts and have given valuable 


hints to help others travel the same good trail. 
Other letters have come from boys who were 
not scouts, but they, too, have had interesting | 


and valuable stories to tell. 


We are sure these boys would say that while | 


they were glad to win the $5.00 cash prize for 


the prize winning letter, the greatest satisfac- | 
tion they got was ; the know ledge that in writing | 


the letter they had done a good turn for thou 
sands of readers of Boy's Lire. 

Get in! If you have tried before without 
winning, try again! If you have never tried, 
get your pen now! 

See Page 52 for contest rules. 








Class 


Concluded from page 6 








Gallagher made it in a single rush. 

Touchdown! 

Raritan 6, Lavelette o. 

And the game just begun. 

But they missed the goal, the ball hitting the 
crossbar and bounding back. An inch differ- 
ence would have meant an additional point. 

“Hard luck!”’ Reynolds said. *“Let’s go!” 

Lavelette elected to receive again. On the 
first down they punted beyond the center of the 
field. Raritan took up its march. 

Fighting desperately, the home team braced. 

| The gains grew shorter. 
“Kick!” Reynolds ordered. 


| ROBERTS sent a booming punt out of 
bounds on the eight-vard line. There was 

nothing for Lavelette to do but return the punt. 
\s it dropped into Baxter's waiting arms, he 
was off like a shot. A body hurtled at him, 
striking him below the knees. For a moment 
he lay where he had fallen. 

‘Time out!” 

The team gathered round him. 

* Hurt?” 

“ No.” 

He scrambled grimly to his feet. 

‘Signals!”’ 

But there was no more scoring during the 
first half. In the last three minutes, they 
worked the ball to Lavelette’s four-yard line, 


but the whistle robbed them of the touch- 
down. Frowning, they trotted into the field 
| house. 


‘Two more touchdowns in the next half,” 
Handford said. 

The score, they figured, would be about 

twenty to nothing. And Pittsfield had made 
| only seven points! The championship, appar- 
ently, lay in the hollow of their hand. 

The will to win was theirs, and the strength 
to achieve. 

For ten minutes during the third quarter 
they battled at the home team’s goal. Once, 
they failed to reach the last white line by 
inches; again, an offside play robbed them of 
precious yardage. 

Undismayed, they continued the battle. 
The beginning of the last quarter found them in 
the center of the field, with the ball in their 
possession, 
| Baxter called for a plunge, 


Goodman through 


guard. Head down, the sub fullback charged 
forward. There was a sharp clash of padded 


the ball shot sideways, 
arms of Lavelette 


bodies; unaccountably, 
fell into the muscled 
| halfback. 

Whirling, he dashed ahead, straight for the 
| Raritan goal, not a player within ten feet of 
|him. The north stands rose to a man and 

yelled, joyfully, incoherently. 

In grim desperation, Schoonhoven took up 
the chase. Foot by foot he gained, but the 
| goal was near. On the five-yard line, he dove, 
| his grasping fingers gripping ee runner’s heel. 
| The man with the ball stumbled, fell forward— 

| over the line. 

| “Touchdown!’’ 

| They lined up again before the uprights, 
| while the din of the stands died away into 
pregnant silence. At the moment of play, the 
The Lavelette 
The 


| fullback bent down, kicking quickly. 


rising ball struck Bull Robins’ outstret_hed 
hand, slid off at an angle and bounded crazily 
over the crossbar. 

Goal!”’ 


Lavelette 7, Raritan 6. 

Jack Goodman wept openly. 

“Brace up!’’ Reynolds told him harshly. 
‘The game’s young yet.” 

“What are you going to do?” 
asked. 

“We'll receive.” 

Reynolds called the team together. 
grouped around him, heads lowered. 

“A team that won’t be beaten can’t be 
beaten,” he said. ‘*We’re taking the ball now 
down the field—for a touchdown!” 

On the kickoff, Gallagher made thirty yards. 

** Six-eighteen-eleven!”’ 

Schoonhoven around left end! He swept 
clear, dodged a threatening tackler, straight- 
armed another, his legs working like pistons, 
his eyes shining. 

Ihe stands shrieked. 

The Lavelette quarterback crouched, wait- 
ing. Schoonhoven charged straight at him, 
bowled him over as if he had been an inanimate 
tackling dummy, and kept on toward the goal. 

‘Touchdown! Touchdown!” 

The sound of a horn, sharp, commanding, 
struck through the din of cheering. Schoon 
hoven reached the goalposts, planting the ball 
between them. The field judge rushed out 
upon the field. 

** Number 
“ Penalty!” 

Nodding, the fat referee 

“ Bring the ball back.” 

Plug Reynolds saw red. 

“Robbery!” some one rasped. 

But the ball came back. 

Handford, on the sidelines, stamped up and 
down in impotent anger. But he made no 
protest. 

‘* Number fourteen is Goodman,” he said to 
Mike Benson. “ He might have held; he hasn’t 
the class of the others.” 

**How much time have we got?” 

“Eight minutes!” 

The teams lined up again. Gallagher, fight- 
ing mad, made six yards through guard. 
Schoonhoven rode another six on the shoulders 
of Bull Robins. 

*Let’s go!” 

“All the way now!”’ 

* Signals!” 


THE "Y were battling against time and mis- 

fortune. Lavelette, 
down to her credit, was in the lead. The 
tan team might have cracked; but instead, 
they fought harder. 

Gallagher plunged through tackle for an- 
other first down. Forty yards away, the goal- 
posts beckoned. 

Baxter, considering, 


the referee 


They 


fourteen, holding!” he said. 


raised his hand. 


called for a forwatd 
pass. Schoonhoven drop . back, tossed the 
ball high and far. It nestled into Jim Roberts’ 
waiting arms. The Raritan end wheeled and 
started his journey to the goal. 

Slightly to the left, a Lavelette player 


dashed toward him, but he had no chance. 
The fat referee, unexpectedly in the path, 
The Lavelette 


attempted to dodge, slipped. 
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end crashed into him, and they went 
together. Roberts continued to the line, and 
grounded the ball. 

The official, crestfallen, climbed to his feet. 
Groping for his whistle, he found it, and blew 
shrilly. The flashing-eyed Plug Reynolds con- 
fronted him. 

“That tackler didn’t have a chance in the 
world.” 

But the referee shook his head, slowly, 
decisively. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “but it was interfer- 
ence. And the ball comes back.” 

Reynolds protested futilely. Two touch- 
downs, and both taken from them! But there 
was nothing he could do—nothing except fight. 

Again, from the forty-yard line, they started 
their march. Time sped along; the goalposts 
drew nearer. Schoonhoven threw a short pass 
to Roberts, who caught it, bringing the ball to 
within six feet of victory. 

Another rush! One more! 
stop them. 

They set themselves for the final plunge. 
The stands exhorted them. 

‘*Touchdown! Touchdown! 
touchdown!” 

The wide-eyed Baxter snapped out his sig- 
nals: 

‘* Six-four-twenty-three!” 

The whistle blew. 

They straightened up apprehensively. 

“Not time up! It isn’t that, is it?” 

The referee nodded. 

‘**Time!” 

On the scoreboard at the end of the field 
blazed the figures: 

‘‘Lavelette 7, Raritan 6.” 

One of the Lavelette players leaped high in 
the air, and danced joyfully. The crowds 
surged upon the scarred gridiron. Heads 
uncovered, the Raritan rooters stood up: 


“‘ Rah, rah, rah, 
Bow, wow, wow, 
Raritan! 
Team, team, TEAM!” 


But the team had lost. The great team, the 
unbeatable team, the champions, had been 
beaten. 

Slowly, but with heads up, they walked to 
the locker room. 


Nothing could 


We want a 


N Monday afternoon, a blanket of gloom 
enveloped the field house. Tragedy 
stalked naked in their midst. 

The championship was gone. Twice they 
had made touchdowns and had been called 
back, the second time through no fault of their 
own. Twice, the time-keeper’s shrill whistle 
had robbed them of victory. Their goal after 
touchdown had struck the crossbar; in the 
third quarter they had missed first down by 
inches, on the one foot line. But no matter 
what the circumstances, the fact remained 
that they had been beaten. 

Fate, having played them a scurvy trick, 
now tossed them aside contemptuously 

Jack Goodman, his chin cupped in his hands, 
regarded his teammates with lifeless eyes. 

“Tt was my fault,” he said. “I lost the 
game.” 

Handford’s eyes narrowed at that. 

“On this team,” he told them, ‘‘no one is 
ever responsible for defeat. The team loses, 
the college loses, but never one man. That is 
the meaning of team play.” 

“Monk will be back against Pittsfield,” 
Roberts said. 


“ y es.” 

3ut it didn’t matter. The championship 
had gone. 

Lacking the vital spark, they went through 
the motions of practice. 

Handford, watching from the sidelines, made 
no comment. He had said little since the day 
of tragedy. There was very little to be said. 

Mike Benson, newspaper in hand, ap- 
proached the coach. 

“Have you seen what the Times says?” he 
asked. 

“No, let’s look at it.” 

Handford read: 

“Raritan, a great team, one of the greatest 
we have ever seen, was’ beaten on Saturday, 
not by Lavelette, but by luck and an awkward 
official. Nevertheless, it ceases now to be a 
great team. Its heart is gone. Scarred by 
defeat, it can never rise to the heights which it 
once attained.” 

‘“‘Humph!” Handford grunted. 

He read on: 

“Tts players, we understand, are young, 
averaging something over twenty-one years. 
They expected victory, were rightfully con- 
fident of the Eastern championship. Un- 
accountably, defeat was meted out to them. 
No matter what they do against Pittsfield, the 
championship is lost. 

“Youth is not inclined to take defeat philo- 
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sophically. They bend under it, and crack 
wide open. That is what we must look for in 
this Raritan team. They’ve cracked, they’ve 
broken. Pittsfield will win by four touch- 
downs.” ? 

Handford handed the paper back to the 
trainer. 

“Good dope,” he said quietly. “But the 
writer didn’t take one thing into account.” 

““What’s that?” 

‘Class,’ Handford said. 

Benson looked up at him curiously, not | 
understanding. 

“What do you mean by class?” he asked. 

“Tt’s hard to put your finger on it.” Hand- 
ford’s clear eyes regarded the team at the far 
end of the field. They worked mechanically, 
in sombre silence. But Bull Robins’ square 
jaw was a block of granite, and Plug Reynolds’ 
arms like cords of banded steel. 

“Class,’”? Handford said, “is the ability to 
take a hard wallop on the jaw and get up 
again—not to take another wallop, but to 
give one.” 

Benson shook his head helplessly. 

“Tt’s beyond me.” 

“Class,” Handford said again, “is that inde- 
finable something which makes a man stand 
out from his fellows. See Bull Robins out 
there?” 

pal? 

“Class! 

“Ves: 

“Class—I hope.” Handford turned away. 
“We'll know on Saturday.” 

Benson looked after him wonderingly. 
Handford was the apple of his eye, but there 
were some things that he could not quite 
understand. 

“Handy,” Benson remarked to no one in 
particular, ‘“‘is a blamed good coach. But that 
about lets him out.” 


See that team?” 


HEY had expected forty thousand people 

at the Polo Grounds on Saturday. Now, 
with Raritan beaten, they. were doubtful. 
But the tickets sold well. 

“The people are coming to see Pittsfield 
play,” the management explained. ‘‘They’ll 
want to say afterwards that they saw the 
champions in action.” 

Plug Reynolds stiffened at that. The poig- 
nant pain of defeat had gone, to be replaced 
only by a dull ache—and emptiness. But Rey- 
nolds’ fighting spirit was intact. 

“Right!” he said grimly. ‘“ We'll show them 
the champions in action.” 

The team had read the newspapers, of course, 
knew they: had been branded as “cracked.” 
At first, it hadn’t mattered much; now, two 
days before the game, they began to resent it. 

Handford watched them narrowly. With 
Gillmore back, their possibilities were un- 
limited. Physically, they were beyond defeat. 
No one knew that better than their coach; 
they were his dream of a lifetime—a perfect 
team. 

But their hearts? That was it. Did they 
have the heart to go forward? Or didn’t they? 

Handford continued to watch. Saturday 
meant infinitely more to him than a mere 
football victory or defeat. If they won, it 
meant that he had moulded eleven boys into 
the stature of manhood. If they lost, he had 
failed. 

What was a football game compared to that? 

He knew, though, that the issue lay with 
them alone. He had done his best, had, taught 
them the game. There was nothing else now 
but to wait. 

He was pleased when, on Thursday, the 
college marched in a body to the field and 
cheered the team. On Friday evening, at the 
mass meeting, he made a brief speech. 

“Undaunted,” he said, “we go into the 
fight. With the college behind us, we will do 
our best. And our best, I think, is good enough 
to win.” 

They cheered him to the echo, rejoicing in 
his prophecy. To a man, they followed the 
team to New York on Saturday; and when the 
varsity trotted upon the field, the college stood 
up and cheered again. 

Handford, his face grim, waited. 


"THIRTY-FIVE thousand people crowded 
into the massive horse-shoe of the stands. 
The vast majority of them had come to see 
the Pittsfield team in action, to view, first hand, 
the potential champions of the East. They 
expected a walk-over, for Raritan had cracked, 
had lost its morale. 

On the north side of the field, the Pittsfield 
rooters, one thousand strong, cheered thunder- 
ously in the joyful certainty of victory. Their 
band blared forth, triumphant. 

From across the field, the Raritan section 
answered defiantly. They had a larger band, 
greater numbers. Nevertheless, defiance was 
the keynote of their cheers. 
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On the shadowed gridiron, the two captains 
met. A coin flipped. 

‘“‘Heads!”’ Reynolds called. 

“You win,” the referee told him. 

A good omen! 

“We'll receive.” 

There was no wind, and Pittsfield elected to 
defend the east goal. The music of the rival 
bands died away as the teams took the field. 
As the whistle blew, the ball soared gracefully 
into the waiting arms of Monk Gillmore, back 
in the game again. 

Head lowered, Gillmore charged forward. 
Two thousand pounds of brawn surrounded 
him, pounded beside him in a shifting mass. 
The “Scarlet Scourage” swept into action; 
the stands roared, while hurtling bodies, clash- 
ing, fell in struggling heaps upon the ground. 
On the forty-yard line, Pittsfield stopped them. 

On the forty-yard line! 

“Signals!” 

Baxter’s harsh voice grated upon straining 
ears. Gillmore plunged forward; a Pittsfield 
lineman dived over Fat Mason and threw him 
for a loss. Reynolds, angry-eyed, confronted 
the towering bulk of his teammate. 

““What’re you doing, playing ping-pong? 
Heads up!” 

“Signals!’’ Baxter called. 

But they could not gain. The watching 
Handford felt something snap within him. 
The grim spectre of defeat leered at him. But 
it was not of football he was thinking. 

A thousand Pittsfield voices rose in lusty 
cheer. Raritan punted. 

Benson, the coach’s satellite, snorted. 

“Cracked wide open!” 

Handford made no comment. 

But against the mechanical perfection of 
Raritan’s defense, Pittsfield was helpless. 

“Looks like a scoreless game,’ Benson 
ventured. “The team that breaks first, 
wins.” 

Near the end of the second quarter, the 
break came. Raritan, on the fifty yard line, 
called for a forward pass. Roberts, reaching 
high, touched his fingers to Schoonhoven’s 
skillful toss. At the moment of contact, the 
Pittsfield fullback crashed into him like a 
thunderbolt. A thousand dancing lights 
whirled before his eyes before he lost conscious- 
ness in encompassing darkness. 

“ Ball!’ Reynolds snapped. 

The pigskin bounded sidewise. Robins, 
diving for it, struck it with open hand, knock- 
ing it fairly into the waiting arms of a Pittsfield 
ond. With a clear field before him, the man 
with the ball sprinted for the distant goalposts, 
beyond possibility of pursuit. 

Six points for Pittsfield! 

“Time out!’’ Reynolds rasped. 

Roberts lay motionless 


He had coached other teams, winning teams, 
which had wept in the face of defeat. 

But they had lacked class. These men be- 
fore him had it. He was sure of that now. 

He recognized the need of words; not mean- 
ingless exhortations, but words of grave im- 
port. Groping for apt expression, he began 
to speak: 

““Even a dub can take a beating; it takes 
a real man to give one.” The familiar words 
struck, somehow, an answering spark. The 
team shifted; cleated shoes scraped the floor. 
“The will to win is the prime requisite of any 
victory; without it, we are powerless. During 
the past two weeks we have been the victims 
of circumstance; but each of us is master of 
his soul. 

‘““We are to-day, meeting a great team, a 
team of veterans. Only a greater team can 
beat them. But that greater team is here to- 
day, if only you can realize your greatness. 
Defeat is something to be borne with whatever 
philosophy we can muster; but defeat, when 
we have not done our best, merits nothing but 
shame. 

“We have within us the potentiality of 
victory. Why deny ourselves the glory of it? 
We have before us the faith of our college. 
Why prove ourselves false to the trust?” 

The coach paused, his gray eyes gleaming. 

“Fight!” he finished. “Fight for the vic- 
tory and for all that victory stands for. Three 
yards we must have, come what may; we will 
not be denied!” 

Plug Reynolds stood up. 

“We will not be denied!” he repeated softly. 

They climbed to their feet, all weariness 
gone. 

The second half began. 


The team talked. 
“Let’s go!” 

“In the game, men!” 

At left end, Jim Roberts, recovered, loomed 
over them. He dug his knees into the ground, 
shifted closer to Reynolds and jabbed a 
gnarled fist into the captain’s ribs. Reynolds, 
grim-lipped, pressed against Al Newton and 
jabbed him with an elbow. Mason gripped 
ee fingers around the ball and crouched 
ow. 

The team was working again, working. The 
scoreboard at the end of the field flared at them 
like a flaming challenge. Monk Gillmore 
charged straight through the center of the line. 
Robins opened a hole large enough for a truck 
to pass through. The whistle blew. 

“First down!” 

On their own forty-yard line! 
to go! 

Some one laughed exultantly. 


Sixty yards 


Pittsfield 


braced. Gallagher slipped outside of tackle 
for a six-yard gain. 

“Let’s go!” 

“Speed!” 

By sheer power, they forced their way 
forward. There was no stopping them. Two, 
three, five yards at a time, they advanced 
irresistibly. Pittsfield called for time out. 

The team chafed at the delay. There was 
no need for words. Action they wanted, and 
more action. They had found themselves. 

They stood together, heads lowered. 

“Not one touchdown, but two of them, five 
of them,” Plug Reynolds rasped. 

Schoonhoven stuttered. 

“Gimme the ball!” 

They gave it to him on the next play, and he 
gained ten yards. The goalposts loomed nearer. 

In a dying effort, Pittsfield held Gallagher 
for no gain. They crouched low again, mus- 
cles like steel. Handford’s words came back 
to them: 

“____ come what may; we will not be 
denied!” 

The will to win! The faith of their college! 
The glory of victory! 

Oh, the glory of it! 
they crashed forward. 

“First down!” 

The linesmen shifted. The stands shrieked. 
A cheer sounded from the Raritan section, 
clear, decisive: 


Sensing a touchdown, 


“Rah, rah, rah! 
Team, team, TEAM!” 


The team was going. Reynolds stood up and 
clapped his hands sharply. ‘The Pittstield 
stands pleaded: 

“Hold that line! Hold that line!” 

Baxter raised his hand for silence, and the 
cheering subsided. 

‘‘ Fourteen-six-twenty-one!”’ 

Schoonhoven through Robins! The lines 
clashed, and the Pittsfield guard reared back. 

Four yards! 

Time sped along, but the game was young. 
A Pittsfield substitute dashed across the field: 

‘Conover for Shaefer!”’ 

“At him, Bull!” 

The fresh player met Robins’ charge with 
arms. Gillmore ploughed over him. He 
crawled to his feet, wondering. Ten yards 
away, the uprights were clearly outlined against 
the blue of the sky. 

Ten yards! 

A whistle pierced the din. 

“*End of the third quarter!” 

Mike Benson appeared with sponge and pail. 
An official hovered near. 


The team stood up. Cool water trickled 
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from their faces, seeped beneath their jerseys. 
But they were impatient of delay. Un- 
wearied, they trotted to new position. The 
whistle blew again. 

“Signals!” 

Ten yards! Gillmore made five of them ona 
plunge through guard. 

The North stands chanted: 


‘Fight, Piltsfield, fight! 
Fight, Pittsfield, fight!” 


The teams crouched. On the next play, 
Schoonhoven leaped a huddled mass of line- 
men and made four yards. Three feet away 
lay the last white line. 

The whistle blew. 

‘Time out for Pittsfield!” 

The rival team conferred. 

“Hold that line!” 

““We’ve got to stop them!” 

Grim-faced, they set themselves for a final 
stand. 

Baxter called his signals. At the snap of the 
ball, Bull Robins charged, turning his man aside. 

“We will not be denied,” he said clearly. 

Gillmore plunged through, tumbling in a 
heap five yards beyond the goalposts. 

“Touchdown!” 

On the scoreboard down the field, the figures 
changed. 

“Pittsfield 6, Raritan 6.” 

But there was work still to be done. 
did not want a tie, they wanted victory. 

The teams lined up. 

“Signals!” Baxter called. 

Handford, on the sidelines, waited impas- 
sively. 

“Here,” he said to the inevitable Benson, 
“tis where class will tell.” 

Schoonhoven dropped back in kick forma- 
tion. The Pittsfield team drew close: 

“Block it!” their captain urged. 

The secondary defense took position directly 
behind the line. Schoonhoven waited quietly. 
On one end, Jim Roberts crouched. 

As the ball was snapped, the forwards 
clashed. Roberts leaped ahead, stood un- 
guarded, his hands outstretched. With a 
quick flip of his wrist, Schoonhoven tossed the 
ball forward. Roberts, gripping it, touched it 
to the ground. 

A forward pass where a kick had been 
expected! 

A point for Raritan! And victory! 

After a moment of stunned silence, the 
stands roared their tribute. 

Handford, pacing before the bench, smiled. 

“Class!” he said. 


They 


The room smelled of liniment, and alcohol, 
sweat-sodden clothes, and 
the vapor of heated bodies! 





upon the turf. : 

Mike Benson, trotting 
across the field, sobbed 
incoherently; something 
about an All-American end 
and all over now but the 
shouting. Wide-eyed, he 
squeezed a dripping sponge 
into Roberts’ white face. 

“Carry him off, you 
men!” 

His face expressionless, 
Handford awaited them. 
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corner of the locker room, 
his arms folded. Before 
him, the team! His team! 
Men he had taught the 
game, had developed from 
raw material into finished | 
players! They sat stolidiy 
on long wooden benches, 
saying nothing. Handford, | 
noting grimly that not a 
man among them sobbed, 
was conscious of grim relief. 
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On the cleat-torn field, the 
Raritan rooters were march- 
ing jubilantly. The score- 
board disclosed new figures: 

“Raritan 14, Pittsfield 6.” 

In_ the _locker-room: 
Handford cleared his throat, 

““Men,” he said, and they 
stopped their chatter to 
listen, “for twenty years I 
have coached football teams, 
but never a team like this. 
[ have coached teams which 


“ have gone through the sea- 

23 son without defeat and have 
been acclaimed champions. 

. 24 “To us now, the cham- 
ard 26 pionship is a matter of de- 
bate. We have been beaten, 

28 and our slate is not clean. 


We have been beaten, but 
we have taken our medicine 


lins 32 without whining. Out of the 
gray ashes of defeat, we have 
33 risen, fight-scarred to vic- 
34 tory. We have been down, 
an but we have not stayed 
down. That is the test of 
37 manhood. That is the proof 
39 of class. 

a “In all humility, I doff 
a my hat to you—to eleven 
50 men who fought the good 
51 fight and won something 

~ greater than victory.” 
He paused, his face shin- 
ea ing; and in the brief silence 


which ensued, a cheer 
sounded faintly from the 
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sage 


emptying field. 
“ Rah, rah, rah! 


Rah-rah-rah! 
Team, team, TEAM!” 


But only the clear-eyed 
coach knew how great the 
team really was. 
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According to Scout Lucian Plumley of Ebenezer, N. Y., who wins the contest this 
month S-I-G-M-U-N-D E-I-S-N-E-R_ spells a 
signal success in the manufacture of official Boy Scout uniforms, 
unequalled for both neatness and durability, the two 
outstanding qualities of a perfect uniform. 


. The 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM 


as made by EISNER fills all the requirements, 


and the prepared scout fills the uniform. 
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= this, start your advertisement or your SCOUT COAT AND SEBO, OF ee er ee, 
= letter or composition containing the facts SOUT Ge AS See OS . 
2 ven thhele ae onhe'é oma neta toe SCOUT HAT AND STOCKINGS ‘ __If two or more contestants submit 
= SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY to To be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America who, in the opinion identical prize-winning answers, the full 
2 use in advertising the Official Boy Scout of the Judges, submits the best advertisement, or material for an advertisement, amount of the prize awarded will be 
6 aiietes Wiel Ghd Oe for the OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM, as advertised in BOYS’ LIFE, the given to each one of them. If, in the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, by the Sigmund Eisner Co. The Judges will be a com- opinion = es oe oe pi me 
sears — . mittee of three men from the staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, they answers sha € considered of equa 
EISNER CONTEST EDITOR will take into consideration the following points, not necessarily in the order named: Se ean _ me greed will be 
CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument) ae ae Se See ae eee 
. 2 s tion. 
200 Firtu Ave. New York City Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful). er 
Letters are to be sent, beginning at Whether copy is based on experience. 1 Answers for each month will be con- 
once, to be considered as follows: NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be considered as a sidered independently of answers for 
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Every Boy Should Learn to Play a 
Buescher True-Tone Saxophone 


Of all musical instruments, the Saxophone is the though you may not be interested in becoming a pro- 
easiest to master. It is a boy’s “Ideal” Instrument, fessional player, you will never regret being able to 
one to which he takes naturally, for it fully satisfies play a saxophone because of the pleasure and advan- 
that craving every boy has to personally produce tages it affords you socially. 
music. It fascinates him, it tempts his ambition and i 
brings out and develops his latent musical talent. Easy Payments—Free Trial 


With the aid of the first three lessons, which are If unable to pay cash, our easy payment plan will 
sent free (upon request) with each new Saxophone, it make it very convenient for your father or mother to 
is possible to learn to play the scale in an hour. Ina _ get you a Buescher True-Tone Instrument. You will 
few weeks you can be playing popular music and take __ be allowed six days free trial. 

a place in either band or orchestra. By organizing a 

Saxophone quartet of your own, you will become a Saxophone Book Free 

very popular person in your neighborhood, besides oe y zs aut 

having a lot of pleasure and earning an income. A copy of this interesting book is waiting for you. 

It explains the history and development of the Saxo- 

$100 to $250 weekly is not uncommon for musicians phone. It tells which saxophone takes violin, cello and 

of ability to earn. Buescher True-Tone instruments bass parts and many other things you would like to 

have helped to make famous Paul Whiteman, Tom know. Also illustrates first lesson. Send coupon for 

Brown, Jascha Gurewich and many others. Even your free copy. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1397 Buescher. Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


BUESCHER BAND SN 

INSTRUMENT CO. X\ \Q 

1397 Buescher Block, : 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in 
the instrument checked below: 


0 Ee 


TODS, 5 cnkch caGs eben: cadecthiesdecuseine 
(Mention any other instrument interested in) 






Name..... 


oe True -Tone 
oe i Saxophone 








